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The Empress Theodora 


HE courageous attempt recently made by M. Debidour ' to vin- 
dicate the reputation of the empress Theodora has opened 
up again the stubborn controversy of which Procopius’ ‘ Secret 
History’ is the theme. Stimulated, it would seem, by the appear- 
ance of M. Sardou’s drama in Paris, M. Debidour has revised and 
republished his earlier essay, and has boldly challenged a compari- 
son between the Theodora of history and the Theodora of the 
stage. The verdict of public opinion has, it is true, long since 
been given on the other side; but the charges of Procopius have 
never before received the searching criticism which they require, 
and even now we are fully entitled to ask whether the view upon 
which that verdict is founded is supported by the facts. 

There are few stranger episodes in literary history than the fate 
of this celebrated empress. For us, to whom her name recalls the 
beautiful and unprincipled comedian suddenly raised by a freak of 
fortune from disgraceful obscurity to rule with undisputed power 
over the destinies of the Roman world, it is difficult to realise how 
short a time that estimate of Theodora has existed, and how 
different it is from any picture of her which would have been 
drawn three hundred years ago. At the dawn of the seventeenth 
century the romantic version of the empress’s early life which we 
accept to-day was practically unknown. To the historical students 
of that time Theodora was chiefly remarkable for the prominent 
place which she had occupied in Justinian’s reign. Of her early 
life nothing was recorded, but it was believed that from the date of 


' In his monograph L’Impératrice Théodora. It is largely a reprint of a Latin 
essay on the same subject (which was presented to the Sorbonne in 1877), and was 
published in Paris in 1885. 
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her accession to the throne she had exercised a powerful influence 
over her husband. It was known that at a great political crisis 
she had displayed unwonted courage, that she had taken a leading 
part in the policy and intrigues of the Byzantine government, and 
that to her wisdom the emperor had attributed the merit of his 
legislation. But her virtues had been obscured by grave religious 
errors, and her attitude towards the popes had proved her to be a 
lost and impenitent heretic, on whom the greatest ecclesiastical 
writer of the age had lavished every epithet of theological invec- 
tive. Such is the brief account of Theodora which was handed 
down in history and tradition for upwards of a thousand years.* 
Then suddenly a flood of garish light was let in upon the darkness. 
Disinterred from the library of the Vatican, where it had long lain 
hidden, and edited by a learned and laborious critic, the ‘ Secret 
History ’ of Procopius was presented to the world. For the first 
time the character of the empress, as drawn by a contemporary 
writer, was revealed in the blackest colours. The famous consort 
of Justinian had, it appeared, been really a woman of the lowest 
birth and worst character, whose public conduct was signalised by 
tyranny and excess, and whose private life was disgraced by a 
turpitude wholly without parallel. From the date of the publication 
of the ‘ Anecdotes’ Theodora was condemned. The tale of her 
iniquities, which for nearly eleven centuries had been forgotten or 
unknown, soon obtained universal credence. The testimony or the 
silence of all other sources of knowledge was overlooked. And 
the sombre picture which Procopius painted in the ‘ Secret History ’ 
is the picture to which our eyes have become accustomed to-day. 
Is it, then, too late to inquire what were the claims of this new and 
startling version to supersede a record sanctioned by historical 
authority and by so long a lapse of time ? 

Several obvious causes have contributed to secure general 
credit for the disclosures of the ‘ Anecdotes.’ In the first place 
they are the work of a contemporary writer. Then they are the 
only full and minute account which we have of Justinian’s court 
and of the private history of the reign. Their author, too, was 
beyond all doubt the most eminent historian of his day, and his 
high reputation makes us hesitate to reject as utterly unfounded 
any statements of his, however extravagant they may appear. 
Moreover, two very distinguished writers of a later age, who had 
opportunities of sifting and of refuting these revelations, have 
deliberately given their sanction to them; and their attitude has 
naturally gone far to predispose the public in Procopius’ favour. 


2 Such as Eve, Herodias, Alecto, and Tisiphone. See;Baronius (a.p. 548, No. 24) 
as quoted by Gibbon (footnote to p. 48 of vol. v. in Smith’s edition, which is the 
edition referred to in these notes). 

3 Until 1623, the date of the publication of the Secret History. 
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The Latin commentator. Nicholas Alemannus and the English 
historian Gibbon are qualified to speak on this question with 
greater weight, perhaps, than any others, and yet when one comes 
to examine their motives, neither of them has a very strong reason 
to offer for the course he takes. 


Of these strange ‘ Anecdotes’ (writes Gibbon), a part may be true 
because probable, and a part true because improbable. Procopius must 
have known the former, and the latter he could scarcely invent.* 


On this hypothesis Gibbon has stamped with his authority the 
most extraordinary statements of their author, and the stories 
which Gibbon related as scandals have, because Gibbon related 
them, been widely accepted as facts. With Alemannus the reason- 
ing is different, but the result has been the same. Speaking with 
the weight which, independently of his industry and learning, 
naturally attaches to the first commentator upon the ‘ Anecdotes,’ 
Alemannus frankly states the argument which appeared to him 
conclusive proof of their veracity. It is not worth while, he 
maintains, to seek evidence to confirm Procopius, ‘ since nothing is 
too execrable to be believed’ of a woman who tried to overthrow 
the council of Chalcedon, who established heretics in the high 
places of religion, and whom the cardinal Baronius portrays as a 
*“monster’ towards the catholic church.’ We must not forget 
that the language of Alemannus is significant of the temper in 
which the ‘ Anecdotes’ were originally welcomed. If the first 
critic of the ‘Secret History’ approached his task with so pro- 
nounced a bias, it is hardly to be wondered at that the reputation 
of Theodora has suffered as it has. But perhaps the simplest 
reason why Procopius’ condemnation of the empress has been 
accepted is to be found in the emphasis and detail with which he 
has weighted his charges. Of course it has been pointed out® that 
the accusations are unsupported, and that the evidence of the 
‘ Secret History’ stands alone. But the majority of writers on the 
subject seem rather to have avoided facing the issue directly. 
They have failed to realise that these scandals must be either 
substantially true or wholly false; and while rejecting in some 
cases Procopius’ circumstantial stories as too extravagant to be 
credited, they have nevertheless concluded that Theodora was a 
worthless character, because the stories told against her are so 
numerous and so bad.’ 

The first question which arises is the question whether the 
author of the ‘ Secret History’ had any obvious motive for libelling 


* See footnote to p. 157 of vol. v. 

5 Alemannus’ preface to the Anecdotes, p. vi (Orelli’s edition of 1827). 

6 Especially by Dean Milman, in his notes on Gibbon (vol. v. p. 41). 

7 Elsewhere Gibbon has guarded himself against the ‘pernicious maxim that 
where much is alleged something must be true.’ 
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the empress. It naturally occurs to one that if his attack upon her 
be not well founded, it must have been prompted by the malice of a 
disappointed man. The matter of the authenticity of the ‘ Secret 
History’ has been so fully and repeatedly argued, that we may 
well be content to avoid that controversy here, and to regard the 
authorship of Procopius as established. But when that is ad- 
mitted, our knowledge of its author’s career does not greatly help 
us. We know that at the beginning of Justinian’s reign, Procopius, 
then a young and rising lawyer, was appointed by the emperor toa 
post closely connected with the person of Belisarius.* We know 
that he remained long in this position, acting sometimes as legal 
adviser and sometimes almost as confidential secretary to the 
general, but always, it must be remembered, holding a public office 
and representing the emperor therein. We know that either in 
this or in a similar capacity he accompanied his chief for over 
twenty years in all his campaigns, following him to Persia, to 
Africa, to Italy, and to Constantinople. We know that he retained 
the emperor’s favour so far as to be admitted to the senate and to 
receive the high dignity of illustris. We know that the histories of 
Justinian’s three great wars and the panegyric of the emperor’s 
buildings were published in the author’s lifetime, and form the 
basis upon which innumerable later chroniclers have built. And 
we know lastly that in the year 558, ten years after the death of 
Theodora, the man who had signalised his name by chronicling the 
triumphs and the wisdom of Justinian and his consort, composed 
upon the same subject a volume so scandalous and so vindictive 
that he dared not publish it in his lifetime, but left it to be con- 
cealed or neglected for upwards of a thousand years. 

But here our knowledge stops. As to Procopius’ latter days 
—whether he retained to the end the emperor’s favour, or fell 
into disgrace and revenged himself by concocting a virulent libel, 
we have no certainty to guide us. It has been asserted that to- 
wards the close of Justinian’s reign he received the highest mark of 
the emperor’s confidence and was appointed prefect of Constanti- 
nople, and hence, Alemannus argues, there is no room to suppose 
that the judgment of his latest work was embittered by personal 
failure.? But it is difficult to believe that the Procopius who was 
prefect of Constantinople in 562 is identical with the author of the 
‘Secret History.’ In the careful appendix which he devotes to 
this subject Dr. Felix Dahn seems fairly to have disposed of this 
supposition and of the argument built upon it. Proving first that 
the ‘ Secret History’ could not have been written before the year 
558, Dr. Dahn goes on to show that it could scarcely have been 


8 For Procopius’ exact position see Dahn’s elaborate work on Procopius of Cesarea 
(p. 18); the first chapter is a biography of the historian. 
® Alemannus’ preface to the Anecdotes, p. xiii (ed. 1827). 
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written after 562, from the fact that Procopius would never have 
omitted to mention the downfall of Belisarius, which happened in 
that year. Following the same line of argument, he reasons that 
Procopius could not have passed over in silence the terrible in- 
vasion of Slavs and Huns which was defeated in August 559, and 
that hence the ‘ Secret History’ was written before that date. And 
lastly, from the fact that in the ‘ Anecdotes’ there is no reference 
to the memorable catastrophe which befell the church of St. Sophia, 
a church on which Procopius had elsewhere lavished pages of de- 
scription and eulogium, Dr. Dahn concludes that the author of the 
‘ Anecdotes’ had ceased to write before 7 May 559. Then he proceeds 
to discuss elaborately the question whether the ‘Secret History’ 
was completed or not, finally deciding that it was left unfinished and 
was probably interrupted by the author’s death.’ Of course much 
of this reasoning must be founded on conjecture. If it be true that 
the author of the ‘ Anecdotes’ was prefect of Constantinople in 562, 
it may fairly be inferred that he could not have been animated by 
disappointed ambition. But if, as seems more probable, he died 
before the spring of the year 559, it is by no means certain that 
disappointment and failure did not play a large part in his rancorous 
attack upon Justinian and Theodora. The question of motive is 
one which, with our scanty knowledge of Procopius’ circumstances, 
it is almost impossible to decide; but when we consider that Pro- 
copius was a native of Cesarea in Palestine, and that that province 
suffered perhaps more than any other in Justinian’s reign, it does 
not seem unlikely that a feeling of local patriotism may have con- 
tributed to bias his judgment and to colour his views." 

Now let us turn to the ‘ Secret History,’ and examine its trust- 
worthiness upon internal grounds. Alemannus claims credit for 
the ‘ Anecdotes,’ because, he says, they agree so perfectly with the 
previously published ‘ Histories.’'? But at the very outset of his 
work their author discredits himself. In the preface to his public 
history we find these dignified words : 


The orator’s art calls for eloquence, the poet’s for imagination, the 
historian’s for truth. This is the reason why the author of these volumes 
has not attempted to conceal even the failings of those whom he admired 
the most, but has, on the contrary, scrupulously set forth in broad daylight 
all the actions, whether good or bad, of the characters of his tale.’ 


But in the introduction to the ‘ Secret History,’ Procopius destroys 


% See the long and careful note on this question in Dr. Dahn’s appendix 
(pp. 448-459). 

" This suggestion is made by Debidour (L’Impératrice Théodora, pp. 29, 30) in 
one of the sections which he devotes to discussing Procopius’ motives. It may be 
worth noticing, but is hardly of much importance. 

2 Preface to Anecdotes, p. xii (ed. 1827). 

13 Debidour also quotes the words (pp. 26-7). 
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the effect of these words by confessing that he is about to reveal 
for the first time numerous facts, which, from motives of fear or 
prudence, he had deliberately misrepresented or suppressed.’ Then 
follows a long series of inconsistencies and contradictions. The 
wars which in his previous volumes he had recorded as honourable 
and glorious, are now little better than wanton massacres. The 
hero, whose skill and conduct had achieved these conquests and 
signalised his master’s reign, is now only a contemptible and 
uxorious husband, the slave of a degraded wife. The buildings 
with which Justinian had strengthened and embellished the empire, 
are now merely pretexts for extravagance and display. The bene- 
volence which had induced Theodora to found a home for the women 
whom she had rescued from the streets of Constantinople, is repre- 
sented in the ‘ Anecdotes’ as an act of arbitrary folly." At one point 
—in the new version which he gives of the circumstances of 
Amalasontha’s death—Procopius excuses the discrepancy between 
his present and his former narrative by admitting that previously 
he had purposely concealed the truth.'"* In another place, in the 
small matter of the remission of taxes granted to Palestine after 
the riots and rebellion there, we are enabled by the testimony of 
Alemannus to convict him of deliberate falsehood.” Again, we read 
in the ‘ Anecdotes’ that Theodora’s influence in the government was 
so overwhelming, that if ever Justinian gave away an office without 
consulting her, the unhappy recipient of the emperor’s favour was 
doomed to dismissal and disgrace, and in all probability to a dis- 
honourable death.'* And yet in the history of John of Cappadocia, 
who was Theodora’s personal enemy, and whose tyrannous mal- 
administration was beyond all doubt, we are informed that all the 
efforts of the empress to dislodge the minister were unavailing 
until she resorted to trickery and fraud.” It is not often that the 
scarcity of our information permits us to compare the assertions of the 
‘ Anecdotes’ with other contemporary records; but the one instance 
in which we are able to do so gives us a fair sample of the method 
which Procopius has followed in the ‘ Secret History.’ In the account 
of Silverius’ deposition, which appears in the narrative of the Gothic 
war,”° we are led to believe that the pope was guilty of intriguing with 
the Goths, and was deposed on that account.” Subsequently, Libera- 
tus tells us he was sent under arrest to Constantinople; but returning 

™ Anecdotes, p. 2 (ed. 1827). 

8 Procopius says it led the women to commit suicide (Anecdotes, p. 126). 

16 Anecdotes, p. 120. 

 Tbid. p. 90. Alemannus in his notes (p. 370) convicts, while he vainly endea- 
vours to justify, Procopius. 
18 Anecdotes, p. 114. 
19 See Persian Wars, bk. i. c. 24; Anecdotes, p. 132, and other references passim. 
2% De Bello Gothico, bk. i. ¢. 25. 


21 Lord Mahon does not hesitate to accept the story of Silverius’ guilt (Life of 
Belisarius, p. 225). 
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later on to Rome, was transported into banishment by the order of 
Vigilius. As to the details of the story told by Liberatus, there 
may well be room for doubt; but all authorities are agreed on the 
main point, that Silverius died in exile.” Nevertheless, Procopius 
does not hesitate to charge Antonina obscurely with Silverius’ 
murder, and a little later on to refer incidentally to one of her 
servants as the one who had been guilty of the pontiff’s death.* So 
far from the ‘Secret History’ being in complete accord with other 
authorities, and with Procopius’ published works, the discrepancies 
between them are so marked that they lead one to suspect that the 
author of the ‘ Anecdotes’ made a collection of scandalous charges, 
and strung them together without any regard to what he had said 
before, or without much caring whether they were confirmed or 
confuted by the facts. 

But laying aside the previous works of Procopius, there are 
sufficient inconsistencies within the ‘ Anecdotes’ themselves. In one 
place Justinian is described as a wonderfully silly man,™ and yet, 
as Alemannus observes, Procopius elsewhere remarks on his keen 
intellect and constant attendance to business.” In another place 
Theodora is blamed for sleeping all day till nightfall, and all night 
till daybreak,” and yet the author of the ‘ Anecdotes’ is constantly 
reproaching her for thrusting herself into every department of 
public affairs. Again we are told that the opposition in the impe- 
rial family to Justinian’s marriage was so strong, that while the 
empress Euphemia lived Justinian could never prevail on his 
uncle to consent.” And yet he had sufficient influence to induce 
his uncle to confer on this abandoned woman, whom the emperor 
entirely refused to countenance, the lofty title of patrician.” 
But the most striking inconsistency of all is to be found in the 
account of Theodora’s elevation. Ifthe judgment of the ‘ Anecdotes’ 
is to count for anything, we must believe that, at the time of her 
marriage to Justinian, Theodora was by common consent the most 
profligate woman of the age. The ‘Anecdotes’ inform us that 
Justinian was equally remarkable for the self-restraint and austerity 


22 See Liberatus (in Migne’s Patrologie Cursus Completus, tom. 68, pp. 1040-1). 
The authority of Liberatus alone, who was a deacon of the Carthaginian church and 
who wrote in Justinian’s reign, is far better than the obscure hints of the Anecdotes. 
But he is amply supported by other historians, e.g. Anastasius (in Muratori, tom. iii. 
p- 130), the Chronicon Vulturnense (in Muratori, i. 335), Pagi (Critica, ii. 568), 
Amalricus (in Murat. iii. pt. 2, p. 52), and Agnellus (in Murat. ii. 89, 90). 

*3 See Anecdotes, pp. 6 & 10, and Alemannus’ notes. 

24 HALOos dreppuas (Anecdotes, p. 60). 

25 See Alemannus’ note (p. 336): his attempt to get over the difficulty by saying 
that one opinion refers to Justinian’s old age and the other to his youth is perhaps 
ingenious, but there are absolutely no grounds for such an explanation. The words 
are obviously spoken at random, like much else in the Anecdotes. 

*6 Anecdotes, p. 114. 7 Tbid. p. 76. 

*8 The loftiest title that could be conferred-on a subject (p. 74, and note at p. 343), 
yet Justin’s objections to the match were based on Theodora’s disreputable character. 
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of his life.*® The time of his marriage was a time when he was bent 
upon conciliating all parties, so as to secure the succession to the 
throne. He had reached an age when he might well be supposed 
to have outgrown the passions of his youth.” His ambitious cal- 
culating temperament would be the least likely to imperil substan- 
tial advantages by an act of the grossest imprudence. And yet 
Procopius tells us that he chose this time to deliberately select for 
“his bride the most infamous woman in Constantinople. Nor is that 
all. We are asked to believe that this degraded woman was received 
as Justinian’s consort without a word of protest from the church, 
the senate, the army, or the people, that the Roman world was 
ready to worship her as a goddess, and that she was immediately 
raised with their unanimous approval to a rank seldom conferred 
even upon the wives of emperors.®! 

The credit of the ‘ Secret History ’ depends on the degree of con- 
fidence which its internal evidence inspires. The question we have 
to settle is whether we think that its statements bear upon their 
face the impress of truth and probability or the traces of malice 
and invention. Among the supporters of Procopius there are few 
whose judgment, from the point of view of careful criticism, is of 
more value than Dr. Dahn’s; and Dr. Dahn distinctly accepts in 
its main features the portrait which the ‘ Anecdotes’ draw of Theo- 
dora. In the fifteenth chapter of his book, in which he sums up 
the case for Procopius, we find the following passage : 


If now we ask whether we may accept the picture of the empress 
drawn in the ‘Secret History’ for a true and accurate portrait, we can 
answer unhesitatingly an emphatic Yes. All the principal traits of this 
picture are certainly correct; and they are borne out not only by the 
corroborating testimony of other contemporaries, but also to a greater 
extent by its marked internal fidelity to life.** There are portraits of 
which we feel at the first glance, without knowing the living originals, 
that they must be accurate in the highest degree: such a portrait is the 
Theodora of the ‘ Secret History.’ 


And although Dr. Dahn admits that there are probably exag- 
gerations in Procopius’ version, and accuses him of accepting 
scandalous reports with the credibility of hatred,® yet he holds as 
clearly established the fact of Theodora’s low birth and the degra- 
dation of her early life. 

As to ‘the corroborating testimony of other contemporaries,’ 
we may for the present lay that aside to be dealt with later on. 
All we have to consider for the moment is the internal probability 
of the picture which Procopius draws. At the outset we are met 








2° Anecdotes, p. 106. 80 He was forty-one (Debidour, p. 52). 
3! Anecdotes, p. 80. 

3? Grosse innere Lebenswahrheit is almost untranslatable (p. 379). 
83 See footnote, pp. 379, 380 of Dr. Dahn’s work. 
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again by the difficulty which is always recurring. What are‘the 
‘ principal traits’ of the portrait? How much of the substance 
of these stories does Dr. Dahn accept, while he rejects the minute 
circumstantial narrative on which they are built? The charges 
brought in the ninth chapter of the ‘ Anecdotes ’ against Theodora’s 
early career are protected from repetition by their grossness. It is 
sufficient to say that they impute to the empress a moral turpitude 
unparalleled in any age. But it is significant that some of the 
passages in this chapter—some of the features in the portrait 
which we are asked to accept because of its fidelity to truth—are 
so coarse and extravagant in expression that even Alemannus 
thought it necessary to omit them, realising that they discredited 
their author more than they strengthened his case.™ Still, after 
these have been eliminated there is left an abundance of passages 
as to which there can be little difficulty in deciding whether they 
bear the stamp of truth or the marks of inventive malice. Here 
is an instance. In the sixth chapter of the ‘ Anecdotes’ we read 
that Justinian 


was the cause of calamities to the Roman world greater and more nume- 
rous than had ever been heard of in any previous age. . . . He never 
hesitated to murder his subjects and to rob them of their wealth. He 
thought nothing of destroying multitudes of men though innocent of any 
crime. . . . He was like a deadly pestilence let loose from heaven... . 
It was nat enough for him to have ruined the Roman empire: he devoted 
his energies to the conquest of Africa and Italy, in order to plunge those 
countries in misery as deep as he had brought upon the provinces subject 
to his sway.*° 


Again, in the eighth chapter we read that Justinian was exactly 
like Domitian,® that he 


passionately delighted in blood and in gold. . . . He was easily moved 
to crimes, but could not be induced by any persuasion to perform an act 
of virtue. . . . If any man were to reckon up from the beginning all the 
disasters which have ever befallen the Roman race, and to compare them 
with those of Justinian’s reign, I believe he would find that the deaths 
occasioned by this man far outnumber all those which have occurred in 
times past.37 


In another place we find Justinian represented as devising pre- 
texts for massacres in order to deluge his provinces with blood and 
to carry off the spoil for himself.** Later on in the twelfth chapter, 
the record of human depravity being exhausted, supernatural 
agencies are called in to account for the crimes of the emperor and 
his wife. 


To me and to many of my order (writes Procopius) they seemed to be 
not mortals but murderous demons, inflicted, as the poets say, as a curse 


3 See Gibbon’s footnote, vol. v. p. 43. 
8 Pp. 48 & 50, ed. 1827. © P. 62. oP. 6, oP. 86 
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upon mankind, who, having plotted together how they could most easily 
and speedily destroy the human race and all its works, had assumed for 
the purpose human shapes, and as man-demons had convulsed the world.*® 


On the same page it is gravely recorded that Justinian’s mother 
confessed that the emperor was not the son of her husband Sabba- 
tius, but the offspring of an evil spirit. Further on we are told 
that some of the chamberlains attending in the palace at night 
saw the emperor rise from his throne and begin to pace the room, 
when suddenly his head melted into the air and the headless trunk 
continued its walk uninterrupted.“ Another of these privileged atten- 
dants related that as he was standing one day by Justinian’s chair 
the emperor’s head was converted into a mass of shapeless flesh 
without eyes or distinguishable features. 


I write (hereupon observes Procopius naively) not what I have seen 


myself, but what I have been told by those who positively asserted that 
they saw it. 


And in the same connexion it is related that a monk of singular 
piety, who came to the palace to have an audience of Justinian, 
started back in horror from the threshold of the imperial chamber, 
returned home speechless and paralysed with fear, and related to 
his friends that he had seen the prince of demons sitting upon the 
emperor’s throne.‘! In chapter xv. we read that Theodora 


was by nature so savage that no lapse of time, no satisfaction of revenge, 


no prayers or entreaties, no fear of divine displeasure, could ever stay 
her fury : 


and in the same chapter we are told that the only point of simi- 
larity between Justinian and Theodora was ‘their greed of gold 
and blood, and their ignorance of truth.’** And so in the latter 
chapters of the book, where the author goes on to speak of Jus- 
tinian’s administration, and where, as we gather from other sources, 
there is some foundation of fact for the narrative he gives, we find 
the same extravagances and the same indications of determined 
malice. Every measure of the government is represented in the 
worst light. The administrative reforms of Justinian are contorted 
until they appear as acts of tyranny and folly.“* The defects and 
failures of his system are exaggerated to an incredible extent. We 
are told that the emperor deliberately selected the worst men he 
could for his ministers ;** that he only approved of those officials 
who plundered the people under their care; and that if his ser- 
vants abstained from robbing and injuring those they governed, 


* P. 96. The vehemence of Procopius’ language makes it difficult to translate 
without hyperbole. 

* P. 99. “@ P. 90. # Pp. 112 & 116. 

* See Anecdotes, pp. 148 & 150, and also Reinhart’s note, p. 408. “ P, 158. 
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they were never permitted to hold office again. At last, in the 
twenty-second chapter, it is gravely asserted that the minister, 
Peter Barsames, recommended himself to the empress by the skill 
in magic which he possessed. 

These extracts, it will be seen, are taken from every part of the 
book, and they may fairly be said to represent its general tone. 
Do they bear the obvious stamp of truth, or do they, on the other 
hand, seem to have been dictated by inventive malice? Of course 
they are extravagant and overdrawn; but so is the whole of the 
‘Secret History.’ What right have we to set these statements 
aside while we accept the scandalous story of Theodora’s early life ? 
The author does not relate some as romance and some as fact. He 
claims for all alike an equal authority. What grounds has any 
critic for drawing a sharp dividing line and saying, ‘So much of 
these tales I choose to believe, and the rest I decline to accept’ ? 
The story of Justinian’s murderous instincts and supernatural 
powers, the suppressed scandals of the ninth chapter, and the pub- 
lished accusations of the same chapter against Theodora’s early 
life, stand together upon the same level. For all alike the testi- 
mony of the ‘ Anecdotes’ is the only testimony we possess. Why 
should we unhesitatingly reject the first two charges, and at the 
same time hesitate to set aside the last ? 

Before we go on to examine Dr. Dahn’s loose phrase about con- 
temporary testimony—one of the very few loose phrases into which 
he is betrayed—let us deal with a point upon which Alemannus 
lays some stress. It is the question of the marriage law. In his 
preface to the ‘ Anecdotes’ ‘7 Alemannus argues with an air of triumph 
that if any one doubts Procopius’ story of Theodora’s early life, 
there is conclusive proof that she must have been an actress in the 
constitution now incorporated in the code, which, by repealing part 
of an old law of Constantine’s, permitted actresses to marry men of 
high rank.** It is true, Alemannus admits, that this constitution 
has been generally assigned to Justinian, but that Alemannus 
thinks he can prove to be a mistake; it ought properly, he says, 
to be attributed to Justin, and in that case it is obvious that Jus- 
tinian induced his uncle to issue the edict in order to facilitate his 
marriage with Theodora. But to this method of reasoning, elaborate 
and ingenious as it is, there is more than one objection. In the 
first place—assuming for the moment that Alemannus can prove 
the constitution to be Justin’s—it does not necessarily follow that 
it was a privilegium intended to serve the wishes of Justinian. To 

% P, 106. © Pp. 164 & 166. " P. ix. 

%% Code v. 4. 23; and Debidour, p. 59. 

* Alemannus’ notes, p. 348. Alemannus in this and the subsequent pages asserts 
that Justinian’s laws on the subject are quite different from this. Well, the facts 


speak for themselves. Alemannus’ method of avoiding a difficulty is never very 
straightforward or convincing ; here his argument seems to me unusually weak. 
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prove that, it must be shown that the law is an isolated instance of 
the kind, and could not possibly have been a part of the ordinary 
legislation of the time. But, on the contrary, we find that it is 
thoroughly in keeping with the legislation of Justinian. The ordi- 
nances of Justinian and Theodora are full of references to the sub- 
ject, and doubtless the empress took a large share in this as in all 
Justinian’s legal reforms.*® Her influence seems to have been con- 
stantly exerted to ameliorate the condition of women, for, in the 
language of the public history, ‘ she was naturally inclined to succour 
women in misfortune.’*' Thus a rescript confirmed in the code 
prohibits the owner of a slave to force her to appear upon the stage 
against her will; and forbids the guarantors of actresses to pre- 
vent them from quitting their trade. Another passage permits 
actresses who have left the stage to contract marriages with digni- 
taries, without any need of imperial reseript.* Later on, the fifty- 
first novel, published in 587, enables women on the stage to renounce 
their profession, and fines those who attempt to hold them to it by 
pecuniary engagements. It also revokes the general prohibition 
against marriages between persons of unequal rank. And lastly, 
the hundred and seventeenth novel, published in 541, legalises all 
marriages between persons of unequal condition, even although such 
marriages had been contracted before the abrogation of the rescript 
of Constantine. Is it not possible to believe that these laws, in- 
cluding the one which Alemannus attributes to Justin, were oeca- 
sioned by a worthier motive than Justinian’s eagerness to contract 
a disreputable match ? 

But there is a graver objection yet to Alemannus’ elaborate 
hypothesis. His position depends on his being able to prove that 
the edict in question was framed by Justin and not by Justinian, 
and that it was issued before Justinian’s marriage. The constitu- 
tion appears in the second edition of the code, published in 534, 
seven years after Justinian’s accession, and it is there distinctly 
attributed to Justinian.” Alemannus too, as has been said, admits 
that critics * have agreed that Justinian was its author, and under- 
takes to prove that they and the code are wrong. His argument 
that the code is full of errors may be true enough, but taken by 
itself it carries little weight. Another of his arguments, that the 

5° See preface to novel 8. 5! De Bell. Goth. iii. 31. 52 Fidejussores. 


58 These two passages are taken from the Code (bk. i. tit. iv. 33). They are quoted 
by Debidour, pp. 62, 63. 

54 See for all these laws, Debidour’s two admirable chapters, pp. 59-64; and also 
his Latin essay on Theodora—a less popular and perhaps rather more scholarly work 
—to which reference has already been made. 

55 Codex Repetite Prealectionis, V. iv. 23 (Debidour, p. 59). 

56° Docti viri (note on p. 348). It must be remembered that it is Alemannus who, in 
questioning Justinian’s authorship, attacks the received opinion. The burden of proof 
therefore lies with him (see pp. 348-352). Gibbon strangely accepts Alemannus’ 
statements on the point without question or examination (vol. v. p. 44). 
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constitution is headed ‘Imp. Ivstr. Avaustus,’ and is therefore 
as likely to be Justin’s as Justinian’s, tells of course both ways. 
But a third argument which he brings forward is more important, 
both because he lays stress upon it, and also because if unanswered 
it would go far to establish his case. He points out that the consti- 
tution is addressed ‘ to Demosthenes, pretorian prefect,’ and hence, 
he pleads, it must have been issued in the early years of Justin’s 
reign ; *” because at that time Demosthenes held the office of prefect. 
But strangely enough Alemannus has himself provided us with the 
means of detecting his own disingenuity and of disposing of his 
plea. In another part of his notes he has collected and printed in 
chronological order the names of the consuls and pretorian prefects 
under the emperors Justin and Justinian.*® In that list we find, 
as he has stated, that Demosthenes undoubtedly held the post of 
pretorian prefect in the early part of Justin’s reign. But looking 
on a little later in the list we find that Demosthenes held the same 
office again in two successive years under Justinian °—a fact which 
for the purposes of his argument Alemannus has entirely over- 
looked. Hence the plea that the constitution must have been 
issued by Justin because it is addressed to Demosthenes, breaks 
down. With it breaks the whole chain of reasoning by which Ale- 
mannus attempts to prove that public opinion was mistaken in 
attributing the law to Justinian. There is no ground for rejecting 
the belief that the edict was the work of the later emperor; but, on 
the contrary, it seems most probable that it was issued not only 
after Justinian’s marriage, but even after Theodora had received the 
imperial crown. Andif once it be admitted that the constitution is 
Justinian’s, the ingenious argument which has been twisted from it to 
prove the depravity of Theodora’s early career, collapses altogether. 

When discussing the credibility of Procopius, both Dr. Dahn 
and Alemannus speak of the testimony of other historians. Ale- 
mannus in particular magnanimously refrains from quoting what 
other authors, ‘ and especially Victor, Evagrius, and Liberatus, say of 
Theodora, Justinian’s wife.’*' Of course if the statements of the 
‘ Anecdotes’ regarding Theodora were corroborated by any contem- 
porary writer, they would have a very different claim on our belief. 
But what are the facts? Search as we may on every side, we can 
nowhere find a shred of evidence to support the story of Theodora’s 
flagitious life. We are naturally inclined to ask from what source 
the secret historian drew the materials of his history. The scandals 
which he relates must, if true, have been the talk of the capital. 


57 Postannum Justini tertium vel duobus sequentibus (p. 348) : from a.p. 521 to 523. 
58 Notes to Anecdotes, pp. 411-413. 

8° Probably about 529 and 530, though it is difficult to calculate exactly. 

® This was in 527. I should be inclined to date the edict about the year 530. 

*! Preface to Anecdotes, p. vi. 
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Vices and vicissitudes such as those which mark his history of 
Theodora are not easily concealed or forgotten. Theodora herself 
had made no secret of the shamelessness of her life. Besides, if 
Procopius’ assertions are not based on popular rumours, what 
foundation can they have? It is incredible, for instance, that the 
story of Antonina and Theodosius, which is told in the third chapter 
of the ‘ Anecdotes’ and repeated by Gibbon at the end of his forty-first 
chapter, and which is among the worst of the recorded intrigues of 
the palace, should have been brought to Procopius’ ears alone, 
while it was rigorously concealed from all the rest of the world. 
Who revealed to the distinguished senator the secrets of Theodora’s 
dungeons? The empress, he tells us, always succeeded in suppress- 
ing what she wished to be unknown, so that not even her own 
accomplices dared to whisper of her crimes. If these stories are 
not inventions of Procopius, they must have been public property, 
and known as such to every man and woman in Constantinople, 
and to every writer of the age. But if that be so, if the shame of 
the emperor and the iniquities of his consort had become matters 
of common report, why is it that no other chronicler, either in that 
generation or in those which followed, has ever hinted in his pages 
at the most glaring scandal of Justinian’s reign ? 

Let us take up the challenge of Alemannus and examine the 
authors whom, he implies, he might quote in his support. Two of 
them are orthodox ecclesiastics, who, it might have been expected, 
would not have been too tender with the unorthodox empress. 
And yet one of these, Liberatus, a deacon of the church at Car- 
thage and.a staunch supporter of the three chapters, writing at 
the end of Justinian’s reign, can find nothing worse to say of 
Theodora than that she was an impious enemy of the church ; ® 
while the other, Victor, bishop of Tunis, whose exile by Justinian 
on theological grounds might well have embittered him against the 
court, dilates on Theodora’s heresy, but utters no word against her 
private reputation.“ Two other contemporary writers, Johannes 
Lydus and Agathias, both of whom spent a great part of their 
lives at Constantinople, and one of whom at least possessed an 
intimate knowledge of the court, are equally silent on the subject. 
And yet Lydus was a disappointed man who does not hesitate to 
abuse freely Justinian’s system of government and John of Cappa- 
docia’s private reputation ; while Agathias, writing after Justinian’s 
death, could scarcely have had much to fear. Nor does the judg- 
ment of posterity differ from that of contemporary writers, for the 


8 Anecdotes, p. 122. 

68 See Liberatus, Breviariwm (in Migne, 68, pp. 1040 et seq.) 

6 See Chronicle of Victor Tununensis (in Migne, tom. 68, pp. 956 et seq.) 

65 See the work of Lydus (De Magistratibus, bk. iii.), and Agathias’ History, 
passim. 
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historians of a later age appear to have been as unwilling as their 
predecessors to publish the iniquitous history of Theodora’s life. 
Malala, who lived and wrote soon after Justinian, and Theophanes, 
the orthodox and industrious chronicler of the eighth century, 
have little but acts of charity and devotion to record of Justinian’s 
wife. The silence of Theophanes is the more remarkable because 
we should naturally look for such an allusion in the strange con- 
versation which he maintains took place in the circus between the 
Green faction and the emperor, when the malcontents loaded 
Justinian with abuse and taunted him openly with the delinquencies 
of his reign. And yet even at that moment the reputation of 
Theodora, who was specially obnoxious to the Green faction, whose 
name had been a byword in the circus, and whose elevation was 
the worst scandal of the time, appears to have been spared by the 
infuriated mob.” 

But it may well be argued that some of these chronicles are so 
slight and fragmentary that it is unfair to attach much importance 
to their silence. Moreover, it is of course possible that some of 
these writers may have known the scandalous tales which were told 
of Theodora—they could scarcely have failed to know them if they 
existed—and may yet have thought that they did not call for 
mention in a public record of the times. Or, again, it may have 
been contrary to their practice to estimate the private characters 
of the personages whose public acts they relate. Let us, then, 
take two authors against whom these objections cannot be brought; 
and first let us take one whom Alemannus himself has called as 
a witness. Evagrius was born in Syria in the year 536, and 
attained considerable eminence as a scholar, advocate, and his- 
torian. During his boyhood Theodora was reigning at Constanti- 
nople with undisputed power. He was brought up in a country 
where, if the ‘ Anecdotes’ be true, the celebrated empress had some 
twenty years before exhibited herself and her vices in every city to 
the public gaze. He must have known and conversed with men 
who had witnessed and had not forgotten the iniquity of her early 
life and the extraordinary vicissitudes of her fortune. Writing 
after Justinian’s death, he was uninfluenced by any fear of the 
consequences if he spoke out. He was fully alive to the defects of 
Justinian’s government, and he paints in colours ‘ almost as black 
as those of the ‘“‘ Anecdotes”’’ ® the rapacity and exactions of the 
administration. Nor does Evagrius hesitate to criticise in his 
history the morals of the Byzantine emperors. In the beginning 


% See Malala (Chronographia, bk. xviii. pp. 440, 441); and Theophanes (Chrono- 
graphia, p. 286 and passim). 

8 See Theophanes (Chron. pp. 279-282), and Gibbon (vol. v. pp. 51, 52); also 
Debidour’s Remarks (p. 86). 

*8 See Gibbon’s footnote to p. 64 of his fifth volume. 
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of his fifth book he deliberately turns aside to dwell upon the 
luxury and ‘profligacy of the younger Justin’s life. In the be- 
ginning of his third book he draws an even darker picture of the 
emperor Zeno’s private life.” And yet when in the fourth book 
of his chronicle he comes to treat of Justinian and Theodora we 
cannot find a word of censure or of comment upon the reputation 
of a sovereign whose career, according to Procopius, was by far the 
most disreputable of all.” Let us take another instance. Zonaras, 
the eminent historian of the twelfth century, whose judgment 
Gibbon estimates highly,” whose position’ at court under the 
Comneni gave him access to the best information, and whose 
picture of Justinian’s administration is only less dark than that of 
the ‘ Secret History,’ might be expected to be more accurate or less 
lenient. In his estimate of the sovereigns wise reigns he records 
Zonaras proves himself to be no courtier. He does not hesitate to 
expose the faults and follies of their lives. He does not attempt 
to extenuate the crimes of the empress Martina, the vices of 
Constantine Copronymus, the sensual corruption of Romanus II, 
the depravity of the notorious Theophano.” He at least, one might 
fairly argue, would have been the last man to have dealt tenderly 
with the character of Theodora. And yet, when we search his 
pages for some confirmation of the ‘ Anecdotes,’ we find that he 
accuses Theodora of avarice, and condemns the excessive influence 
which she exercised over Justinian, but nevertheless has not a 
word to say about the supposed profligacy of her life.” 

Where, then, are we to look for witnesses to corroborate the 
testimony of the ‘Anecdotes’? Search as we may through the 
historians of every generation, we find in all the same conspiracy of 
silence as to Theodora’s alleged vices. It is true that if we turn to 
tradition, we do find at the dawn of the eleventh century and in the 
writings of a monk of Fleuri, an echo of the scandals of Procopius. 
But the chronicle of Aimoin is such a tangle of fancy and of fiction 
that it is almost impossible to discover in it the thread of fact. 
The best way of testing his authority is to quote the simple story 
which he tells. Justinian and Belisarius, when young men, were 
great friends. One day, while out together in search of adventures, 
they made the acquaintance of two sisters, both of whom were 

® Evagrius does not mince matters in attacking Justin’s morality. #v d& rdv 
Blov exdedintnuévos nal tpupais arexvas Kal jdovais exréwos eyxadwdovuevos. . 
(Ecclesiastical History, bk. v. ch. i.) 

7 Zeno’s depravity suggests to Evagrius moral reflections (bk. iii. ch. i.) 

71 Search the fourth book of the Ecclesiastical History, which is occupied by 
Justinian’s reign. Chapter xxx. contains some severe criticism of the emperor. 

72 Gibbon (vol. v. p. 64, footnote) says he ‘ had read with care, and thought with- 
out prejudice.’ 

73 See Zonaras, Annales, tom. iii., and the chapters on Constantine III, on 


Constantine Copronymus, and on Romanus II, and the following pages. 
74 See Zonaras’ chapter on Justinian’s reign, in the third volume of the Annals. 
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Amazons by birth, prisoners by fortune, and wholly unprincipled by 
nature. The name of one was Antonia, the name of the other was 
Antonina. Antonia fell to the lot of the patrician. Antonina won 
the heart of his friend. After some time, however, Justinian and 
Antonia severed their connexion, but not before the Amazonian 
lady had extracted from her imperial lover a ring as a pledge of 
fidelity. Years passed. The patrician succeeded his uncle on the 
throne. Then one day there appeared at the doors of the palace 
a beautiful woman gorgeously apparelled, who demanded an inter- 
view with the emperor. She was led in. At first, it would seem, 
her former lover did not recognise her features. But the ring was 
produced, the forgotten vows were recalled, the old passion revived 
in the emperor’s heart, and, overcome by his recollections, he ac- 
knowledged Antonia as empress on the spot. The senate and 
people not unnaturally objected to this unusual proceeding ; but 
the execution of several eminent senators inspired the requisite 
terror, and Justinian and Antonia were thenceforth obeyed as undis- 
puted sovereigns. That is the narrative of Aimoin.™” Alemannus 
quotes him in his support. We need not grudge Alemannus his 
witness, but it is only fair that if his authority is quoted, his 
evidence should be given in full. And if we quote the tradition 
recorded by Aimoin, it is only fair to mention a very different 
legend which at this time prevailed in the eastern empire. In the 
same century there was to be seen in the city of Constantinople a 
stately church dedicated to the Spirit of Charity, on a spot where, 
if rumour spoke truly, there once had stood the cottage of Theo- 
dora.” Here, so ran the story, the great empress, coming with her 
parents from their native town in Cyprus, had maintained herself 
in honourable poverty by spinning wool; and here it was that the 
patrician Justinian, drawn thither by the fame of her beauty and 
learning, had wooed and won her for his bride. This tradition, as 
narrated by an anonymous writer, may be of little value; but at 
least it shows that in the city where Theodora had lived and 
reigned the traditional estimate of her was not the one of Aimoin 
or Procopius. 

Such, briefly stated, is the case against the ‘ Anecdotes ’—that 
they were first welcomed in a spirit of bigoted partisanship, and 
that the publicity they have since received has not always been 
dictated by the highest motives; that they are inspired in many 


% See Aimoin’s extraordinary chronicle (De Gestis Francorum, bk. v.) It is not 
difficult to recognise in the imaginary Antonia a shadowy reproduction of the 
Theodora of the Anecdotes. The narrative is characteristic of Aimoin’s style. 

76 See the anonymous writer of the eleventh century on the Antiquities of Con- 
stantinople (liber iii. p. 132, in Banduri, Imp. Orient. i. 47). It is hardly likely, as 
Ludewig in his Vita Justiniani argues, that had Theodora been guilty she would 
have taken pains to commemorate her poverty and her former home. She would 
rather have tried to obliterate all that reminded her and her subjects of her past life. 
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places by qbvious malice; that the assertions of their author are 
often self-contradictory ; that some of their statements are beyond 
the bounds of reason, and others undeniably perversions of fact ; 
that the improbability of their version of Theodora’s life is so 
extravagant as to make it, if true, the most startling career in 
history ; that the charges they bring against her must, if well 
founded, have been widely known, and are yet unsupported by any 
of the historians of that time or since. Are we, then, prepared 
to accept on this foundation the ‘Secret History’s’ estimate of 
Theodora? Ought we not rather to be content with what we know, 
and refrain from rendering the bare chronicle of facts attractive by 
dressing it up in the stage garb of scandal? Is it not possible to 
substitute a Theodora of history for the Theodora of romance ? 

Of the various accounts of the empress’s early life nothing is really 
certain, but it seems probable that she came of obscure and lowly 
origin, and was raised from poverty to share Justinian’s throne.” 
Beautiful, well educated, resolute, and ambitious, she soon acquired a 
marked ascendency over her husband. Her unflagging energy, 
her keen clear insight, and her power of grasping details led her 
to take a prominent part in the tortuous policy of the reign. In 
the administration of a great empire it is not likely that her con-: 
duct was always free from error or partiality, and two grave 
charges have been brought against her. It is said that she in- 
stigated Amalasontha’s death. It has been reiterated by eccle- 
siastical writers that she behaved with arbitrary rigour to the popes. 
In the latter case the fact that Theodora was a heretic may account 
for some of the animosity of orthodox historians. The question of 
Silverius’ death has been discussed already, and it is not a matter 
of great importance whether his deposition was due to Theodora’s 
enmity or to the very natural suspicion that he was intriguing 
with the Goths. The charge of complicity in the murder of 
Amalasontha is a more serious accusation. Procopius asserts in 
the ‘ Anecdotes’ that Peter of Thessalonica, the ambassador whom 
Justinian sent to Italy in 535, was furnished by Theodora with 
secret instructions to hasten the queen’s death, and attributes to 
Peter’s private intrigues Amalasontha’s assassination.”* This story, 
which Gibbon has adopted from Procopius, is refuted by an exami- 
nation of the chronology, which shows that Peter did not arrive in 
Italy until after Amalasontha’s death.”? But there are extant some 
fragments of a correspondence between Queen Gundelina and 

77 Debidour (p. 46) accepts the story of Procopius as to her birth and parentage. 
Without going so far as Ludewig, who traces out for her a lofty parentage, I think 
Procopius’ tale is unlikely, chiefly because it is incompatible with the high degree of 
culture and education which Theodora possessed, and which seems to have been the 
chief reason why the ignorant and superstitious Bigleniza disliked the marriage. See 
the quotations from Theophilus which Debidour gives (pp. 55-58). 

78 Anecdotes, p. 120. ” See M. Guizot’s footnote to Gibbon, vol. v. p. 128. 
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Theodora, in which the queen calls upon the empress to fulfil the 
promises she had made to her, and in which there is a vague refe- 
rence to ‘ a certain person’ which has been understood to imply a 
guilty understanding between them with regard to Amalasontha’s 
death.*° But it would be ridiculous to attempt to found a charge 
upon so unsubstantial a foundation. The motive alleged to account 
for Procopius’ theory—Theodora’s jealous fear lest Amalasontha’s 
charms might win the heart of Justinian—appears absurd when we 
recollect that at the time in question Theodora’s influence over her 
husband was perhaps greater than it had ever been before. Nor is 
it necessary to search far for a reason which could have induced 
Theodatus to commit a crime which his interest so obviously dictated 
and his principles were not strong enough to resist.*! 

As to the rest of Theodora’s life, we have only passing glimpses 
here and there. We see her conspicuous in her charities, untiring 
in her benevolence, active, perhaps bigoted, in her religious zeal. 
On one occasion we find her sending a cross of pearls to the 
shrine at Jerusalem. At another time we see her journeying to 
the warm baths at Pythos, and leaving liberal donations on the 
way to be given to the poor. On the shores of the Bosporus a 
stately palace was set apart as a refuge for the unhappy women 
whom she had rescued from the streets of Constantinople, and more 
than one beautiful temple owed its foundation to the unorthodox 
empress.*? In every department of government her influence was 
powerful and decisive, and that influence seems to have been 
generally employed for good. Some of the best provisions of 
Justinian’s legislation are to be attributed to her wisdom.” She 
did not hesitate to oppose the oppressive system of John of Cappa- 
docia, the worst and most worthless of all the imperial ministers.“ 
But it was on the occasion of the Nika riots that her high qualities 
were most conspicuously displayed. At a moment when the 
victorious insurgents were in possession. of the city, when all the 
efforts of Justinian and Belisarius to quell the tumult had failed, 
and when the mob had carried off Hypatius and crowned him in 


8 See Cassiodorus, Variarum, bk. x. These letters prove that an intimacy existed 
between Guntlelina and Theodora, and one or two references in them are certainly 
capable of the guilty interpretation which Gibbon gives them. Still they do not seem 
to me sufficient ground for implicating Theodora. 

8! This is really the strongest argument in Theodora’s favour, that Theodatus had 
an obvious motive for the crime, whereas Theodora had not. The motive of jealousy 
suggested by Procopius (Anecdotes, p. 120) is ridiculous. On the other hand, Debidour 
very pertinently points out (pp. 96,97) that the death of Amalasontha militated 
against the interests of the Byzantine court. Moreover, if Theodora was the accom- 
plice of Theodatus, why did not the latter expose her when Justinian and she 
denounced him for the murder ? 

8? See Malala, Chron. xviii. 440, 441 e¢ passim; and Theoph. i. 286 et passim 
{both ed. Bonn). 

88 See especially novel 8, and Debidour (pp. 59-74). 

84 See Lydus, De Magistratibus, iii. passim. 
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the forum. of Constantine, a hurried meeting was held in the 
emperor’s apartments. All present urged Justinian to escape. 
Alone in the midst of the trembling council, Theodora gave her 
decision against flight. ‘ Death,’ she pleaded in animated eloquence, 
‘is a necessity which we all must face; but those who once have 
ruled an empire must never live in exile and survive its loss.’ At 
length her resolution and her splendid spirit prevailed. It was 
determined to make a last attempt to regain command of the city. 
The attempt succeeded, and the throne of Justinian was saved.* 

Such is the authentic history of Theodora. That she had 
probably serious faults, few will deny. She may have been ambitious, 
passionate, arbitrary, intolerant. She may have involved herself 
too deeply in the dark and ugly labyrinth of Byzantine intrigue. 
We do not claim for her immunity from the errors and influences 
of the times in which she lived. But we do claim that she shall 
not be judged solely by the libels of the ‘Secret History,’ and that 
the stain of a profligacy unparalleled in any age shall not, on such 
authority as that, for ever soil the reputation of a high-spirited and 
illustrious queen. 


C. E. Mauer. 


85 See Procopius, De Bello Persico (lib. i. cap. 24, ed. Bonn). 


The Channel Islands 


HE islands of the Norman archipelago have been the subject 
of a literature more bulky than valuable. In the early part 
of the last century, a learned native of Jersey, Mr. Faille, who was 
also a canon of Durham and chaplain to King William III, contri- 
buted an account of the islands to Gibson’s edition of the ‘ Britannia,’ 
which he also expanded into a quasi-historical account of Jersey, a 
work that has been reproduced in the present age with copious 
notes by Mr. Durell. About a quarter of a century ago a local 
magistrate, Mr. le Quesne, published a ‘ Constitutional History’ of 
Jersey, and the story of the island has also been treated by several 
sympathetic French writers. Histories of Guernsey have been 
produced by Jonathan Duncan and F. B. Tupper, the last named 
a mine of information. The whole archipelago has been described 
in a bulky volume by Messrs. Ansted and Latham. But most of the 
current works on the subject appear to be lacking in scientific cha- 
racter. Ina few there is an attempt to employ original documents and 
first-hand matter; but on the whole the subject has certainly not 
attracted the due amount of study from properly qualified persons. 
Traditions blindly accepted, authorities garbled or misread, erro- 
neous theories preconceived, or copied by one author from another ; 
such have, for the most part, been the characteristic features of the 
historical literature that has dealt with the subject of the Channel 
islands. The writer of these notes has to crave the indulgence of 
scholars for the shortcomings that may be found in them, whether 
due to his own deficiencies or to those of his authorities. The 
best printed materials extant are the ‘Bulletins de la Société Jer- 
siaise’ (Jersey, 1874-86), and to these he would here, once for all, 
acknowledge his obligations. 

At first sight it may seem as if the importance of the matter 
was not sufficient to require more serious treatment. But, although 
of small dimensions, the little insular republics are singularly 
ancient and unique things, whose administration reflects consider- 
able credit on some of our ancient statesmen in England. They 
present, moreover, some interesting illustrations of race questions, 
for they were once connected with each other and with the main- 
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land, and their ethnology cannot be dissociated from that of the 
tract now known as ‘ The Cotentin.’ It is even probable that the 
connexion extended in a southward direction, and that the Beuffetins, 
Minquiers, and Chaussey are the landmarks of the latter junction, 
as the Ecrehous are of the former. The singular shape of the gulf, 
with a straight-cut line of coast from north to south, and a rounded 
corner by Mont St. Michel, lends plausibility to the tradition that 
the Channel has worn itself a way in what is known as the 
‘ Déroute,’ and in so doing has abraded the schistose elements of 
the lower lands, leaving the granite bare and crumbling, the mere 
skeleton of a palwontologic country. The Abbé Manet, a Malouin 
antiquary of the early part of the present century, published a 
book in which he contended that this had taken place by the action 
of a sudden storm-wave, and so late as 709 a.v. But, judging by 
the analogy of other instances, such as the tidal deluges of the bay 
of Bengal, such a cause appears insufficient. A marine tumult of 
that kind may sweep away trees and houses; but it retires, and in 
retiring leaves the land where it was, or even perhaps raises it by 
a deposit of silt.! Moreover, it has been shown by M. Chévremont 
(‘Mouvements du Sol’) that the evidence has been entirely misread, 
and that the changes not only did not occur suddenly, but involved 
far longer periods of time than eleven centuries. For historical 
purposes, then, we must assume that the islands of the Norman 
archipelago have long been pretty much the same in shape -and 
size as we see this day. 

Before the beginning of historic records, nevertheless, they were 
doubtless joined to the mainland, and were inhabited by one and 
the same neolithic people. In Henri Martin’s ‘Etudes’ (Paris, 1872) 
will be found some interesting descriptions and conjectures re- 
garding the stone monuments of Brittany, to whose class those ot 
the islands belong. M. Martin endeavours to show that they must 
have been raised by some Celtic tribe, and not by Iberians, Ligurians, 
or prehistoric races. Two things, however, have to be explained 
before this view can be accepted: one being the presence, at least 
in the island monuments, of neolithic remains in the ground beneath 
the stone erections; the other, the peculiar nomenclature that the 
monuments have always borne. Celts, arrowheads, and similar 
relics are found twenty feet below the soil, some of which are 
preserved in the museum of the Société Jersiaise; in some of the 
cromlechs Pheenician and Gallo-Roman remains have been found 
at a much less depth. The places were, therefore, the sepulchral 
areas of more than one set of human beings at successive periods ; 
but the earliest must have been a people who did not work in 

? Instances of the sea retiring occur on the coast of Kent; and when aided by the 


silt deposited at the mouth of rivers—as in the delta of the Ganges and the Mississippi 
——may cause very considerable accretion. 
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metal, or (at the least) used stone implements for ceremonial 
purposes. As for the names of the monuments, they are doubtless 
Celtic, but such as would be used by Celts who knew nothing of 
their origin, and looked upon them with ignorant and superstitious 
wonder ; ti-korrigan, cor-gaur, pouque-laye. It is also noticeable that 
similar monuments are found in Syria and India; and it seems 
probable, further, that they were raised by slave labour, or by a 
people who employed a subject proletariat. 

Taking all these things into consideration, and observing, more- 
over, that the people of the islands are, in form and character, 
rather Breton than Norman, we may perhaps provisionally 
assume that the early population was either identical with, or 
subdued by, some race akin to the modern Basques of Languedoc 
and northern Spain, who were again overcome by a Celtic invasion 
and settlement. That the Celts did not exterminate the earlier 
inhabitants, may be inferred from the fact that the adjacent parts 
of the Continent were occupied by a mixed race, admitted to have 
originated from a fusion of both. Later even than the Christian 
era, the south of Gaul and the north of Spain were occupied by 
the ‘Celtiberians.’ In the fourth century they had blended with 
the Gallo-Roman society, as we see from the statements of Ausonius 
the poet, born at Bordeaux about 309 a.p. and prefect of Latium 
under the emperor Gratianus. Ausonius was evidently proud of 
being a ‘ Celtiber.’ 

Passing on rapidly we shall find that here, as on the mainland, 
there must have been a settlement in which the civilisation of the 
empire became predominant. That influence, however, belonged 
to its earlier, or pagan, period. There is no evidence of the intro- 
duction of Roman christianity such as occurred in Kent. The 
cross was planted in the islands by missionaries from Ireland and 
from Brittany ; and the Celtic hierarchy was centred at Dol. This 
was the period of Frankish ascendency, during which the island 
church was under Breton bishops although she ultimately became 
subordinate to the see of Cottance. A persistent tradition points 
to the existence of a comparatively recent isthmus between Jersey 
and the Cotentin coast; and it is said that the bishop of Coitance 
could cross by a temporary bridge when proceeding on his visitations.” 
M. le Cerf even cites a charter to show that a chapel was built 
upon the Ecrehous at a still later period because the people could 
no longer attend divine service at Portbail on the mainland. But 
it is not generally believed by local antiquaries that his application 
of this document is correct. Be this as it may, there was close 
intercourse between the islands and the Frankish province of 
Neustria ; for German institutions were introduced in the archi- 


* A Roman road is even supposed to have run across the Beuffetins (see map in 
Patriarche Ahier’s Tableauz). 
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pelago which supplanted the Roman system there, as they did 
under the Saxons in Britain. 

In all these changes the earlier races remained. There were 
new masters and there were more slaves; but it is not to be as- 
sumed that any race was exterminated. Not only did the Franks 
introduce their secular institutions and found anew spiritual juris- 
diction ; they waged war for their insular possessions against the 
pirates of the northern seas, the remains of whose camps and 
barrows are still to be seen. But there is no reason for supposing 
that Franks, any more than Romans, had to conquer the original 
population, much less to destroy them. The Romans slaughtered 
the Druids, and overthrew or otherwise obliterated their shrines 
and altars. But the fishermen, the agriculturists, the women and 
the children, must have been left to provide food and otherwise 
labour for the conquerors. If not, the latter would indeed have 
justified the trope which literary exigencies put into the mouth of 
Galgacus. And what the stern Roman did not attempt would 
hardly be done by the less organising Franks. 

There is some evidence of a partial occupation by Saxon and 
Danish rovers. Mr. Vigfusson finds mention of the islands in the 
Edda; and it is possible that they were used as a place d’armes by 
the ultimate conquerors of Normandy. Arms of that period have 
been found buried, especially in Guernsey. But one finds no 
further evidence of alteration in the ethnology of the islands 
between the beginning of the sixth century of the christian era 
and the annexation of the Cotentin by William Longsword, the 
second duke of Normandy, a.p. 932. It is generally assumed 
that the Normans now occupied the islands to such an extent that 
the population became Norman and has continued so ever since. 
In proof of this it is observed that the family names are mostly of 
Norman origin, the Norman law is supreme, the French language 
is indigenous, the feudal system is still in force. Modern research, 
however, has done much to weaken the force of these arguments. 
No doubt there are a good many Norman patronymics among the 
insular families ; but itis perhaps enough to reply that inasmuch as 
family names were not introduced until some time after the Norman 
annexation, and when the French language had become general and 
the manors were held by Norman lords, family names would be 
sufficiently explained by such considerations. The supremacy of 
foreign law and language would be merely a badge of political su- 
premacy and of a previous backward civilisation, and even so when 
looked into will be seen to have little real value.‘ The French 
language must have come in during the five centuries, more or less, 
during which the islands had been under the Franks; and the law 


8 See Vigfusson and Powell, Grimm Centenary Papers, No. 3. 
4 A number of non-Aryan and Celtic words still linger in the island French. 
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is really a most visionary guide. The political institutions of the 
archipelago were, nay still are, rather Frank than Norman; and 
the Norman ‘ Customary’ was not published until long after the 
final alienation from Normandy; never becoming statute in the 
islands. Even on the mainland the old Gallo-Frankish population 
clung earnestly to their ancestral institutions, as is clear from 
Professor Freeman’s account of the peasant revolt of a.p. 997. 
The same authority (‘Norman Conquest,’ i. 171) gives reason for 
believing that the Normans on acquiring the province of Neustria 
not only did not extirpate the inhabitants, but adopted many of their 
institutions ; and by the time when the Cotentin and islands were 
annexed the Normans had probably become still more Frank. The 
priests, magistrates, and autonomous communes of the people had 
been respected; Bishop Stubbs has shown that the constitutional 
tendency of the duchy was Carlovingian : ‘ What little legal system 
subsisted was derived from the Frank institutions as they were when 
Normandy was separated from the Frank dominion’ (‘ Constitu- 
tional History,’ i. § 92). The feudal system itself was not of Nor- 
man origin; and, as introduced into the islands, was commercial 
rather than organic. The parishes did not become manors, nor did the 
Norman seigneurs usually reside in the islands. They drew rents as 
absentee landlords from the old allodial proprietors whom they had 
reduced to so much of dependence. But the island farmers have, per- 
haps, never abandoned their proprietary claims ; and the chief positive 
outcome of the usurpation has been that the name of ‘ Norman’ is 
opprobrious and hateful. There is an act of the Jersey Cour Royale, 
dated 18 Feb. 1539-40, to the following effect : Guille Nycolle est con- 
dampné a Camende pour ce que devant Justice le dit Nycolle arrogante- 
ment sans cause a appellez John Hodon ‘ Normant et fils de Normant.’ 

Even so late as the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, the misfor- 
tunes of the French were a source of rejoicing to their neighbours ; 
and among the Jersey farmers a fresh narrative of defeat was met by 
the commentary: Tiens; v'ld ces de Normands rossés ocquo 
une fais. This traditional hostility (manifested in more than words on 
many occasions) dates from the times of the original occupation of 
the islands by the Normans, whose name is thus used as a generic 
term of abuse for all Frenchmen. The provocations received from 
Normandy must have been great to cause such an hereditary hatred. 
But it is now evidently yielding to milder manners and better 
knowledge of the amiable character of the French. In the inquest 
made by Henry III there was no mention of Norman law or cus- 
tom, either in writ or return. So far back as the reign of Edward II 
the royal commissioners sent to examine into the laws and rights 
of the islanders, were assured by them either that they had never 


5 The Grand Cotitumier is no doubt evidence—primd facie—of what the law was 
at the time of the separation under John; but it is not ‘ positive law’ in the islands. 
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been governed by Norman law, or that it had been with especial 
saving of customs and usages which had prevailed beyond the 
memory of man. Among these they reckoned self-government 
per optimates patrie; so that their institutions could hardly have 
been then regarded as an importation from the duchy. 

If any further proof be required of the non-Norman origin of 
the bulk of the Channel islanders, it may be observed that there 
are few traces of Norman architecture and no remains of any purely 
private castle, that sure sign of feudal conquest. A few Norman 
families must have, first and last, settled peacefully in the islands. 
But that is not a proof of conquest or of extermination of the 
natives; as is clear from the case of Scotland, where Bruce and 
Campbell, Gordon and St. Clair are still among the chiefs of society, 
although it is certain that Scotland was never conquered or popu- 
lated by the Normans. A few of the Channel-island names are 
territorial, others are modern French or English. The rest 
are the usual survivals of nicknames taken from trades, occupa- 
tions, or personal peculiarities, Le Feuvre, Larbalestier, Le Gros, 
Le Brun, &c.; or from offices, as Le Bailly, Le Vesconte. 

For the first troubled period succeeding the expansion of 
Normandy, under the Conqueror and his sons, the islands con- 
tinued an obscure section of the duchy. The lands were parted for 
administrative purposes into communes, in which some part was 
held in severalty and some in common. Twenty houses formed 
the fundamental group in Jersey, and each commune was made up 
of several vingtaines, divisions which are still preserved; ® in Guern- 
sey the group was only twelve. The chief authority was in a court 
of twelve magistrates, known in France as échevins, from the 
Germanic Schoeffen, or jurats from the Latin. The alternative 
titles show the composite origin of the institution, common to the 
north, or Frankish, Gaul, and to Acquitaine. These were recog- 
nised institutions of the Carlovingian empire ; and there is no rea- 
son to doubt that they were respected by the Normans, as held by 
Dr. Stubbs. This was due partly to motives of policy, to which the 
Normans were generally accessible ; partly also, it may be surmised, 
to Norman antecedents, which left those invaders without any pre- 
judice in favour of institutions of their own, or aught that they could 
substitute for that which they found existing. Even in England, 
which was in some senses completely subdued, so masterful a ruler as 
William the Conqueror respected the local usages of England; and 
it is not likely that the son of Rollo did less at a time when the 
Normans could have had no law of their own, and in a province 
which had not been forcibly subjugated. The islands, then, before 
Henry II must have enjoyed their own indigenous institutions. 

It is stated in Falle’s ‘ History’ (the source of most of the cur- 


In St. Ouen the divisions are called cueillettes (q.d. circles of collection). 
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rent literature) that the institutions of the islands are based upon 
a charter given them by King John immediately after the loss of 
the mainland duchy. But this appears to be a myth resting on mere 
conjecture. The earliest documentary evidence—that of the inquest 
of 82 Henry I1I—does not show the people in the character of 
Normans claiming Norman institutions under such a charter, 
although many usages and customs are mentioned. In the com- 
mission issued by Henry to Richard de Gray, that governor is in- 
structed to observe and administer the laws which were in use in 
the times of the king’s grandfather, who became duke of Normandy 
in succession to his mother, the empress Maud, before succeeding 
Stephen on the throne of England. We are, therefore, safe in 
accepting the conclusion of Mr. le Quesne, that King John after 
the loss of the duchy ‘may have confirmed the liberties of the 
people . . . but did not grant or originate them.’ And these facts 
illustrate and explain the doctrine, laid down in Calvin’s case, that 
‘the isles of Garnsey and Jersey [are] parts and parcels of the 
dukedom of Normandy yet remaining under the actual leigeance 
and obedience of the king. . . . These islands are no parcels of the 
realm of England, but several dominions, enjoyed by several titles, 
governed by several laws.’7 

The twelfth century is the beginning of the authentic history of 
these singular little states, model republics under royal protection. It 
was then that was originated their especial cognisance, formed of the 
two leopards, passant, of Normandy and one of Acquitaine, which, 
rather than the British escutcheon, is still their heraldic seal 
and bearing. It was then probably that the old communal 
divisions were formed into parishes for ecclesiastical purposes ; 
indeed, the date of 1111 a.p. is popularly ascribed to the oldest of 
the existing Jersey churches. 

During the troubled reign of John, the French made attempts 
upon the islands; and the celebrated naval commander of those 
days, Eustace le Moine, took part in the struggle, sometimes on 
one side, sometimes on the other. Of the administrative arrange- 
ments and the condition of the people we know but little. Some of 
the seigneurs probably came over and settled; notably the ances- 
tor of the present house of St. Ouen, who derived his name from a 
fief on the coast of the Cotentin, Carteret near Portbail. For 
King Philip (when he declared the dukedom forfeit for John’s 
failure to appear before him and answer to a complaint which, 
according to the latest theory, was not, as commonly stated, the 
charge of murdering his nephew, Arthur of Brittany) also pro- 
nounced the confiscation of the fiefs of the tenants-in-chief who 
might adhere to John. And of these the founder of the house of 


* 7 Coke’s Reports, 20 b. 
* Doubt has been thrown on the exact nature of these proceedings by M. Bémont 
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St. Ouen was one. So that this family, whose distinction extends 
beyond the sphere of local story, derives its patronymic from a place 
with which its members have never had any connexion since, 
although it may be seen from the Jersey coast on any clear day.° 

All these seigneurs were probably originally the leading mem- 
bers of the legislature: indeed, the assise d’héritage, at which they 
were bound to appear, was the court at which political ordon- 
nances long continued to be framed and promulgated. But they 
doubtless had for assessors the twelve jurats and the twelve rectors 
of parishes; the constables, or mayors of parishes, who now form 
the remainder of the official portion of the ‘states,’ being sub- 
sequently admitted as substitutes or deputies when the seigneurs 
ceased to attend. The bailiff ultimately became the head of the 
local magistracy ; but the governor, or captain, as a royal officer—. 
perhaps representing the primitive ‘ count’ or missus dominicus— 
originally held real, if undefined, power. In this office was vested 
the disposal of the public revenue, the right of presentation to parish 
churches, the appointment of functionaries whether civil or mili- 
tary, and the general control of the executive administration. 

It is probable that the communes were never brought under 
feudal obedience, as such; but that fiefs were created by the crown 
from time to time, and the old allodial proprietors induced by 
various motives to admit the protection of the lords, without waiv- 
ing their status as proprietors, and without incurring any of those 
military obligations which, in less fortunate countries, usually 
formed part of the feudal tenure. The farms continued heritable 
and transferable, subject to money claims or charges in kind; and 
the armed levies were perhaps on a parochial rather than a feudal 
basis, from which they ultimately developed into the modern 
militia. Five only of the Jersey fiefs were fiefs haubert or of knight- 
service, and these (though called ‘noble’) did not—as elsewhere— 
convey a title of honour. 

The division into vingtaines, which still prevails in most parts 
of Jersey, and the titles of centenier and douzenier, by which the 
parish officers of both islands are still known, point to a time when 


in a recent issue of the Revue Historique. But the point is not material to the general 
statement given above. 

® As an illustration of the antiquity of this family may be cited the report of the 
royal commissioners of 2 Edw. 1: Jurati de parrochid S** Audoeni dicunt per sacra- 
mentum suum quod Reginaldus de Cartret tenet quasdam landas de dominico regis 
pro voluntate ballivi reddendo inde annuatim vii. solidos et valent ix. solidi. Dicunt 
etiam quod rex percipit de feodo de Wynceles x. sol. annuatim per manum Johannis 
de Cartreto. Elsewhere: De feodis dicunt q. feodum de Wynceleys debet plenum relevium 
Feodum de S° Audoeno plenum relevium et Rex habere debet custodiam eorundem et 
heredum et redditus dominorum infra etatem. (V. Extente de Van 1274; second 
publication of the Société Jersiaise.) 

The fief of St. Ouen is still held by a representative of the house of De Carteret, 
who is also (1886) one of the jurats of the island of Jersey. 
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groups of householders were associated for purposes of self-govern- 
ment, which perhaps became obsolete under the feudal system.'® 
Moreover the seigneurs held courts at which the landholders had 
to appear and make avew for their holdings; and some of the 
charges, in kind and in specie, have subsisted down to our own 
day, including the right of année de succession. Under this 
custom the seigneur takes the land of proprietors dying without 
issue, and enjoys the profits for a year and a day. This pro- 
bably points to an early custom of annual division of tenure: an 
analogous right existed in Brittany under the name of droit de 
rachat. 

Under such a mixture of allodialism and feudalism the islanders 
continued their humble existence. The land in each parish was 
originally more or less common, subject to periodical division, which 
tended, gradually, to become permanent and heritable along with 
the original severalty. But in each parish there remained, down 
to days still remembered, a communal plough; and by the law or 
custom of banon the members of the parishes had the right of 
turning their cattle loose, on a certain day, on fields from which the 
crops had been cut and carried. This custom was common not 
only to both the islands, but also to the mainland of Normandy, 
and is recorded in the ‘Cottumier de Normandie.’ There is no 
trace of a game law in the sense of an exclusive right of the 
seigneurs to hunt over the lands of the tenants. There was a 
maitre des chasses, however, to watch over the crown warrens; 
and alike in Jersey and in Guernsey the right of sporting was 
restricted to the gentry, the manans being prohibited from en- 
croaching on such privileges under distinct penalties. In the year 
1526 an ordinance was passed in Jersey fixing the fine for pursuing 
game, en quelque maniére que ce soit, at ten francs, a large sum 
considering the place and time. Such laws have, happily, become 
obsolete ; and it is understood that no seigneur would now enter 
upon the lands of his farmers, for purposes of sport, until he had 
asked and obtained permission. 

With this scanty account of the original condition of island 
society, we must pass on to a few recorded events of history. 

The original separation of the islands from the main duchy 
took place in a.p. 1203-4. M. Pégot Ogier has collected evidence of 
repeated attempts to conquer them on the part of Philip Augustus, 
which were resisted with success.'' Under Henry III no affair of 
importance appears to have taken place, excepting always the 
inquest of the thirty-second year. During the latter part of Henry’s 
long and unquiet reign the lordship of the islands was an appanage 


© The use of a term indicating ‘collection’ in St. Ouen perhaps indicates that in 
that manor the power of the seigneur was greater than elsewhere. 
4 See also Dupont’s Histoire du Cotentin (Caen, 1873). 
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of the heir apparent; and there are still extant documentary 
proofs of the attention paid to them by that great statesman, after- 
wards Edward I. After he became king, that care continued; and 
the quo warranto pleas of the beginning of the reign of Edward II 
arose, probably, out of a commission issued by that king’s father. 
It has been already noted that, on this occasion, the people claimed 
the right of being administered by their own jurats, presumably 
elected, as an institution that had prevailed ab antiquo, and a tem- 
pore quo non exstat memoria; and that the antiquity was admitted. 
Besides these general questions, the holders of the placita of those 
days heard and determined money claims as between the crown 
and the religious houses, and entertained complaints of private 
persons against the royal officers. Many churches were built on 
the islands during these early Plantagenet times, among which the 
most conspicuous is that of St. Peter Port, Guernsey, dated a.p. 
1312, still in fine preservation, and a grand monument of early 
flamboyant architecture. 

An extraordinary importance was attached to the possession of 
these islands, both on the French side and the English; a feeling, 
indeed, for which it is difficult to account, but which must be kept in 
view. Joined to the number of handsome places of worship, it seems 
to show that the islands were even then prosperous places, and it 
helps to explain the growth of privileges and immunities which 
have made the English Hesperides one of the most favoured spots 
of the globe. Reiterated charters and declarations of the English 
rulers avowed the loyalty of the people, and the sense entertained 
of that loyalty by the crown. Of the attempts made to restrain 
the oppressions of the local officials, the following example (taken 
from a letter of 10 Edward I in the Patent Rolls) may be cited : 
Ajquitati dissonum ut qui ballias seu loca nostra tenent (quos ad justi- 
tiam exercendam et tenendam loco nostri ponimus) ad injurias facien- 
das presumant extendere manus suas. 

' This extract appears to be regarded by an indefatigable local 
antiquary, Mr. H. M. Godfray,'' as an indication of the existence 
in the end of the thirteenth century of a judicial officer like the 
modern bailiff. It is, however, at least possible that the bail of 
those days was more of the nature of a farm of the civil adminis- 
tration of one of the islands, given for a money consideration by 
the royal governor. One of the definitions of the old French word 
bailli given by Littré is, officier de robe qui rendait la justice au nom 
d'un seigneur ; and it is observable that the Guille de St. Remi, tenens 
balliam at whom the above censure was levelled, was attourné d’Othon 
de Grandison, the then lord governor or gardien des iles. It is, 
therefore, rather as bailli in the sense of farmer-delegate of the 


'! The writer would, once for all, express his obligations to this gentleman, whose 
conscientious labours are destined to throw a permanent light on island history. 
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governor (who may possibly have exercised some judicial functions), 
than as an officer answering to the ‘ bailiff’ of the present day (a 
chief justice appointed by the crown), that we are to regard De St. 
Remi and his colleagues of the time of Edward I. Grandison ap- 
pears to have been an absentee governor, who regarded the islands 
as a mere source of pecuniary profit, and the claims of his sons were 
ultimately bought up for a compensation of a thousand livres in 
the reign of Edward III." 

About 1336 trouble began to gather in the Channel. David 
Bruce, the exiled king of Scotland, in the course of his ultimately 
successful attempts to recover the crown, obtained the aid of the 
French king, and fell upon the islands of Wight, Guernsey, and 
Jersey; on which Rex mandat quod homines eligantur, armentur, et 
in insulas Gerneseye, Jereseye, etc. mittantur, ad eas defendendas ab 
invasione sociorum Scotie. Four years later the king complains of 
the atrocities of the Scots and their allies in Guernsey, interficientes 
quos illuc invenerant, etati, sexui, vel ordini non parcendo. Bahu- 
chet, the French admiral (afterwards captured and hanged by the 
English), was particularly conspicuous in these cruelties. The docu- 
ment quoted by Mr. Tupper (‘ History of Guernsey,’ 87) as evidence 
that the castle at St. Peter Port (Cornet) was held at that time for 
the English crown is an extract from the Parliamentary Rolls care- 
lessly copied. It really refers to the sister island ; and for ‘ Gernes- 
eye’ we should read ‘Gersuye’ or some such word. It does not 
appear that the French were finally expelled from Guernsey till 1344 ; 
in 1339, when Tupper supposes it to have been recovered, it was 
evidently in the possession of the French, whose king granted it to 
his eldest son, John, by whom it was re-granted to the celebrated 
Maréchal de Briecquebec. The chiefs of the Guernsey loyalists took 
refuge in Jersey, and finally reconquered their own island with help 
from Jersey and from England. 

By this time the separation of functions had, probably, taken 
place ; the royal writs are regularly addressed to the ‘bailiff and 
jurats’ on matters of civil administration ; and the governor, or his 
lieutenant, appears only in a military capacity." 

In 1350 a duty was ordered to be levied for the fortification of 
the town of St. Peter Port ; but that town was again captured in 1872 
by the maritime adventurer Evan of Wales. Sir Edmund Rose, 
or Rous, the English governor, was driven to take refuge in Castle 
Cornet ; but the invader ultimately retired. About the same time 
the castle of Gouray, in Jersey, was besieged by the French ; but 

12 Grandison’s predecessor as warden of the isles was Arnald Jean, who is called 


‘king’s bailiff’ in the letters patent of 1275. He appears to have employed deputies 


who are also called ‘bailiffs’ (v. inquest of the same year. Soc. Jers, second 
publication). 


18 It is to be observed that to this day the bailiff is not elected, like the jurats, and 
has not the same power in the court, only voting when the jurats are equally divided. 
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great uncertainty hangs over the affair ; all that is clear is that this 
attempt also failed of success. The castle has since been known as 
Mont Orgueil ; and it is possible that its name of pride was ac- 
quired from its having resisted a siege at a time when English 
prestige, generally, was at a very low ebb. 

The good affections and services of the islanders were frequently 
acknowledged by the sovereign in these times. In July 1341 
Edward ITI, ‘ considering with thankful remembrance how constantly 
and nobly our beloved and faithful subjects of our islands of Jersey, 
Guernsey, Sark, and Alderney have continued in their allegiance, 
and what things they have endured for the preservation of the said 
islands and the maintenance of our rights and honour .. .’ 
secures them the same immunities and privileges which they had 
heretofore enjoyed. His successor renewed the testimony and 
grant. (See Tupper, 96, 118.) 

In the Lancastrian period the islanders appear to have suffered 
the lot of the shuttlecock between their two quarrelsome neighbours. 
In a great naval battle fought about 1403, the French were un- 
usually successful ; and having dispersed the English ships and 
massacred as many of their sailors as they could capture, fell upon 
the islands. The castles held out, but great havoc was wrought 
upon the open country. Two years later a landing was effected 
in Jersey by Don Pero Nijfio, a Castilian commander acting in 
alliance with France. A bloody but not very decisive battle was 
fought—as is generally believed—in St. Aubin’s Bay, and the gallant 
leader of the Jerseymen (called ‘ Llamabule’ in the Spanish chro- 
nicle) was left dead upon the sands with many of his followers.“ 
In the following reign the tables were turned, and the aggressive 
policy of Henry V protected the islands from attack. It is to this 
martial monarch that is assigned most of the earlier part of Mont 
Orgueil Castle on the east coast of Jersey. His imbecile son and 
successor showed favour to the islands ; indeed, it is noticeable that 
their best royal friends have been among the weaker of the kings of 
England. An inspeximus of Henry VI is said to have recited the 
charter of Richard II, and we have seen that the islands were also 
objects of solicitude to Henry III and Edward II. In the latter 
part of Henry VI’s reign, however, this care obviously gave way to 
yet graver anxieties. In 1461 Queen Margaret ceded Jersey to 
Louis XI in consideration of a force sent to the succour of her side 
in the English wars. Pierre de Dreux-Bresé, count of Maulévrier, 
the seneschal of Normandy, conducted a semi-official expedition to 
England ; and Surdeval, one of his lieutenants, occupying the castle 
of Gouray, Mont Orgueil, held power in the island for many years, 
though unable altogether to overcome the influence of the Carterets 


“ Tt has been suggested that there were two of these attacks, one being on 
Guernsey, and that they have been mixed up in the narratives usually accepted. 
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in the western parishes. It is to this date that the moat and part of 
the masonry of the manor-house of St. Ouen, their ancestral seat, 
are ascribed. A monument of the French occupation continued in 
existence many years; for so late as 1516 the royal commissioners 
of that era found a duty on corn levied by the ‘ Captain’ which, they 
reported, fuyt comencé p. les ffrauncoys au tems que Surdevall fust 
Cappitaigne. The actual occupation was put an end to early in the 
reign of Edward IV, when the castle was taken by Sir R. Harleston, 
vice-admiral of England, with aid from the seigneur of St. Ouen. 

In 1483 the clergy of the diocese of Cottances obtained from 
Pope Sixtus IV a bull confirmatory of the neutrality of the islands. 
This singular privilege is mentioned by many historians and jurists, 
from Camden and Selden to Falle; it continued in force down to 
the reign of William III, when it was abolished by an order in 
council, having long been disregarded by the islanders themselves, 
who found it a check upon privateering. While it continued in 
force it had the effect of preventing, or impeding, hostilities within 
sight of the islands, and giving much protection to local commerce. 
In 1549, two years after the accession of Edward VI, Sark was 
occupied by the French, who made an attempt on Guernsey from 
that island. Defeated by the vigilance and valour of the people, 
they next attacked Jersey, but with no better result; and Sark 
was soon afterwards recovered by England. Aided by the pope, 
Henry VII weakened the jurisdiction of the feudal landlords, and 
confirmed the parochial administration of the levies, thus laying 
the foundation of the modern militia. 

The Reformation took root and flourished rapidly in the islands, 
especially in Guernsey, where a large immigration of French pro- 
testants had already begun before the Marian persecution. The 
catholic reaction also reached them, as the well-known account of 
the shocking martyrdom of Perotine Massey in Foxe is enough 
to show. The French at this period had possession of Alderney, 
from which they were expelled in the following reign by Sir Leonard 
Chamberlain, whose son was granted the farm, or perhaps seigneurie, 
of that island. During the long reign of Elizabeth, it is evident 
that the islands shared in the common prosperity. The last shred 
of English territorial aspiration on the continent of Europe being 
now gone, the archipelago became an element of another sort in 
the national life. Once it had formed a material monument of 
the dukedom out of which the royal power had grown, and seemed 
to afford stepping-stones for a victorious return there. Now that 
Calais was lost, and that the new monarchy was erected in the 
place of the Norman feudalism, all this was forgotten. The 


‘Ss The common story, in Falle and elsewhere, that the Carterets kept the French 
entirely out of the six western parishes, is disproved by a precept from Louis 
ordering Maulévrier to release the priory of St. Peter, which he had seized. 
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islanders had become Calvinists, too; and it was no longer either 
seemly or politically expedient that they should remain subject to 
a bishop who was both a papist and a foreigner. Accordingly, in 
the early part of the reign (a.p. 1568), when Paulet or Powlett, the 
last Romish dean, was deposed, if not dead, the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion of the bishop of Cottances was ousted and the archipelago 
made part of the diocese of Winchester. 

Other acts of Elizabeth are the foundation in Guernsey of 
the still flourishing college (a.p. 1563); the grant of Sark to the 
Carterets ; and the improvement of the castle in St. Helier’s harbour, 
Jersey, which (like the Guernsey college) has ever since borne the 
name of the virgin queen. She also issued an inspeximus of previous 
charters, and bore the usual witness to the loyalty of the islands. 
The reign of James I is chiefly noticeable for the introduction 
of episcopalianism into Jersey. Heylin relates how this was done by 
the help of intrigue and personal motives. In Guernsey presby- 
terianism held out better; and the English church was only 
grudgingly accepted after the Restoration in that island. 

In 1610 the bailiff of Guernsey was Amias de Carteret, seigneur 
of Trinity Manor in Jersey. He was appointed lieutenant-governor 
by Lord Carew of Hopton, the official enjoying the dignity and 
emoluments of governor; and his appointment in Guernsey is 
noticeable for more reasons than one: showing, as it does, that a 
native of one island could hold office in the other, and also that the 
duties of lieutenant-governor and bailiff were not deemed incom- 
patible. So late as the beginning of the eighteenth century, these 
offices were again united, in Guernsey, in the person of Sir Edmund 
Andros. 

In the early part of the reign of Charles I, the French 
threatened to attack the islands, in retaliation for Buckingham’s 
expedition upon their coasts. In consequence of this, additions 
and improvements were made in the castle of Elizabeth at 
St. Helier. That incommodious fortress—where the quartered 
English and French arms of Queen Elizabeth, and the three swords- 
in-pile of the Paulets, are still to be seen sculptured on the masonry 
—was twice the palace of Charles’s son, once as prince of Wales, 
and once as king, de jure of Great Britain and Ireland, de facto of 
Jersey. Here too was begun the ‘ History of the Rebellion ;’ Hyde 
lived in ‘the lower ward’ as a guest of Sir George Carteret, the 
royalist governor, for nearly two years. It is at first sight singular 
that, while Jersey was, on the whole, royalist during the trouble of 
those times, Guernsey was generally well affected towards the popular 
cause ; but the explanation is to be found in the religious difference, 
of which traces long remained, and are perhaps even yet not wholly 
lost. In 1692 Canon Falle could boast, in a Jersey pulpit, that the 
population of the island were all of the church of England, and 
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‘there is not one separate sect of any congregation whatsoever in 
the whole island.’ The use of the liturgy was, however, opposed 
in Guernsey for a very long time; so late as 1755 the dean was 
obliged to have recourse to the aid of the magistrates when reading 
it in the town church. 

In spite of the whig tendencies of his island during the great 
rebellion, the Cavalier lieutenant-governor of Guernsey was able to 
hold out in Castle Cornet by the help occasionally sent him from 
Jersey; and it was not until the larger island had been forcibly 
invaded and conquered by a squadron of Blake’s ships and a 
brigade of Ironsides, that the place surrendered after a siege that 
lasted almost as long as that of Troy. 

Of the general political condition of the islands in the seven- 
teenth century, and of their affection towards England, let the 
following, from the royal chaplain, Dr. Peter Heylin, suffice : 


The people live, as it were, in liberd custodid, in a kind of free sub- 
jection, not any way acquainted with taxes . . . insomuch that when the 
parliaments of England contribute towards the occasion of their princes 
there is always a proviso in the act, ‘That this grant of subsidies, or 
anything therein contained, extend not to charge the inhabitants of 
Guernsey and Jersey . . . &c.’ These privileges and immunities (to- 
gether with divers others) . . . have been a principal occasion of that 
constancy wherewith they have persisted faithfully in their allegiance, 
and disclaimed even the very name and thought of France . . . so much 
doth liberty, or at the worst a gentle yoke, prevail upon the mind and 
fancy of the people. 


It may be added that in Heylin’s time the population of 
Guernsey—perhaps including the minor isles that constitute the 
bailiwick—was estimated at 20,000, and that of Jersey at 30,000.'* 
In other respects Guernsey was by far the more prosperous and 
(as we should now say) progressive of the islands. 

The treatment of the islands by Cromwell, in spite of the 
trouble that they had given, was both constitutional and considerate. 
From Burton’s Diary (quoted by Mr. Tupper) we find that in 
1654 they were exempted from sending members to Westminster, 
‘because not governed by our laws, but by municipal institutions 
of their own.’ In 1656 they were similarly exempted from the 
incidence of the excise. 

Charles II wisely took no notice of the parliamentary proclivities 
of either the majority in Guernsey or the minority in Jersey, but 
confirmed the ancient privileges of the islands. The French con- 
tinued their designs upon them ; but the only serious attempt that 
they made was frustrated by friendly information conveyed to one of 
the clergy by the Huguenot wife of Turenne, and by the loyalty of 


16 These estimates were, doubtless, very much in excess of the real figures— 
v. table below, p. 37. 
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the rebel general, Lambert, who was a state prisoner in Guernsey. 
Under James II we hear only of a bold attack made in Guernsey 
upon the papist portion of the troops, who were disarmed by the 
protestant party on the eve of William’s accession. 

The reign of William III was memorable for the signal victory 
of the British navy at Cape la Hogue, largely due to the enterprise 
of Mr. John Tupper of Guernsey, who contrived to elude the French 
fleet in his yacht, and bring intelligence to the British admiral. It 
was during this reign that the business of privateering began to be 
seriously renewed " by the islanders, who are said to have captured 
1,500 French prizes during that comparatively short period. They 
carried on this trade throughout the eighteenth century with such 
success as to win from Mr. Burke the title of ‘one of the naval 
powers of the world.’ 

In 1778, while the American war was at its height, the French 
made a serious attempt to land in Jersey, their force being com- 
manded by a cadet of the princely house of Nassau, who held a 
commission in the French army. The landing was successfully 
opposed. In January 1781 a subordinate of Nassau’s, by name 
Macquart, a broken gamester of the Cassanova type, made a despe- 
rate attempt on the town of St. Helier, in which, if successful, he 
would doubtless have been supported by a large French force. 
Macquart, who is known in history by his assumed title of Baron 
de Rallecourt, was shot on the market-place of the town, now the 
Royal Square, and those of his men who survived the brief engage- 
ment were sent as prisoners to Portsmouth. The victory was 
greatly due to the steady valour of the Jersey militia, of whom 
Dumouriez reported at the time that they were such good marks- 
men, and so devoted to England, that it would require ten thousand 
good troops to conquer the island. 

Since that date the loyalty of the people has not been exposed 
to any renewal of these rude trials; but they continue faithful and 
resolute, as may be seen from a ballad by the late Georges Métivier, 
of Guernsey, which may also be cited as a specimen of the local 
language : 

Quand les Frangais front virair d’bord 
Nos murs de coeur-de-quéne, 

Quand j’haiss’teron leu tricolor, 
J’n’iron pas & la Seine. 


In recent times this spirit has been again acknowledged by 
English rulers. King William IV honoured them by declaring 
their militia regiments ‘royal,’ and by appointing an officer of 
each island to be a royal aide-de-camp. Her present majesty 
visited the islands early in her reign, and paid them similar com- 
pliments. 


17 Sir George Carteret’s piracies, under the Commonwealth, are of course well known. 
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It only remains to conclude this unavoidably concise record by 
a brief mention of some of the distinguished men whom the islands 
have at various times produced. In order properly to explain this, 
it is necessary to remind the reader how very small the numbers 
of the people have always been. 

In the two bailiwicks the population has stood, at various 
times, at the following figures : 











GUERNSEY. JERSEY. 
A.D. | Town Total } A.D. Town Total 
|- 

16145 | 1,800 8,000" || 1692 alt | 15,000 

1727 4,500 10,500 | 1734 say 7,000 20,000 

1800 8,450 16,155" | 1806-15 | —* 22,855 

1871 16,166 30,593 1871 | 80,756 56,627 

1881 16,658 | 32,607 1881 | 28,020 52,445 | 
With unimportant additions for the minor * Corresponding figures for Jersey not 

islands. forthcoming. 


In the seventeenth century, therefore, the total of the archipelago 
wss probably under 25,000 souls, what would now hardly consti- 
tute an elective integer in England. Among those then produced 
by this tiny community were George Carteret, who, after adminis- 
tering the affairs of Jersey in times of great trouble, and defending 
the island valiantly against the invincible Cromwell, became vice- 
chamberlain of the royal household, treasurer of the navy, lord 
of the admiralty, member of parliament, and commissioner of the 
board of trade; Daniel Brevint, dean of Lincoln; John Durel, 
dean of Windsor; Philip Falle, canon of Durham and chaplain to 
William III; and Edmund Andros, who, after filling the post of 
governor-general of New England (with which were included New 
Jersey and New York), died bailiff and lieutenant-governor of his 
native island. 

In the following century the islands produced, among other im- 
portant persons, Vice-Admiral Philip Durell ; Morant, the historian ; 
Admiral Carteret, the circumnavigator; Dr. James Bandinel, the 
Bampton lecturer ; and Jean, the painter: the famous Lord Gran- 
ville, secretary of state and viceroy of Ireland, was of the St. Ouen 
family, though not born in the island. Major-general Sir I. Brock, 
the heroic governor-general of Canada, who died in the arms of 
victory in 1812; Dobree, the collaborator of Porson and regius pro- 
fessor of Greek at the university of Cambridge; John Macculloch, 
the geologist; the Le Marchants, father and sons; and Admiral 
Lord de Saumarez, were all Channel islanders. Among minor or 
more recent celebrities may be mentioned Lempriere, author of the 
‘Classical Dictionary ;’ James Amiraux Jeremie, regius professor 
of divinity and dean of Lincoln; not to mention the names of 

18 V. declaration of 1652. 
'* Add soldiers, sailors, and strangers, say 3,000, or total 19,000 (Stiles). 
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persons now living. This is but an incomplete list ; yet few English 
boroughs or even counties could compete with it. 

We have only had space for a very brief summary of the cha- 
racteristic facts of this curious episode of feudalism. Whatever be 
the origin of Channel Island institutions, it is evident that they 
had been a perpetual care and object of favour to the kings of the 
old monarchy. With the Tudors began the dawn of modern 
society ; and the repression of the old aristocratic spirit found an 
echo on these remote rocks. The power of the seigneurs was 
curbed, the local levies were taken out of their hands and made 
into rudiments of the militia force now existing. Originally organ- 
ised on the basis of the parish, each company was put under the 
command of parochial captains, probably elected by the people.” 
In the reign of Henry VIII a quarrel between the royal governor 
of Jersey (Sir Hugh Vaughan) and the bailiff (Helier de Carteret) 
led to the discomfiture of the former and favoured the growth of 
that independence which now distinguishes the bailiffs office. In 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign Sir Walter Raleigh was governor of 
Jersey, and there set on foot reforms, among which was a system 
of registration for property which is still in operation. The royal 
court of Guernsey, in the next reign, had monopolised the power 
which ought to belong—and in Jersey does belong—to the ‘states’ 
or representative assembly: the functions of the Guernsey states 
are practically suspended, except in regard to the election of office- 
bearers and the voting of supplies. 

The Reformation took root naturally, and no religious crisis of 
an acute nature disturbs the annals of the islands or the traditional 
feelings of their present inhabitants. The great struggle of the 
seventeenth century passed off in the same unrancorous manner. 
After Cromwell had reduced Jersey, Carteret was treated very 
differently from the unlucky defenders of Drogheda; and Michael 
Lempriere, who became bailiff, exercised his influence in favour of 
moderation. No blood was shed, and the Cavaliers of the island 
were permitted to compound for the retention of their property. 
The cause of this difference is not far to seek; it is the absence 
of religious animosity such as had laid Ireland waste in 1641, 
and is, therefore, characteristic of Oliver’s nature, stern but 
just. The islands, as we have seen, continued to be considered 
during the Commonwealth, being excluded from a parliamentary 
redistribution bill and from the excise, in both instances out of 
express deference to their ancestral immunities. Under the Restora- 
tion these privileges were secured afresh, while the organisation of 
the militia was undertaken in a spirit of seriousness unusual in that 
frivolous age. The then governor, Sir Thomas Morgan, was a brave 
old Cavalier; and in view of threatened attacks from France he 


*” In 1545 the protector Somerset ordered this organisation by parish companies. 
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reformed the militia, combining the parochial companies so as to 
make five regiments of infantry (clothed in scarlet) with two troops 
of horse guards and a train of artillery whose guns were kept in the 
parish churches. 

In 1771 some legal and administrative measures were introduced 
in Jersey, and that island, by the introduction of a number of elected 
deputies into the legislature in the present century, is now politi- 
cally ahead of Guernsey. 

Thus it will be seen that, on the whole record, a singular fact 
emerges. These insular fragments of the duchy from which the 
feudal monarchy of England arose are the parts of the realm in 
which feudalism has become least oppressive and autonomy most 
complete. While the larger country has retained its game laws and 
its quasi-feudal relations of landlord and occupier, the islands have 
only kept the more picturesque elements of feudalism. In Great 
Britain and Ireland the land became all feudal except such portions 
as were held in franc-almoign, and the feudal system still affects 
land tenure and agriculture at large. The only parts of those 
kingdoms which escaped are the Norse archipelago of Shetland and 
Orkney, where those fragments of ancient Scandinavia, in common 
with the continental fatherland of the Normans, never adopted the 
system which is connected in our minds with the Norman name. 

The Channel archipelago, on the other hand, fell into a mixed 
condition. The prevalence of feudalism in the adjacent countries 
ultimately proved sufficiently strong to lead to the creation of 
fiefs upon the island territory. But the allodial tenure and some 
part of the communal organisation remained, and, in their modern 
forms, are now stronger than the veneer of feudalism which the 
Franks and Normans at one time superimposed. The people have 
regained the whole local military power ; the seigneurs, as such, 
have lost their seats in the legislative body. Their own courts, with 
aveux, reliefs, &c. have been so dealt with that they do not clash with 
the rights of the yeomen; the wealth of the islands is distributed 
in a fairly equable way; there is no pauperism among the rural 
population, no political disaffection, and no crime. 

H. G. Keene. 
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Queen Elizabeth 
and the Valois Princes 


I 


N the year 1559 a new page was turned over in all the histories of 
Europe. Within the year the kingdoms of England, France, 
Denmark, and Portugal had lost their sovereigns. There was a 
new pope. The doge of Venice and the duke of Ferrara both were 
dead; and Charles V, who from his monastery at Yuste had still 
inspired the actions of Spain and the counsels of the empire— 
Charles V had died in September 1558. 

Philip 11 at thirty-three is the oldest king in Europe; but 
these young kings and queens are subtle, temporising, full of com- 
promises, at once audacious and irresolute. The warrior had 
already given place to the diplomat; the man now gives place to 
the woman. Elizabeth of England, Catherine of France, Mary of 
Scotland fill the stage of Europe. 

Everywhere the politics of Europe changed. Spain, by the 
death of Mary Tudor, was divorced from England, by the death of 
Paul IV was reconciled to Rome. France, by the death of Henri II, 
was left in the hands of a neglected woman, timid, irresolute, and 
little used to rule. The kingdom swung between two opposite 
policies—the hope of the Low Countries inclining it to England, the 
dread of heresy persuading it to Spain. And England, six months 
ago almost a Spanish province, had now become the head and front 
of liberal reform. 

So much for the purely diplomatic side. But the inner life of 
nations was also changing, quickened by the spirit of the Reformation. 
There was a new and dangerous independence of authority; the 
people, submissive for nearly two centuries, spoke again of their 
rights and of their privileges. The burghers of Seville seized the 
ingots of the Indies shipped to Philip II in order to repay them- 
selves for the money they had lent the king.' The bankers of 
Antwerp refused to advance their gold either to Philip or Elizabeth. 
The members of the French parliament refused to vote save ac- 


' Forneron, Histoire de Philippe II. 
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cording to their conscience. ‘Heresy is encouraging ideas of 
liberty,’ wrote Charles V to his daughter Juana, a few months 
before his death.2 And when, in the last illness of Mary Tudor, 
the Spanish ambassador offered Elizabeth the protection of Philip, 
she haughtily declared that she ‘ was confident in the People who 
all were of her party (and this is true); it is only by the People 
that she occupies her present position ; all that she has she owes 
to the People, and nothing to your Majesty, and nothing to the 
nobility of England.’ * 

This new authority of the people, strong enough in Spain to 
seize the royal treasure, in England to support a queen declared 
illegitimate and heretical by the pope, was in France more audacious 
still. For the Huguenots were no longer merely heretics to heaven 
and to Rome. Out of their midst had grown two new parties, the 
politiques and the malcontents, heretics to the royal government, 
freethinkers not only in religion but in affairs of state. They 
asked not only a free church, but a free parliament, clamouring for 
the assembly of the states-general.t And this new party, with a 
home policy and a foreign policy to suggest, and other than church 
reforms in their petitions, these Huguenots by policy as well as by 
conviction, had become so great a power in France that both 
Catherine dei Medici and Elizabeth of England were fain, at 
different moments, to use them as a crutch to sustain their own 
trembling authority. For both Catherine and Elizabeth, the two 
great figures of their age, were placed in a difficult and dangerous 
position. In France Catherine had only the name of power. The 
people were divided by faction; the house of Guise and the house 
of Condé contended in Paris for the sovereign power. She com- 
plained bitterly combien il est malaysé que ceste farce se joue a tant de 
personnages. Only by supporting the Huguenots, by using every 
influence that weakened the Guises, could Catherine preserve a sem- 
blance of royalty. Car Dyeu m’a laisseé, she writes to her daughter 
in Spain, aveque troys enfans petys, et en heun royaume tout dyvysé, 
n’y ayant heun seul a qui je me puise du tout fyer, qui n’aye quelque 
pasion particoulyere.° 

In England the position of Elizabeth was glorious but full of 
dangers. She was still at war with France and Scotland; the 
treasury was empty. The catholics might be tempted to proclaim 
Mary Stuart. LElizabeth’s legitimacy was questioned by every 
catholic power ; and though it was the interest of Spain® to sup- 

2 Dossier de Yuste, 3 May 1558, quoted by Forneron. See also speech of duke of 
Alva, 20 July 1562, Foreign State Papers. 

3 1832, Mem. de la Real Acad. vii. 254. 

* Armand Baschet, Diplomatie Vénitienne; also De la Ferriére and Baumgarten. 

5 Armand Baschet, Diplomatie Vénitienne, i. December 1560. 


®*We must defend England against Scotland and France, even as we should 
defend Brussels.’ Granville, 5 Dec. 1559; also Margaret of Austria’s letter, Teulet 
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port Elizabeth against Mary Stuart, still to accept the proffered 
hand of Philip would be to stultify the bold and liberal policy on 
which Elizabeth had determined. She temporised with Spain ; she 
temporised with France. She accepted no definite policy. And yet, 
with Mary of Scotland queen at Paris, Elizabeth was scarcely safe 
upon her throne in London. Mary Stuart did not hesitate to 
assume the arms and titles of queen of England and queen of 
Ireland in addition to her queenship of Scotland and of France.’ 
But Elizabeth trusted in her own popularity, her personal ascen- 
dency, and in the divided and harassed state of her neighbours. 
Aware that so long as their intestine troubles lasted the French 
could never attempt invasion, Elizabeth extended a friendly hand to 
the French court and spared no effort secretly to fan the civil 
war. 
Then rather suddenly, in the December of 1560, Francis II 
died. Mary Stuart was no longer reigning queen of France. 
Almost at the same moment the civil war broke out in open fer- 
ment. The gain of Calais became probable for England, the 
friendship of England became necessary for France. Elizabeth, 
however, felt nowise bound to the house of Valois, which had 
nursed and abetted the pretensions of Mary Stuart. She made 
no secret of her communication with the Huguenot rebels ; nor of 
the fact that by their aid she hoped to regain the town of Calais. 
Under the prince of Condé they were powerful in the north. On 
15 April 1562, when the Huguenot Vidame de Chartres took’ the 
town of Havre,* Calais seemed almost within the grasp of England ; 
for on 25 Sept. an English army under Lord Warwick entered 
Normandy and occupied Havre. 

Elizabeth was now in a very singular position. Her soldiers 
occupied Havre, and fought for the rebels of a Throne with which 
she was nominally at peace, at whose court her ambassador, Sir 
Thomas Smith, represented her still, and discharged his ordinary 
duties ; while a second English ambassador, Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton, had let himself be captured by the rebels, and represented 
Elizabeth in the Huguenot camp at Orléans. Complicated as the 
situation was, it seemed most advantageous to Elizabeth. Occupying 
Havre with her armed men, and subsidising rebellion with her money, 
she would refuse to make peace unless Calais were restored. Yet 
Catherine was determined on retaining Calais. The civil war became 
less a crusade from that moment, and more of a duel between two 
clever women. It was the interest of Catherine to make peace 

















ii. 54 (7 Dec. 1559). ‘This would unite the three crowns of France, England, and 
Scotland on the head of Francois II. The loss of Brussels were not so bad.’ 
? Murdin, 749. Ellis, Notes of Burghley. 
§ Paul de Foix to Catherine de Medicis. Foreign State Papers. 
® Le XVI Siécle et les Valois, De la Ferriére. 
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—of Elizabeth to fan the flame of battle. ‘For,’ writes Throck- 
morton from the Huguenot camp," ‘although Condé and his party 
do not deserve your aid, yet for recovering Calais, and maintaining 
a faction at your majesty’s devotion in this realm, it is necessary to 
succour them.’ So wrote Throckmorton from the rebel camp; but 
Smith, at court, was of a contrary opinion. Again and again he 
informed Elizabeth that the French would never yield her Calais, 
and that her aid to Condé only served to threaten England with 
French reprisals later on. He assures her '' that could they get the 
aid of Spain the French would make a strong army, seize an 
English fort, cause sedition in England and rebellion in Scotland. 
Smith fully understood the danger of provoking France to raise the 
claims of Mary Stuart; but he also appreciated the vacillation of 
Philip.'? In the hesitation of Spain lay the opportunity of England, 
and Philip would not yet offend his heretic sister-in-law: ‘ England 
and traffic are too much joined.’ * 

Elizabeth laid to heart so much of the warning of Smith as 
caused her a continual suspicion that Condé and Queen Catherine 
would make their terms without her. She was right. On 
19 March 1563, Condé and Queen Catherine signed the peace of 
Amboise in the absence of Coligny. 

The terms were disastrous to England. So far from recovering 
Calais, the English were at once expelled the realm. L’on déchassera 
tous estrangers hors du royaulme de France, ran the treaty.“ ‘Of 
course,’ wrote Coligny, hearing of it, ‘this word strangers cannot 
possibly apply to the English.’ It was precisely to them it did 
apply. .The united French armies, forgetting differences of politics 
and religion, attacked the English in Havre. By the end of July, 
ignominiously cast out by force and hunger, Warwick had to with- 
draw, defeated. France was dangerously at peace again, and not 
only at peace, but inspirited by a national success. To one French- 
man at least, to Coligny, the brilliant siege of Havre suggested 
a great foreign enterprise as the cure for civil war, an enterprise 
that had become possible since, for a few weeks, Catholics and 
Huguenots alike had been able to forget their dissensions, and to 
remember that, first of all, they were Frenchmen. 

Catherine was mistress of the situation. Elizabeth appeared to 
have gained only humiliation and defeat in their encounter. But 
in reality she had impressed Catherine with her force, with her 


” Throckmorton to Elizabeth, 15 Dec. 1562. Foreign. 

“' Smith to Elizabeth, 8 Nov. 1562. Foreign. 

12 22 Dec. 1562. Smith to Council. Foreign. 's Sévres. 

Note for the treaty of Amboise. Foreign State Papers. 

8 See Forneron, Philippe II, and also the Spanish despatches of Chantonnay, 
K 1,500, Archives Nationales, for the chagrin and dismay of Philip at the success of 
France in taking Havre: ‘ Elizabeth had assured him she. could stand a siege of at 
least a year’s duration,’ writes Saint-Sulpice to Catherine. 
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astuteness. Catherine beheld in her a terrible neighbour, a per- 
petual scourge to her enemies. The marvellous audacity of Elizabeth 
in outraging the champions of Mary Stuart, impressed Catherine 
as energy and strength. She would be as effective in alliance as 
in enmity. In November 1564, Catherine sent for Smith,'® and 
asked him in the presence of the king why his queen had never 
married. Before the astonished ambassador could answer, she 
asked again, ‘Why does the queen not marry Lord Robert Dudley?’ 
There were in France, as in England, many scandals about Queen 
Elizabeth, and Smith was not ignorant of them when he replied that, 
should the queen desire it, she was free to marry Dudley, for her 
parliament had continually pressed marriage upon her, leaving the 
absolute choice of a husband to herself. ‘Why, then,’ rejoined 
Queen Catherine again, ‘why does your queen not marry Robert 
Dudley?’ Smith made no answer at the time; but early in the 
February of 1565, Queen Catherine sent again for Smith," and 
proposed to him a marriage between Charles IX, her son, the king 
of France, and Elizabeth, the queen of England. 

The project was singular and audacious. To marry the protestant 
queen of England, a reigning and powerful sovereign, to the 
reigning king of France, a catholic, and the open enemy of reform, 
would indeed be in some sort a gage of religious quiet. Catherine, 
perhaps, divined that such a peace would be a balm for the many 
wounds of France. But in the way of this improbable and almost 
unnatural marriage the difficulties were immense, and seemed im- 
possible to conquer. Nevertheless Cecil seemed at least to take the 
project seriously to heart. It was certainly against the ehance of 
happiness that the queen was thirty and the king only fifteen years 
of age. But, even if they married, Charles and Elizabeth would see 
little of each other. She would reign in England, he in France, 
‘ whither,’ said Catherine, ‘ if your queen marry the king, she must 
occasionally let herself be constrained to come.’ '* The real difficulty 
was, firstly, the question of religion, and secondly, the question of 
inheritance. For if one child alone were born to inherit both king- 
doms, it was arranged that the seat of rule must be in France, and 
England governed by a viceroy.'* This was a hard prospect for 
English pride to face. Yet so difficult was the question of succession, 
so great the immediate fear of Mary Stuart and the catholics, that 
Cecil merely asked a little delay in which to consider the prospects 
of the match. 

But delay was precisely that which Queen Catherine could not 
grant. Her authority needed immediate support, and she must have 
it, from England or from Spain. She was willing to forgive past 

© Smith, 8 Nov. 1564. Foreign State Papers. 


* 9 Feb.: Smith to Cecil. 15 Feb.: Speech of Cecil to Paul de Foix. 
8 Foreign: Smith to Elizabeth, 15 April. * Foreign: Notes by Cecil, 15 Feb. 
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injuries, to marry her child to Elizabeth, but it must be at once. 
Catherine had always in her mind's eye two opposite goals of suc- 
cess, and her tortuous course now made for one and now for the 
other. There were two mighty futures open to France. As the 
ally of Spain, as the second catholic power, France might remain 
great in the safe and sacred highways of tradition. But there was 
always that other possibility, that audacious liberal dream, which 
haunted at some moment all the keener minds of France from the 
time when Francis I lay a captive at Pavia to the days of the pro- 
ject of Spires in 1578. This second policy would have made 
France the antagonist of the empire, would have made her the 
great latitudinarian power, the foe of the Inquisition, sheltering 
under her broad egis the protestants of Germany and Denmark, 
accepting the fellowship of England and Venice, admitting, if needs 
be, the Grand Seigneur himself. 

Catherine at this juncture was attempting to decide between 
these different ideals. On the one hand, she might marry France 
to England and inaugurate a liberal policy.. On the other hand, 
she believed that at Bayonne, in June, she would meet the king of 
Spain, who would offer her the emperor’s daughter for her son.” 
She must be in a position to accept or decline, and therefore 
Elizabeth must decide without delay. 

Catherine had said to Somers in 1564, ‘ My son is sought 
after upon all sides,’ and among the princesses whom rumour se- 
lected as the future queen of France were the emperor’s daughter, 
the infanta of Portugal, the queen of England, and, lastly, 
the only daughter of the Grand Turk, born in marriage, willing 
for baptism, and enriched with ‘a dowry of five millions, and 
he cannot tell what realms.’** Here was a dazzling choice, 
and among the daughters of the four great antagonists of the 
earth. 

The emperor’s daughter was a pretty, amiable, and pious child ; 
the infanta of Portugal a young girl of sixteen ; the Turkish sultana 
had her sacks of treasure, and her charms and veils of mystery ; 
Elizabeth was thirty, a heretic, an irascible woman, vain, astute, 
extravagant, and though not devoid of a certain wit and good bear- 
ing, a certain grace and attraction of manner,” yet neither young 
nor lovely, for, says Queen Catherine, ‘every one tells me of her 
beauty, but from what I see of her portrait, I must confess she has 
no good painters at court.’* Charles, however, declared himself the 
lover of this least favoured lady. ‘Madam,’ he cried to his mother 
in the presence of Smith, ‘I would have the queen of England an 


% Foreign: Note by Cecil, 26 March. Smith to Elizabeth, 7 June. Journal of 
affairs in France, July 2. 

2! Smith to Leicester, July 1565. 

22 Tommaseo, Michiel, 1557. °3 Foreign. Smith, Notes, April. 
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I could,’ * and again he declared that he found no fault in her age. 
It is possible that the young king, a tall slender long-faced boy, 
pallid and amiable,” was glad to think of an escape from that 
inevitable surveillance of his mother’s, which, as we learn from 
the Venetian ambassadors, gradually sucked the spirit out of a 
naturally chivalric and valorous disposition. From some cause, 
from the hope of liberty, from ambition, or from obedience, the 
young king was willing and eager to marry the queen of England. 
And Queen Catherine also was anxious for the match. She pro- 
bably disliked Elizabeth, but for the moment she was really desirous 
of a placable national anti-crusader policy. She wished for no ex- 
travagance of the Inquisition, no interference of the popes. She 
wished to subdue the Guises, dangerously popular in Paris. She 
spared no pains to conciliate the Huguenots.* France was willing 
to ally herself with England; it was Elizabeth that could not 
decide. 

To imperil the independence of her kingdom ; to put herself in 
the power of a catholic, who would murder her perhaps, and then 
marry Mary Stuart; to become the unloved and elderly wife of a 
child of fifteen; this was a melancholy prospect for Elizabeth. 
Probably she never intended to consent. But she pretended to 
deliberate, partly to secure a rapprochement with France, and partly 
to conciliate her own parliament, never weary of insisting on her 
marriage. It was not the first time that she had smiled on some 
advancing prince, had appeared to soften, meditating all the while 
some task for him as impossible as that which any fabled princess 
ever set her fairy lover. 

Meanwhile there was a great come-and-go of ambassadors and 
secretaries, an air of secret business in either court, a stir of 
rumour in Europe. ‘It is whispered here that marriage is intended 
between France and England,’ writes Randolph from Scotland on 
30 March ; and so late as June he writes again that ‘the queen of 
Scots declares herself undone if England mate with France.’ But 
by this time Elizabeth had refused the alliance. Brave as she was, 
she could not endure to wed a lad of fifteen. By 7 June” the 
affair was virtually at an end. By the end of the month the 
queen of France had met her child, the queen of Spain, with Alva 
at Bayonne. 


II 


The conference of Bayonne was one of those surprising blunders 
which ever and anon interrupt and paralyse the versatile policy of 


24 Smith to Queen. 25 Ibid. 
*6 Tommaseo, Suriano, 1561; ibid. Barbero, 1563 ; De la Ferriére, p. 189. 
27 Smith to Elizabeth, 7 June. Foreign State Papers. 
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Catherine. It was surely strange that at the very moment chosen 
to conciliate the Huguenots and the powers of the north, Catherine 
should let herself be seen upon the Spanish frontier holding counsel 
with the duke of Alva. The contemporary impression was profound. 
For several years Catherine had done her utmost to reconcile the 
protestants. She had openly protected the queen of Navarre 
against the schemes of Spain. She had made Dandelot a colonel. 
She allowed Condé to preach in the palace. In January 1564 
Chantonnay wrote to the king of Spain: ‘ The king here favours the 
admiral and makes very good cheer for him and Andelot.’ And 
Philip had replied that he was deeply grieved to find his brother of 
France familiar with persons who might lead him to damnation 
(le podrian danar).*  Saint-Sulpice, writing from Madrid, tells 
Catherine of the horror which her laxity has created in the Spanish 
court. The king fears that France is endemoniada. In the re- 
ports of the Venetian envoys we read a similar tale. For the last 
three years Catherine had spared no pains to secure civil peace by 
royal toleration, and now quite suddenly she deserted her accus- 
tomed policy, and went to concert her measures with Alva at 
Bayonne. ‘ She has thrown off the mask,’ cried the Huguenots, who 
from that moment never wholly trusted in her mediations. And 
when next year the Inquisition entered Flanders, all the protes- 
tants of Europe were convinced that a great scheme to exter- 
minate reform was the real object of the conference of Bayonne. 

We know that it was not so. In the ninth volume of the 
‘Granville State Papers,’ and in the minutes sent by Alva at Bayonne 
to Philip II, preserved in the French national archives, and abun- 
dantly quoted by M. Forneron in his ‘ Histoire de Philippe II,’ 
enough remains to show us how little intention had Catherine of 
submitting to the dictates of Philip. She was perfectly informed, 
through her correspondence with Saint-Sulpice,” of the fact that 
Spain was at least as eager as England that civil war should ravage 
and weaken her kingdom. ‘And the more your majesty is aware 
of their longing to hinder any peace, the more anxious I am sure 
she will be to conclude one.’ Catherine was quite persuaded to 
concede nothing to Alva without very mature deliberation. 

In fact the conference of Bayonne resulted in pure exasperation 
to the Spaniards. Alva had come armed with a double purpose: 
firstly, while Catherine was occupied with her daughter, he had de- 
termined to conclude behind her back a secret league with Montlue, 
the chief of the French infantry ;* secondly, he came to demand 
of Catherine herself a second and open Holy League with Spain. 


8 K 1,501, Arch. Nat. See Chantonnay’s Despatches, quoted by Forneron. 

* MS. Bibl. Nat. No. 3,161, fol. 96. 

* Montluc was the head of a party in France which really feared the apparent 
Huguenotism of Catherine. For the details of his conspiracies (1563-5) with Alva 
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In reality Alva gained nothing: Catherine outwitted him at 
every point. ‘Will you join the Holy League?’ asked the duke. 
‘ Certainly,’ replies Catherine, ‘if you include the emperor.’ Alva 
was disconcerted, for the emperor, pledged to tolerance by fear 
of a German rebellion, could not possibly be included in the league. 
To add to his exasperation, no sooner had the queen of France 
arrived at Bayonne, than a Turkish ambassador landed at Mar- 
seilles to demand security for Ottoman ships in the ports of France. 
‘She will do nothing for us,’ cries Granville, ‘she only wishes to 
cover her secret alliance with the Turk.’* ‘It is impossible to 
entrap the queen,’ writes Alva. ‘ Please God, her real intention be 
not liberty of conscience!’ And Philip scribbles on the margin of 
Alva’s despatches, la reyna per estos platicos gosise (banters) al 
Duque. Catherine dei Medici was at least a match for Alva. 

It is a pity that so much ability, so much address, were wasted 
on elaborating a signal mistake. While the queen was fencing 
adroitly with Alva, the Huguenots were convinced that she was 
plotting with their enemies to destroy them. In the eyes of the 
protestants the conference was a sign of catholic and conservative 
consolidation. It meant the unity of France and Spain. A little 
later they said it meant the Inquisition. And while the two 
catholic courts still were at Bayonne the news came from Scotland 
that Mary Stuart had married the catholic Lord Darnley. On the 
last day of June, Charles IX wrote to Elizabeth expressing his 
approval of the marriage.” 

Elizabeth was furious. She had hoped against hope that Mary 
would marry Robert Dudley, and thus gain Scotland to the in- 
terests of England. And Mary had married a catholic, French 
at heart. Elizabeth saw herself surrounded by enemies upon all 
sides: a catholic king and queen at her very gates in Scotland, 
and a rejected France conversing with the enemy of heresy at 
Bayonne. 

It was necessary to make reprisals. All over protestant Europe 
there spread a spirit of suspicion and antagonism, a desire to 
frustrate the supposed machinations of Catherine and Alva. 
Heresy had determined to sell its life dearly. In 1567 the people 
of the Netherlands rose in arms against the Inquisition of the 


and Philip II, see M. Forneron’s excellent (and abundantly docwmentée) Histoire de 
Philippe II. 

81 All through the Spanish state papers of this time we find the old fear of a league 
between France and the Porte. In August 1570 Don Francis de Alava writes he would 
not wonder if next year France should give Toulon to the Turks! And in October he 
warns Philip II that the Huguenots are negotiating with the Grand Seigneur. But the 
evidence is abundant. See Charriére, and also Baumgarten’s interesting and scholarly 
little work Vor der Bartholoméius-Nacht. For the influence of the Turks in Flanders, 
see Forneron. 

% Charles IX to Elizabeth, 30 June. Foreign State Papers. 
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Spaniards, and the presence of Alva with 14,000 men was neces- 
sary to subdue them. In the same year (9 Feb.) the Scottish 
nobles murdered their catholic sovereign, Henry Darnley, and in 
June they made a captive of their catholic queen. In France, 
the same year, in September, the court, being at Monceaux, sud- 
denly found the protestant army between itself and Paris. The 
court escaped with difficulty, and the king was besieged in his 
capital by the Huguenots. 

There was mutiny in Scotland, rebellion in the Netherlands, 
civil war in France; and Elizabeth had her hand in all these 
undertakings. Preserving a show of amity with Philip, she sent 
secret help to the Prince of Orange.* Her ministers and her 
ambassadors corresponded with Condé and Coligny,* while she 
pretended peace with France. Her intrigues in Scotland were 
inspired by yet greater hesitancy and dissimulation. Catherine 
was aware how dangerous an enemy she had to conciliate, and the 
fear and respect of the queen-mother were increased when in the 
spring of 1567 Elizabeth formally demanded® the restoration of 
Calais. From that moment Catherine continually feared lest, 
taking advantage of the miserable confusion in France, Elizabeth 
should seize both Havre and Calais by force of arms. This re- 
doubtable Elizabeth made herself yet more evidently predominate 
in the next year. The imprisonment of Mary Stuart was a direct 
insult. to the Valois, for Mary was a married queen of France- 
Charles IX. was justly incensed ; but Catherine, impervious to insult, 
respected the success of Elizabeth. 

For, as England grew noticeable and strong, France, bled by 
civil war, dwindled day by day. Affairs were at their blackest in 
that divided country; catholics and Huguenots were no longer reli- 
gious but political parties, fighting not merely for a different creed, 
but for different ideals of government, for a different policy. The 
Huguenots fought for civic rights, for liberty, for calm. ‘There are 
many catholics among them,’ writes Monluc, bishop of Valence,** 
‘and the greater part have revolted, hoping to set their country in 
the end at rest.’ The whole of France was fighting desperately for 
the sake of peace. 

Supported by continual recruits at home, and by the secret 
supplies of Elizabeth abroad,*’ the Huguenot party appeared day 

%3 Lingard, vi. 114. 

* 143 Cabala. Coligny to Cecil, 7 Jan. 1568. Foreign State Papers. Chatillon to 
Cecil, 23 Sept. 1568. Foreign State Papers. 

% Note, 7 May 1567, Foreign State Papers; also Forneron ii. 271. La response 
du Roi fust qu’il s’esbahissoit grandement de ceste demande, et luy sembloit qu’il n’en 
falloit plus parler, mais seulement de Ventreténement de la bonne paix et amytié qui 
estoit en eulx. 


% Monluc to Catherine. Foreign State Papers. 


%’ La Mothe-Fénelon, December 1568. F.S.P. Jeanne d’Albret to Cecil, 16 Jan. 
1569. F.S.P. 
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by day more likely to gain the upper hand. But fortune turned ; 
on 18 March 1569, Condé was killed in the battle of Jarnac; on 
October 3, Coligny was utterly routed at Moncontour. The nominal 
conqueror of these great generals was a girl-faced stripling of sixteen, 
Anjou, Catherine’s second and favourite son, for the moment the 
hero of his country. 

The catholic victories brought peace, a difficult peace, not 
actually signed and sealed till August 1570. The catholic party 
had won the battle after all; but Catherine was too shrewd a poli- 
tician not to perceive how strong the minority had grown. Again 
she resolved to balance, to inquire, to favour a Huguenot policy 
while keeping the catholic standard still afloat. Coligny was again 
received at court with every mark of respect. The queen, preju- 
diced against Spain by the sudden and mysterious death of Eliza- 
beth, her daughter, allowed some talk of the favourite Huguenot 
project, the winning of the Netherlands by France and England from 
the grasp of Philip. A distrust had gradually grown deep and wide 
between the queen-mother and her son-in-law of Spain.** Catherine 
began to trim her course for the anti-Spanish party. ‘The catholics 
seem exhausted,’ writes Correr in 1569 ; ® ‘ the queen does not dare 
to offend the Huguenots in never so little, and day by day they gain 
in audacity and insolence. . . . There is a talk of marrying Anjou 
to Elizabeth, to settle the question of Calais.’ 

This was the dearest dream of Coligny, the match between 
England and France. It would prove a solid bond more durable 
than league or amity. Thus united, the two countries would per- 
ceive their interests to be the same; and the Netherlands, divided 
among England, France, and Nassau, would exclude Spain from 
northern Europe. It is a sign how great already the influence of 
Coligny had become, even in the court,*° that no sooner was the 
peace signed and sealed in August than he and Chatillon were 
permitted to offer the hand of Anjou to the heretic and hostile queen 
of England. 

It was the second time that Catherine solicited the hand of 
England, and though no longer she could offer the very king of 
France, Anjou at this moment was scarcely less remarkable, hand- 
some, heroic as it seemed, his melancholy head encircled with the 
aureole of victory. All the more that she had just married the 
king of France to the emperor’s daughter,*' was Catherine anxious 

% Norris to Cecil, 8 April 1568. F.S.P. * Tommaseo. 

“© See Baumgarten, 87-98, for the reception of Coligny at court. At first coldly 
but kindly received (con cera ragionevole ma non di troppo apparenza, wrote Petrucci), 
he soon gained an extraordinary influence over Charles. ‘The king opens both his 
ears to listen to his stories,’ declared Don Francis de Alava, who seriously began to 
fear a league of France, Turkey, England, and Germany. In the spring of 1571 


Kaspar von Schomberg writes to Augustus of Saxony that there is great hope of a 
_ league between the German protestants and France. 


* The young queen Elizabeth of Austria was a new hope for Spain, which expected 
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that the marriage of Anjou should conciliate the powerful minority of 
the Huguenots. 

There were reasons also why England should desire the match. 
Elizabeth was at that moment more earnest than she had been with 
any suitor saving the archduke of Austria. For marriage became 
a necessity to her. So long as her death assured the accession of 
a catholic queen, her life was not safe from the assassin’s dagger. 
‘I am not able to discern what is best,’ writes Burghley ; * ‘ but 
surely I see no continuance of her quietness without a marriage.’ 
The conspiracy of Ridolfi, the conspiracy of the duke of Norfolk, 
had very lately shown how unscrupulous was the catholic intention 
to win the English crown for a catholic. The duke of Alva, writing 
to King Philip,“* warns him that in case of the natural or violent death 
of Elizabeth, the king of Spain must not let slip this opportunity of 
re-establishing the Roman church in Britain. In the hope of a 
child, Elizabeth saw her best defence from Mary Stuart; in becoming 
the wife of the catholic Anjou, her safest protection against a 
catholic assassin. 

For the moment, Coligny and Catherine, La Mothe-Fénelon 
and Burghley, Elizabeth and Condé, all appeared to be in earnest 
for the match. The opposition did not come from these; but King 
Charles was furious with Elizabeth for her detention of Mary 
Stuart; but the Guises got hold of Anjou, and assured him that if 
he would marry the rightful queen of England, she was not Eliza- 
beth, but their enchanting kinswoman, the queen of Scots. 

Anjou was fired by the mere description of her. In November 
it was reported that the marriage with Bothwell (now in prison for 
piracy in a Danish dungeon) could be dissolved as extorted by violence. 
The Guises filled the ears of Anjou with this report; and Lignerolles, 
a gentleman of his suite, coming back from Scotland, gave so 
eloquent a report of Mary’s beauty that Anjou would no more 
consent to play the suitor of Elizabeth. Early in 1571 he out- 
right refused the marriage. ‘He will never marry her,’ confessed 
the queen-mother to La Mothe-Fénelon, ‘even should she herself 
desire it, for he has heard her honour called in question. And in 
this I cannot win him over, although he is an obedient son.’ “ 

But Catherine was not the woman to let her plans fall through 
to suit a young man’s fancy. By March, Anjou was won, and 
Catherine wrote“ again: ‘ He infinitely desires the match.’ For 


much from her influence on Charles IX. (For Alava’s despatches see Baumgarten, 
34.) She had none. On the other hand, the marriage of the king aroused the 
ambition of Anjou, who foresaw that the birth of royal princes would reduce him to 
the level of M. de Montpensier. (See Contarini’s relation in Baschet’s Diplomatie 


Vénitienne for the year 1571.) It became imperative to provide Anjou with a king- 
dom out of France. 


*2 Digges. Burghley to Walsingham, 3 March 1570. 
8 Teulet, 1571. * De la Ferriére, 272. * 2 March 1571. F.S.P. 
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the moment there seemed no other course open. France had 
neither men nor money to espouse the queen of Scotland’s 
cause, Better to frankly let fly the Huguenot colours, and conquer 
Flanders with the help of England. Yet Catherine, never wholly 
of one opinion, appears to have doubted and harked back, suffering 
dim misgivings. In the early summer, May or June, of 1571, she 
did the strangest thing. She wrote to her daughter-in-law, Mary 
of Scotland; since on his marriage with Elizabeth there would 
be no security for the person of Anjou, she suggested that Mary 
should lend him for three years the town and castle of Edinburgh, 
to be occupied by a French garrison.“ Mary indignantly rejected 
the proposal, which indeed could only serve to show in what a coil 
of perplexity and fear the queen-mother of France was helping to 
weave the destiny of nations. 

But, safe for Anjou or perilous for Anjou, she nerved herself to 
desire the match. ‘How soon, do you suppose, Carnavalet,’ said 
Anjou to his tutor, ‘that we shall all be Huguenots again ?’ (For Car- 
navalet had once had that reputation.) Indeed, the Huguenots were 
daily increasing at the court. The king himself had been won over ; 
and though no Huguenot, he held Coligny for his chief friend and 
counsellor, the man of men at court. ‘ Quasi governava tutto,’ 7 wrote 
the nuncio Salviati. And a year ago Correr had reported to the 
signory of Venice,** ‘I can give you no idea of the extent of this 
Huguenot conspiracy.’ Catherine perceived that she must reckon 
with heresy, and saw no policy between extermination and adhesion. 
For affairs had taken a turn that she had not expected. Coligny 
had acquired so great an influence over Charles IX, that, instead 
of the Guises, the Huguenots were becoming the predominant and 
dangerous party in France. Catherine’s policy had ever been to 
check the catholics by the protestants, and the house of Condé, 
in its turn, by the house of Guise. Let either party become 
sovereignly powerful, and its rival was no longer Guise or Condé, 
but the crown. Therefore she sought to engross each party with the 
other, while she, left disengaged, dispensed the sovereign arbitra- 
tion. At this moment the Guises, lately too potent, were effectively 
restrained. Were the Huguenots too powerful yet? What could 
the Huguenots promise ? 

Coligny, in fact, promised great things, but he demanded a 
daring policy in return. He required that Catherine should not 
only marry her son to Elizabeth, but her daughter to the chief of 
the reform, Henry of Navarre.*® He suggested that France, with 


46 Alva to Philip, Paris, August 1571. Teulet. 

47 Secret despatches of Salviati. Theiner, Annales Ecclesiastici. 

48 Tommaseo. 

Coligny at first would have preferred to marry Henry of Navarre to Elizabeth, 
but this did not sufficiently guarantee the policy of France. 
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the help of England, should declare a righteous war against Spain, 
and divide the tormented provinces of the Netherlands among 
England, France, and Nassau. He proposed a great latitudinarian 
league of Germany, Denmark, the Netherlands, England, Scotland, 
Switzerland, and France. He suggested a bold and forceful 
counterblast to Spain. , 

Already on May 25° De Foix had hinted to Walsingham that 
his real opponent was the queen-mother. For Catherine, though 
incensed against Spain and allured by the audacity of Coligny’s 
policy, was ever timid, and, in this case, ill assured of the co- 
operation of Elizabeth. Also she feared lest, growing to such un- 
reckoned-upon strength, the influence of Coligny might supersede 
her with the king. And Anjou, her favourite son, was intractable— 
was already plotting with the Guises for Mary Stuart. Anjou 
refused Elizabeth ; and though the king swore that he would make 
him the shorter by a head, and though, says Walsingham, ‘his 
mother never wept so much since the time her husband died,’ ®! 
Anjou again refused to continue in his suit. 

Early in the autumn (July 30) Anjou wrote to Elizabeth ® say- 
ing the difficulties were too great, but he remained devoted. The 
match with Anjou was now virtually given over. Catherine with 
every day receded further from the party of Charles and Coligny 
into the ambushes of Guise. ‘The queen-mother seems more 
affected to the queen of Scots,’ writes Walsingham ;* and Aguilon 
writes home to Spain™ a little later: ‘The queen-mother, who governs 
all, offers to marry her son Anjou, who is her idol, to the Scotch- 
woman, and make her queen of England.’ Towards this different 
ideal Catherine set her course. Rumours of the English marriage 
grew confused and died away. ‘If neither marriage nor amity 
take place,’ writes Walsingham from Paris,® ‘then the poor pro- 
testants here do think their cause desperate. They tell me so with 
tears, and therefore I do believe them.’ 

But the king was still for the Huguenots. On 19 April 1572 a 


defensive league between France and England was signed and 
ratified at Blois. 


Il 


The treaty of Blois was signed in April 1572, and at the same 
date (4 April) the match with Navarre * was solemnly announced. 


5° Foreign State Papers. 5} F.S.P. 30 July. e FBP. 
58 Walsingham to Burghley, 8 Oct. F.S.P. 
54 Teulet, 6 Nov. 1572. 55 Digges, August 1571. 


56 The match with Navarre was a direct insult to Philip, who for some time past 
had been arranging a marriage between Marguerite de Valois and the king of Portugal. 
(See Baumgarten.) Philip when he heard the news sent a messenger to Saint-Gouard, 
the French ambassador in Madrid, le blasmant infiniment, et se esbahissant comment 
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Smith was sent from England to negotiate with Walsingham for 
Queen Elizabeth. He had in reality a second, and a secret, mission 
besides this ostensible business. He was sent to arrange a league 
of France, England, the Netherlands, Germany, Switzerland, 
Florence, and Sweden ; a great latitudinarian alliance which should 
counterbalance the league formed by Spain, the pope, and Venice. 
‘In this embassy,’ says Aguilon to Philip II, ‘ there is more than 
meets the eye.’ 7 

This league was in most of its essentials the same that so long 
had haunted the audacious fancy of Francis I. It was to embrace 
alike the old religion and the new; its object was to defend the 
peace of Christendom ; its terms proclaimed the author of any 
massacre as de facto atheist. Sir Thomas Smith on the one 
hand, and Admiral Coligny on the other, were eager to negotiate 
the league. But it was deemed at that moment impracticable ; and 
a few months afterwards it was shown how strangely France would 
have construed the provisions of its terms. 

The treaty of Blois was a makeshift, a substitute. But Smith 
and Coligny hoped to supplant it by a marriage—a third project 
for wedding France to England, a wedding proposed between 
Elizabeth and Alengon, the youngest of the sons of Catherine. 
Alencon was no taller than a woman, seamed by confluent small- 
pox, and disfigured by an extraordinary enlargement of the nose ; 
but he was open and frank, valiant, and manly. The English, as 
a rule, preferred him to the beautiful Anjou. 

‘ Anjou and Alencon,’ ** writes Sir Thomas Smith, ‘ are become 
the capi Guelfi e Gibellini, for that all Huguenot retainers are 
dismissed of Anjou and welcomed of Alencon. The last is the 
refuge and succour of all the Huguenots ; a good fellow and a lusty 
prince. The queen-mother offered to send him over on a visit to 
Elizabeth. It was still a chance of the English alliance, and at 
least it disembarrassed her of this too eager, too independent youth, 
the least loved of her children. But Elizabeth, indignant at the 
defection of Anjou, was in no humour to receive him. 

If the currents of France and England still flowed together, it 
was owing to the influence of Coligny. The admiral was still in 
favour—the king still called him his father. But Coligny could not 
be satisfied with barren influence. His aim was to deliver Flanders, 
to set France and England on the battle-field together. The feeling 
throughout the country was very strong. In November 1571 the 
Huguenots of France besought the king to let them carry arms 
against Alva; and a letter of Lisle, the English agent, sends word : 


wne si sage princesse n’avoist plus tost eslu un roy tel que estoit celui de Portugal, se 
eschauffant extresmement de ceste matiére. See Despatches, quoted by Forneron. 

57 Teulet, Spanish Despatches, 1 Jan. 1572 until 16 Oct. 1573. 
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‘There is a great likelihood the king will go to war with the 
Spaniards, both in Spain and in Flanders.’ 

The aim of Coligny was to defeat Spain by the aid of England ; 
the aim of Elizabeth was to let France engage the anger of Spain 
alone. Therefore she would give no definite answer when Catherine 
again proposed a Valois marriage ; still according a vague hope to 
France, but no special encouragement to Alencon. The treaty of 
Blois was better to her mind than a more explicit engagement. 
But France was eager for a closer tie—to the protestants and 
liberals of France, it was the very question of existence. Mont- 
morency went to England in the summer. He was followed by 
the dear friend of Alengon, the Huguenot De la Mole. Lastly, 
Coligny himself wrote to Elizabeth in July. And while Elizabeth 
played fast and loose, professing amity and willingness to Charles, 
assuring Walsingham she never could marry Alencon, ‘ specially 
for the blemishes the small-pox hath wrought in his visage ’— 
while Elizabeth deliberated, the summer of 1572 crept on, and 
still the patient Huguenots of France looked towards England for 
salvation. 

Still the protestants seemed to have cause for hope. The 
Turks and the Venetians proposed to Charles IX an anti-Spanish 
league.® Orange was most successful in his march on Holland, 
and held Ruremond and Vanloo at his devotion. The marriages 
with England and Navarre held out a chance of civil peace in 
France. And at court Coligny was in the counsels of the king, 
conferring with the ambassadors of England,” drawing up the pro- 
ject of the Flemish war, ‘governing the kingdom’ in Salviati’s 
phrase. And Middlemore, writing to Burleigh, relates:* ‘The 
admiral goes to court every day and is always well received, only 
the duke of Guise will never speak a word to him.’ 

The duke and the admiral were playing a dangerous game, and 
the lives of the Huguenots and the fate of the Netherlands were the 
stake. Coligny worked hard for a policy of moderation; he strove 
to bring about the Anglo-French marriage; he laboured night and 
day for the expedition to the Low Countries, persuading France 
and England alike how much this effort would be to their advance- 
ment. Coligny had his party at the court, and his party included 
alike Alengon and the king. But the Guises were a stronger fac- 
tion still. 

For the Guises were secretly supported by Catherine and by 
Anjou. Under the influence of these statesmen (‘who do in- 

°° Digges: Walsingham to Burghley, Leicester, 13 July 1572. See also Forneron. 
Philip was very early informed of the anti-Spanish current in France and of the design 


of Flanders. He affectedignorance. Entretanto que no se quitan la mascara, conviene 


que no se la quitamos, sino dar les a entender que lo creemos. Arch. Nat. K 1,529, 
dossier 110. 
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_ cline to Spain,’ as Catherine herself admitted) the queen-mother 
had forgotten her grievance against Philip. She was now per- 
suaded that the English would have no hand in the Netherlands. 
She had become timid of the enormous risk involved in the struggle 
against Spain. She perceived moreover the vacillation of Elizabeth, 
and this increased her fear. 

Had Elizabeth been firm, had she given a resolute answer to 
Alencon, had she determined what part to take in the Netherlands, 
all might yet have gone well; but she played her old game, 
anxiously trifling with Coligny and with Alva, not knowing yet in 
which to sheathe her claws.” Every day rumours came. to Paris 
that, so far from persisting in the enterprise, the English queen had 
recalled the few of her soldiers who were already in the Netherlands. 
And in truth England was afraid lest in abating the claims of Spain 
she should too much increase the power of France. Thus for many 
months England also hesitated, while a tremor seized the whole 
protestant world. The queen-mother evidently attempted to with- 
draw the king, and on 22 July Walsingham wrote home to Leices- 
ter assuring him how necessary it was that the enterprise of 
Flanders should not be slackened. This was on 22 July. At that 
moment the king and the queen-mother were apart ; he was hunt- 
ing for a week not far from Paris, and she had gone in -great haste 
to nurse her daughter of Lorraine, who had fallen ill at Monceaux 
on the way to Paris. Meanwhile, on 21 July, an envoy extraordi- 
nary reached Paris from Venice. This was Giovanni Michiel; he 
had done the journey in eleven days, for the signiory of Venice, 
anxious for prosperous quiet, could not make too much haste to in- 
terrupt a French war with Spain. 

Michiel found the queen-mother absent,® the people eager for 
war, the king (a bent, thin, melancholy young man, extremely pale) 
subjugated to the influence of Coligny in the absence of Catherine. 
For the first week of his stay in Paris the war was considered 
as good as declared ; ® the people publicly spoke of it; hour after 
hour different gentlemen kept coming to the palace offering, one 
five hundred horse, the next a thousand horse, according to their 
means and at their own expense. The war was popular. Men 
remembered how in a few days the catholics and Huguenots 
together had seized Havre from the English. A first detachment 
of French soldiers, under Genlis, already was in Flanders and 
had been cruelly defeated. The French desired to avenge their 


® Tavannes: Las des irrésolutions de la Royne ... Elle veut et ne veut pas, 
change d’avis et rechange en un instant. Elle fluctue.... 
8 Digges: Walsingham to Burghley, 12 Aug. 1571. 4 Digges. 


8 The king came back to Paris 30 July; his mother five or six days after. See 
Desjardins, tom. iii. 31 July; see also Baumgarten, 207. 

% See Michiel’s relation, Alberi; and also Armand Baschet, Diplomatie 
Vénitienne. 
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comrades. Among the French captives many under torture had 
avowed to Alva the complicity of the king of France. ‘ Savez-vous 
que le duc d’ Albe me fait mon proces?’ cried Charles IX,” and he also 
longed for open warfare. But the queen at Monceaux, hearing that 
public spirit ran so high, quickly left her daughter and hurried 
back to Paris with Anjou. She immediately had an audience with 
Michiel, in which, despite the aspect of affairs, she assured him 
there should be no war with Spain; letting fall the remarkable 
statement that not only with words but with deeds (non solo con 
le parole ma con gli effetti) she would prove her resolutions. These 
words Michiel, a month later, naturally construed into a prophecy 
of the St. Bartholomew massacre. 

Michiel affirms premeditation on the part of Catherine. On the 
other hand the nuncio Salviati insists to the papal court at Rome 
that the queen only at the last moment conceived the idea of the 
massacre, which would never have taken place had Coligny died at 
once. This view is very consonant with the vacillating character 
of Catherine, always inclined to change the course of fate by a 
lucky accident, a sudden inspiration. She would think little of the 
removal of a man who supplanted her in the counsels of the king 
(she was, says Salviati, sospettosissima et gelosissima dove si tratta 
di scemargli V autorita) and who was about to ruin the country by 
plunging it unaided into a desperate war with Spain. Catherine had 
the Italian susceptibility to imaginative panic. She felt that at all 
costs the invasion of the Netherlands must be averted. It had at 
all times been a dangerous game to play. Without the co-operation 
of England it became impossible. When the news came to Paris 
that Elizabeth meant to recall her troops from the Netherlands, 
Catherine was in absolute dejection. 


The King (says Walsingham) had proceeded to an open dealing had he 
not received advertisement out of England that her Majestie meant to 
revoke such of her subjects as are presently in Flanders. Whereupon 
such of the Council here as incline to Spain have put the Queen-Mother 
in such a fear that the enterprise cannot but miscarry without the assist- 
ance of England, as she, with tears, has dissuaded the King for the time, 
who otherwise was very resolute. 

Thus your Lordship seeth how the bruit of your fear there hath bred 
fear here ; whereof I fear there will follow fearful effects unless God put 
to His helping hand. 


Queen Elizabeth, in reality, was responsible for the St. Bartho- 
lomew massacre. Yet no one but Walsingham among the English 
appears to have realised the gravity of the situation. The queen 
apparently enjoyed the game, and Smith replied to Walsingham 
in a letter stuffed with Latin, written from Kenilworth upon 
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22 Aug., saying that no order had been given yet to withdraw 
the troops from Flanders, but that Alva had been®™ ‘ gently 
answered with a dilatory and a doubtful answer.’ Meanwhile 
Coligny stood literally upon the very brink of death, relying for his 
only hope upon these dilatory and doubtful friends. 


The King is grown very cold (writes Walsingham). The Admiral in 
this brunt, whose mind is invincible, and foreseeth what is like to ensue, 
does not now give over, but layeth before the King his peril if the Prince 
of Orange fail; and though he cannot obtain what were requisite and 
necessary for the advancement of the cause, yet doth he obtain somewhat 
in conference with him. He desireth for himself nothing more—after 
long troubles. Nor would he now expose himself to new perils. But 
the case now standing as it doth, he saith he should be a traitor to God 
and to his country, and unthankful to Her Majestie, if he should forbear 
to do what lieth in him to prevent the same. 


But Coligny could do little. The commissions which were 
granted and ready to be sealed for the levying of the troops were 
all revoked. The king was cold, and declared that without the army 
of England he could do nothing. Catherine went weeping through 
the court, shedding her ominous and irresistible tears, ‘and no- 
thing,’ says Walsingham, ‘herein has prevented the king so much 
as the tears of his mother.’ Catherine wept. Elizabeth smiled 
her dubious smile and played her waiting game ; ‘tam timide,’ as 
Smith explains, ‘and with continual dalliance.’ ‘How perplexed 
the admiral is,’ writes Walsingham to Leicester, ‘ who foreseeth 
what is like to follow, your lordship may easily guess.’ 

All this while the negotiations for the double marriage still 
went on. The court had removed to Paris for the wedding of 
Princess Marguerite with the young prince of Navarre (18 Aug.) And 
still, by friendship or by force, it was hoped the queen of England 
would be won. Coligny in his desperate peril looked to the consent 
of Elizabeth as his sole earthly safety. But England, as Walsing- 
ham complained,® ‘ England will only act underhand without heart 
or spirit.’ In fact, if the correspondence of Alva and De Guaras 
may be trusted, Elizabeth was all this while engaged in secret 
overtures to Spain. Probably with no more intention than she put 
in other of her promises, she even offered to betray the town of 
Flushing to Alva, as a guarantee of her good faith.” Alva, as Mr. 
Froude remarks, was not likely to let such a weapon lie idle in his 
writing-desk, and the effect of her suggested treachery was disas- 
trous in France. Elizabeth, however, was careful not openly to 
offend. She suggested an interview between herself and the young 
brother of Charles, and on 22 Aug. matters appeared to have taken 
a more hopeful turn. ‘The queen,’ says Smith, ‘has come nearer 


* Digges. ® Digges, 26 July. 
7° Anton de Guaras to Alva, 30 June. Froude’s History. 
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to the matter of the marriage than I hoped.’™' Indeed, she then in- 
structed Walsingham in a more consenting mood about the nego- 
tiations ; and on the very day when she and Smith wrote to Paris, 
Burghley sent a line of kindness and good wishes to Alencon, 
and another to Coligny.” 

But if Elizabeth at last meant to encourage the hearts of the 
Huguenots in Flanders and in France, hers was indeed too tardy a 
return. Before the letters from Kenilworth could be delivered in 
Paris, a scene had taken place which no clever tortuous policy, no 
delicate doublemindedness, could evermore undo. 

For some while there had been violent division in the court of 
France, where the two great factions were now of nearly equal 
strength. No man’s life was safe, and during that time of vehement 
tension the law did not dare to interfere. In the summer time of 
1572 no less than fourteen murders were committed at court and 
all unpunished.”* Catherine herself had a hand in at least one of 
these.“ Neither party could afford to recoil from any means of 
attaining their end. If the army did not soon go off to Flanders, 
the cause of the liberals was lost ; if it did, the cause of the Spanish 
party. 

‘When I wrote to you last,’ writes the nuncio to the cardinal 
of Como, ‘I told you the admiral was coming on too far, and that 
he would get a rap over the knuckles (gli darebbero sull’ unge). . . . 
I saw even then that they could not tolerate him any longer.’ The 
king, in fact, gained over by his mother, had invented a ridiculous 
pretext to withdraw Coligny from the Flanders invasion. ‘ He had 
so much consideration for the admiral,’ writes Michiel, ‘he 
would not plainly speak out his mind.’ He, therefore, induced 
Coligny to submit his project to a final council, not of statesmen, 
but of soldiers. The admiral easily agreed, and on the appointed day 
he entered the royal cabinet and found there four or five famous 
generals and marshals with the king, but also the queen-mother 
and Anjou. The admiral, however, did not yet suspect the trap; 
he harangued his fellow-soldiers with sense, brilliance, and elo- 
quence. To his surprise every one of them firmly negatived his 
proposals, nor would they listen to any of his arguments ; ‘and the 
stupidest,’ says Michiel, ‘were the firmest.’ Coligny at last saw 
the plot. These men had all got their lesson by rote. Turning 
to the king, he gave in his submission; ‘ but your majesty must 
not find it ill if I, my friends and servitors, keep your promise 
for you to the prince of Orange.’ And then he turned to Catherine.” 
‘ Madame,’ he said, ‘this war the king renounces. God grant he 
may not find himself involved in another less easy to renounce.’ 

"| Digges, 22 Aug. 7 Foreign, 22 Aug. 
8 Relation of the Savoyard ambassador. De la Ferriére, 318. 
™ Theiner, Annales Ecclesiastici. ** Armand Baschet, Diplomatie Vénitienne. 
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Catherine, ever easily alarmed, took these words as a threat of 
civil war. She found that the admiral s’ avanzava troppo. It was 
necessary to rid her council of this troublesome invader, who might 
yet gain the king again as he had done during her absence at Mon- 
ceaux. She arranged a plan with Anjou, Guise, and his mother, 
Madame de Nemours. 

After dinner on Friday, 22 Aug., the admiral was walking 
along the rue aux Fossés de St. Germain l'Auxerrois reading a 
letter. Suddenly from the empty hotel of Madame de Nemours 
an unseen assassin took aim at him with an arquebuss, and shot 
him in the right hand and the left shoulder.” The bullet had been 
meant to reach the heart; but the admiral, reading as he walked, 
was holding the paper close to his eyes, and the position of his arms 
determined the St. Bartholomew. 

Had the archibugiata succeeded, Salviati assures us” that no one 
else would have perished. Catherine, jealous of his ascendency, 
meant no more than to remove the admiral. It was to have been 
no more than the murder of Lignerolles, only the fifteenth of the 
summer murders at the court. But the admiral did not die: he 
was not even dangerously wounded. And yet, among the crowd of 
Huguenots who had come to court, there spread a panic of fury and 
suspicion. They stood about the staircase in knots—these suspicious 
and irascible provincials, angry to feel themselves entrapped, and 
swearing loudly that more than forty thousand arms should avenge 
the arm of the admiral.”* And the king, who had not been privy to 
the attempt,” was furious against the Guises. He made every effort 
to discover who had fired the shot ; *° he went to exhibit his devoted 
friendship at the bedside of Coligny. It was clear now that the 
party of the admiral must triumph. It was probable that the 
Huguenots, who were lodged in numbers in the royal palace, might 
rise and wash the insult out in blood. Catherine was in tears and 
beside herself with terror. For the Huguenots talked loudly of 
vengeance.*! Condé and Rochefoucault and Piles swore to find 


76 Relation of the Mantuan ambassador: De la Ferriére, 320. Michiel’s relation: 
Alberi. Baschet. 

77 Salviati’s Despatches. Theiner, Annales Ecclesiastici. 

*8 Non lasciavano perd di gridare e di bravare che quel braccio dell’ ammiraglio 
costeria pi di quaranta altre mila braccia. (Michiel: Alberi.) 

* See Salviati, 22 Aug.: ‘without knowledge of the king,’ and 2 Sept.: ‘ Anjou 
knew, but not the king.’ See also Walsingham’s note on the massacre, F'.S.P.: ‘The 
inventors of this monstrous bloodshedding were the queen-mother, duke of Nevers, 
Monsieur de Tavannes.’ See also Alberi for Michiel’s report. 

8 De la Ferriére. 

s! It must be remembered that massacres were not entirely unknown upon the other 
side; and Catherine, as an excuse for her panic, had not only the Michelades of 
Nantes with their murdered catholics, but a somewhat mysterious letter from Coligny 
to Orange, which she had intercepted on the way. It is probable that Catherine 
considered a new and greater Michelade at Paris was referred to here, but the phrase, 
nous serons préts pour septembre, refers almost certainly to a Huguenot invasion 
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numbers to avenge the admiral if he died. About the stairs and 
courtyard of the palace the Huguenot gentlemen strode and swag- 
gered,® ‘loudly menacing with their bravado the house of Guise,’ 
and insolently threatening and braving the queen-mother. 

Catherine heard and trembled. That night she went to the 
king in tears, and confessed that it was she and Anjou who had 
planned the deed, and revealed that she feared the Huguenots would 
rise, would murder them and take possession of the person of the 
king. For his own safety, for hers, for Anjou’s, Catherine 
besought her son to throw shame away, and slay not only the 
admiral,. but all the heretics at once.** These heretics were the 
king’s friends and the king’s guests. But the king could not resist 
the tears of his mother. A little after midnight he consented (in 
sul far dell alba). By morning he had become more bloody than the 
others; for his lurid half-mad imagination took a fiercer tone than 
his mother’s perfidy. For to Catherine’s Italian nature, incapable 
of fanaticism, even the St. Bartholomew was merely a coup d'état. 

The streets ran with blood in Paris, then in Rouen, Meaux 
—throughout the country. Spain and the pope sent empty 
compliments to Charles, and sang Te Dewms in their churches.™ 
But in Madrid the thing was not liked, says St.-Gouard, but con- 
demned as chose furieuse legere et non pensée,® and Vulcob, the 
French ambassador at Vienna, writes to Charles IX of the 
open disapproval of the emperor. Meanwhile, England, Venice, 
Germany, Flanders, turned from the French, shuddering, as from 
an accursed thing. ‘It is on you, madam,’ wrote Ferrier from 
Venice to Catherine, ‘on you and on M. d’Anjou, that all the blame 
is laid.’ 

There was horror abroad, and horror too in France. From that 
day the queen-mother was not safe without a guard in the streets 
of Paris. Catholics, no less than Huguenots, reproached her deed. 
And in the court there was melancholy and suspicion. Michiel, the 
Venetian ambassador, gives a terrible portrait of the king. ‘ He is 
a mal garzon, rather mad, melancholy. He sits all day long, his 
head sunk in his hunched shoulders, then shoots up for a second, 
wide-eyed and terrible and straight. He has callows, rough horny 
hands with swollen veins. He speaks of nothing but war and of 


of Flanders. M. Baschet speaks of this letter as existing in the possession of M. 
Crétineau-Joly. 


% Relation of Michiel and Cavalli: De la Ferriére, 320. See also Cuiiiga’s report, 


Baumgarten, 231: ‘The Huguenots . . . as threatening as possible.’ Salviati says: 
‘ They speak insolently to the queen-mother.’ 
83 Salviati. & Forneron. 


8 Cuiiga, writing to Alva, 31 Aug., uses nearly the same words: ‘ This murder of 
the Huguenots was no deliberated event, but sudden, no fue caso pensado, sino 
repentino. 

8 Alberi, 172. 
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dying in battle. They used to love him; since August they fear 
him ; a little more, and they will hate him.’ 

This was the end of the friend of Coligny, dying now of the 
terrible fascination of his crime—a fascination which had made 
him ride to see the admiral hanging dead, by his heels, in Paris.*’ 
But Catherine, the detested Catherine, sure at last of her own su- 
premacy, endured easily the hatred of her people. ‘She appears 
indeed,’ writes the Savoyard envoy,** ‘ twenty years younger than 
before, and as one who has come out of a grievous illness and is 
suddenly disembarrassed of all danger.’ But Cavalli, the Venetian, 
gives us the key of her enigma. ‘All of her momentous actions,’ 
he writes in 1574, ‘have ever been guided and regulated by one 
most potent passion—and that is the passion for sovereignty 
(U affetto di signoreggiare).’ From this point of view Catherine had 
succeeded. She was left without a rival. The St. Bartholomew 
had been a political failure; it was none the less a personal 
triumph. 


IV 


Catherine had hoped that the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
would prove to Spain the religious and political sincerity of France,*® 
while to England it might be explained as a coup d’état which 
crushed an incipient insurrection. But though Spain did not 
openly condemn the deed, she was none the more persuaded of 
the innocence of France with regard to Flanders; and England 
shrank in horror from her old ally. 

The great coup d’état, then, had proved barren or disastrous. 
The attitude of Spain remained unchanged; the attitude of Eng- 
land was hostile; the attitude of Flanders one of horror-struck 
repulsion. Catherine could not afford to lose the second string to 
her bow. It was necessary to regain the confidence of England 
and Flanders—it was necessary, but neither she nor Anjou nor 
the king was capable in this matter. Catherine remembered her 
Huguenot son, the least loved. While imagining himself quite 
free and even hostile to his mother, Alencon at this juncture be- 
came the most useful of her tools. 

Hercules de Valois, or Francois d’Alencon as he was always 


8? Charles IX was terribly afraid lest people should remember his own liberalism of 
a month before. He had the supreme baseness to implore Alva to destroy every man 
of the small army of Genlis, the first instalment of the expedition to Flanders. Alva 
refused, and let off his captives with the honours of war. 

88 Relation de M. d’Elbéne: De la Ferriére. 

% Spain really triumphed over the St. Bartholomew, which rendered an anti- 
Spanish foreign policy impossible for France. Cuiiiga writes: ‘ There is no danger 
now of their making alliances in England or in Germany, las quales jamas se fiaron 
estos. Arch. Nat. K 1530. 
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called, was a neglected youth, eighteen years of age. ‘ The duke of 
Alencon is very young,’ wrote Michiel in this year, ‘but he has 
more grace and style (grazia e garbo) than the others, and a very 
good understanding.’ ‘ He is,’ adds Cavalli,” ‘a very silent person, 
nor is it easy to know what he thinks. It is said he dissimulates 
an immeasurable ambition, and has in his mind some daring enter- 
prise.’ The position of Alengon was singular ; to any who had not 
sounded the complicated policy of Catherine, it must have appeared 
not only singular but dangerous. Living at home with the authors 
of the ‘late execution,’ Alencon was none the less, next to Navarre, 
the chief hope of the Huguenots everywhere. At court his position 
was a most unhappy one, The king hated him, Anjou derided 
him, his mother used and ill-used him. ‘They made him a laugh- 
ing-stock,’ wrote Michiel later, in 1575; ‘they used to slight him 
for days together. They held him too tight at home.’ : 

Alencon had many of the lovable qualities which had come to 
so strange a ruin in his brother Charles IX. He was, it is true, a 
feather-brained young fellow,*' enthusiastic, romantic, his imagina- 
tion ever lighting some straw bonfire, which, blazing bravely for a 
moment, soon fired. He had also his brother’s chivalrous instinct : 
‘he is ever,’ writes Michiel, ‘upon the losing side.’ But he had 
solid qualities as well. Lippomano, who did not like him, and 
Michiel, who liked him well, both describe him as a man of his 
word, and both assure us* he was generous, humane, pleasing, 
domestic, and tractable to his friends but a good hater to his 
enemies, beneficent and liberal, sober in his life yet never melan- 
choly save with those whom he distrusted. In the words of Smith 
we find him, for all his ugliness, for all his evil parentage, for all 
his unscrupulous ambition, none the less ‘ a good fellow and a lusty 
prince.’ 

To Alencon, thwarted and ill-treated at home, the idea of the 
English match appeared embellished with hope, escape, power, 
liberty, and safety. To him it did not matter that Elizabeth was 
already an aging woman. She could open for him a glorious 
career. But England was in an indignant panic since the massacres 
of August; and Elizabeth had refused to send Leicester to France, 
to the christening of the royal infant, lest he should be murdered 
while at court. 

One way remained, and that Alencon took. Not approaching the 
queen of England with embassies and messengers of state, he sent 
her a secret envoy, appealed to her as a desperate fugitive, a 
Huguenot in danger of his life—entreating her protection, aid, and 


 Alberi. Michiel, 1572. Cavalli, 1574. 


* Smith. Michiel. Brantéme. Catherine de Medicis said of him, I/ faisait toujours 
le fol. 


* Alberi. Michiel, 1572, 1575, 1578. Lippemano, 1579. 
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refuge. In the mid-winter of 1572 Alengon despatched to Elizabeth 
a singular agent—a Protestant gentleman, Monsieur de Maisonfleur. 
Thanks to Mr. Froude, who discovered at Hatfield the first of a 
series of letters between Maisonfleur, Alencon, La Mole, and 
Elizabeth, and thanks to Count Hector de la Ferriére, who since 
then has brought to light the rest of the correspondence in the 
Record Office, we can follow step by step the embassy of this un- 
usual messenger. 

Maisonfleur was a gentleman about the court, an acquaintance 
of La Mole’s, who until August had lived scarcely a more reputable 
life than others at the court, but who, converted to real feeling by 
his near escape on the eve of St. Bartholomew, had since developed 
into little less than fanaticism. To Maisonfleur it seemed that 
Alencon, while he stayed at court, risked not merely his own bodily 
safety, but the eternal anger of God. He earnestly desired that 
Alencon should ‘leave the tyrants and avoid the judgment of the 
Lord.’ La Mole, who was also in the plot, hoped to gain a crown 
for his master; but to Maisonfleur it was not only an earthly king- 
dom that Alencon might obtain, he hoped to see him chief in the 
house of Israel. 

Maisonfieur arrived in England about the middle of December, 
and made at first little secret of his embassy. Yet, following the 
odd romantic taste of the French court, his official letters read like 
pages torn from a romance of chivalry. Every character has a 
disguise : Alencon is Don Lucidor; Elizabeth, Madame de Lisle ; 
and Catherine appears as Madame or Mademoiselle de la Serpente. 
The letters are a strange farrago of religion and of faded chivalry, 
flavoured with texts and with quaint disguises, with Amadis and 
with St. Paul. It is odd to find the serious Burghley mixed up 
with all this talk of masquerade and countersignals. But it would 
seem that Burghley showed his shrewdness in not wholly disregard- 
ing the mission of this fanatic Huguenot gallant. Maisonfleur was 
certainly in earnest ; and whereas Alengon and La Mole seem to 
have cared merely to persuade Elizabeth to marriage, Maisonfleur 
was equally resolved that she should help the Huguenots of La 
Rochelle. Alencon was to him less a beloved master than the 
possible instrument of heaven. 

Maisonfleur made no secret of Alencon’s danger and unhappiness 
at home. His master, he declared, wished to flee for safety to the 
court of England, could he be sure of finding there the loving 
support of Elizabeth. The plan was for Alencon by some means to 
escape from Paris to Havre, where he should find an armed English 
vessel waiting to carry him at once to London. Alencon was, 
if possible, to bring with him Henry of Navarre, who, with La 
Mole, appears to have had a hand in all of his conspiracies. 
* De la Ferriére, Correspondance de Maisonfleur, 344. 
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At last all appeared ready. At the end of January Maisonfleur 
wrote to his master bidding him hasten over at onve: ‘I prayed, 
I counselled, I exhorted, I solicited, I adjured him by all he held 
most dear on earth, that, no sooner my letter read, he should mount 
his horse and set out for Havre, where the vessel waits.’ 

But, at the last moment, Alengon hesitated. He had yet re- 
ceived no definite promise from Elizabeth. If he fled to England 
only to be rejected, he would be disgraced and ridiculous alike in 
England and at home. He fears, says Maisonfleur: i craindroit 
de se voir toute sa vie un petit cadet de France, fort mal appointé. 
Alencon was indeed experienced in the vacillations of Elizabeth, 
but perhaps a second and darker thought bade him pause and give 
heed. He may have remembered how, five years ago, another 
royal fugitive, his sister-in-law of Scotland, had fled from her home 
to the protection of Elizabeth. Alengon may have feared an English 
dungeon. At least he wrote to Maisonfleur, and refused to budge 
without a promise in writing from Elizabeth that upon his arrival 
in London she would marry him. 

Matters now became difficult for Maisonfleur. In January and 
again in March Castelnau de Mauvissiére, a gentleman of the 
moderate party, had arrived in England upon the open negotiation 
for the royal match. Maisonfleur was terrified, both for his own 
sake and for Alencon’s, lest Catherine should hear from Mauvissiére 
of his secret mission. To Catherine, who knew everything, this 
also was probably known, and she may have smiled upon the 
ridiculous mystery which surrounded a matter debated in every 
court in Europe. If Maisonfleur persuaded Elizabeth to Alencon, 
he served the purposes of Catherine; but the French court cannot 
have approved the second mission of this man, the brief that he 
held for La Rochelle. Therefore from the time of the second visit of 
Mauvissiére innumerable damaging reports were spread about the 
agent of Alengon ; reports which Maisonfleur disproves at some length 
in his letters, but which no less hindered the progress of his embassy. 
Besides this personal trouble there was the prudence of Alencon, 
the hesitation of Elizabeth, to conquer. ‘If Elizabeth will write a 
line I will come,’ wrote the young prince. But the English queen 
would not write that line, for she declared that until she had seen 
him she could not say but that the blemish of his visage might prove 
too great for her affection. The aim of the conspirators was to 
marry Elizabeth to Alencgon, and to constitute them chief of all the 
protestants by means of an Anglo-German league. It seemed in- 
credible to Maisonfleur that so righteous a scheme should fail for 
the vanity and fastidiousness of a woman. He wrote in no sparing 
terms to Elizabeth: ‘It were expedient, madam, that you thought 
less of this mere corporal beauty, provided that the service of God 


be done ;’ and again he warns her to beware ‘lest the living God 
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demand one day at your hands the loss that may happen to his 
church.’ Every man, he goes on to say, that is neither lame nor 
hunchback is accounted handsome at the court of France; and he 
assures Elizabeth of the natural goodness of Alencon. But all this 
did little to advance the cause of the prince. Only on 28 March, 
after three months of the secret mission of Maisonfleur besides the 
open treaties of Mauvissiére, Elizabeth at last consented to return 
to the status quo ante the recent events in Paris. 

The interview was still the question, and Elizabeth sent Ran- 
dolph on a feigned mission into France in order to observe the 
person and manners of her suitor. But the matter still halted 
there. The situation had become singular. Alencgon, with the 
protestant Henry of Navarre, was in the camp of Anjou, laying 
siege to the protestant city of La Rochelle. Notwithstanding his 
position in the catholic camp, Alengon posed as the chief of the 
Huguenot party, grouping round him the new converts, and La 
Noue could hardly keep him from joining the ill-omened fleet of 
Montgomery. Indeed, from the letters of Charles IX to Anjou, 
which M. de la Ferriére has printed from the Russian archives, it 
would appear that the whole siege of La Rochelle, in which over 
twenty thousand lives were lost, was but a bloody tragi-comedy 
to draw on the hesitating Elizabeth. On 13 May Charles wrote to 
Anjou concerning the marriage with Alencon : ‘ The thing to be done 
is to get on with the affair of La Rochelle, to study it well, for that 
is really the knot of the whole situation.’ And next month Elizabeth 
had swallowed the bait. She wrote that she would not see Alencon 
‘unless the king make peace with La Rochelle.’ This was of 
course a consent, should those conditions be granted. Charles and 
Catherine wished for nothing better. They were even eager for 
an excuse to make peace with the protestants. For affairs had 
changed ; they perceived that St. Bartholomew had brought them 
no nearer to Spain (still jealous of the Netherlands), and had in- 
finitely alienated the north and the great Italian cities. Mean- 
while the throne of Poland had fallen vacant, and Catherine 
was willing to run all hazards to secure the election of Anjou.“ For 
this it would be necessary to conciliate the prince of Orange and 
Count Louis. Therefore the peace with La Rochelle, which seemed 
a concession to Elizabeth, was the skilfullest policy of Catherine. 
Peace was declared on 24 June; and through the influence of 
Orange, Anjou was soon elected king of Poland. He immediately 
repaired to his new kingdom, where he immensely astonished his 
subjects, who, imagining themselves to have elected a warrior and 
a hero, were (as Michiel informs us) bewildered by the earrings of 
their king. 

* In order to avert civil war, it was necessary to find a throne for Anjou out of 
France. 
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All was now clear for the English match. Nothing prevented 
the escape of Alencon (willingly connived at by his mother) and the 
consequent interview at Dover. Alencon might flee to England as 
a hunted man, or he might go with the state of a prince. He did 
neither. In December Maisonfleur, who was about to leave London 
to fight for the prince of Orange, sent him one last despairing 
letter : 


It is impossible, the letter ran, to tell you the extreme distrust of 
M™ de Lisle in this matter. She has been so persuaded that the whole 
affair is a manceuvre of Mademoiselle de la Serpente that it is almost 
impossible to make her lose this apprehension ; for she says she has so 
often been deceived by all the race that she can no more put faith in 
aught that cometh from that quarter. . . . Come, then, Seigneur 
Lucidor! For if you still hold out it will seem you say: ‘ Make me king 
of England, or else I will not come ;’ whereas you have assured me often 
that it was not for honours nor a kingdom that you sought this lady, but 
for her perfection and the danger you were in. 


This letter must have reached Alengon at the new year, almost 
the anniversary of the despatch of Maisonfleur. He had been eager 
then : now he showed no haste to obey the summons. He was, in 
fact, engaged with a greater matter nearer home; and though it was 
more than ever necessary to have at hand a place of refuge, it was 
not in the eventful spring of 1574 that Alencon could desert his 
post and escape as a fugitive to the court of Elizabeth. 


Vv 


Meanwhile, despite the triumphant tactics of Madame la Ser- 
pente, the kingdom of France was hurrying down the road to ruin. 
Civil war, taxation, a bare exchequer, an extravagant court, bore 
witness to the incapacity of Catherine in home affairs, and to the 
impotence of the dying and melancholy king. Charles was nearing 
the end of a consumption. The country soon would fall into the 
hands of the voluptuous, indolent, effeminate Anjou, the real insti- 
gator of the Paris massacre. Catholics and Huguenots shared 
alike the general misgiving. Finally the moderate party, or poli- 
tiques, joined with the Huguenots in a secret negotiation to transfer 
the succession to Alencon. 

‘Monsieur d’Alencon,’ says a tract of the time, ‘ Monsieur 
d’Alencon is the hero who will deliver the kingdom from all 
these miseries ;’ and Lippomano™® speaks of his popularity in the 
country, and of his desire to regulate affairs, to diminish the imposts 
and settle the questions of finance. It was, moreover, in Alencon’s 
favour that he was harshly treated and mistrusted by his mother 
and his brothers. Since 1572 the queen-mother and Anjou had 


*> Tommaseo, Lippomano, 1577. 
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been detested in France,” ‘ for all impute the whole affair to you 
only, madame,’ wrote Ferrier, ‘and to Monsieur d’Anjou.’ The 
odium of the people was heaped on Catherine. ‘ She is hated since 
August, and has lost all her prestige,’ wrote Michiel in 1572. And 
before August, in 1568,°7 she had not dared to ride through the 
streets of Paris without an armed escort, lest the people should 
destroy her. The people wrote lampoons upon her, and sold under 
the palace windows an infamous ‘ Vie de Sainte Catherine.’ ‘It 
hits the mark,’ cried the cardinal of Lorraine, for the Guises no less 
than the Chatillons, the catholics no less than the Huguenots,* 
complained that this woman had betrayed them. But most of all 
the politiques detested her, for the moderate party was aware that 
no wise and steady course could be taken while Catherine, with her 
unreasonable ambition and her unreasonable terror, still held the 
helm of state. 

Alencon was at court, a sort of honourable prisoner. In him 
centred the hopes of the Huguenot party and of the moderates. 
Anjou was at a safe distance in Poland. The conspirators 
determined that he should remain there. On the death of Charles, 
three-fourths of the country would rise and acclaim Alencon king. 
Anjou should reign m his foreign kingdom; the queen-mother 
might go to him or remain in safe seclusion in some castle on the 
Loire. So the country might be saved. But Charles was long 
a-dying, and a rumour flew abroad that Alencon was unsafe at court. 
His presence was entreated by the conspirators. La Noue, who 
was now at the head of a great army, openly declared himself the 
mere locum tenens of a greater chief, and the country divined he 
meant Alencon. The Huguenots grew bold, and the moderates, for 
success seemed easy. Damville held Languedoc; Montgomery, 
Carentan ; and the prince of Orange was prepared to enter France 
at any moment. Let Alencon escape from court to the armies of 
his friends. It was arranged that Alencon, Navarre, and some 
Huguenot gentleman should flee the court one night together. 

The king was now very ill; it was evident the end was near. 
The young brother, who was to steal away and seize his kingdom 
from him, would be taking the possessions of a dying man. It 
would be a last farewell, that ordinary reverence on the night before 
the flight. Alencon was young. A sudden tenderness, a superstition 
overcame him. He forgot his ambition, his country, his promise. 
At the last moment, all being ready, his heart failed him, and he 
did not go. La Mole, who was to have shared his flight with 
Coconnas, confessed the whole truth to Catherine. Thus, on the 
eve of what seemed infallible success, the great conspiracy of the 
moderates ended in smoke and nothing. 


% De la Ferriére, from the St. Petersburg archives. 
7 F.S.P. 24 Feb. and 1 March 1568. *8 Correr’s relation, 1569: Alberi. 
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The royal leaders of the plot were now in imminent danger. It 
was observed that on 16 March Alencon had obtained a safe-conduct 
into England, and this made it more evident that he was resolved 
to do and dare, and made it doubtful whether the queen of England 
were not his accomplice. The anger at court was great. Dangerous 
and passionate words were uttered by the king; and though 
Catherine concealed her fury, she was not less resentful against « 
scheme which would have reduced her to a private estate. At first 
the life of Alencon was threatened.®® Navarre, who was also in the 
plot, was scarcely safer. Both princes were kept in prison. But 
Charles spent his fury upon La Mole and Coconnas.'® Despite the 
prayers, the tears, the anguish of Alencon, on 30 April his fellow- 
conspirators were beheaded together. Alencon fell sick of grief and 
kept his bed,'” seeing scarcely any one, and never ceasing to sigh and 
weep in torment for his friends.’ He could not take the death of 
La Mole as Charles had taken the death of Coligny. Yet might he 
have wept a little also for himself and for Navarre. They were in 
great danger—not from Charles, who to the last preserved in his 
thwarted bloodshot temperament a strain of the magnanimous 
chivalry that had distinguished his charming youth. If Charles 
lived, the princes were safe. But the king’s illness grew worse with 
every day, and ‘if he die,’ says Dale, ‘the duke and Navarre do 
think there is no mean for them but to corrupt the guard.’ So 
little trust could they place in Catherine. But the two young men 
had no money. England as usual seems to have supplied it; for 
however much or however little the cabinet of Elizabeth may have 
been implicated in the previous conspiracy, they certainly wished 
the preservation of Alengon, both as a possible husband for the 
queen and, says Burghley, ‘as a counterpoise to the tyrant that 
shall come from Poland.’ 

On 30 May, in the afternoon, the French king died.'"* But Henry 
and Alencon had no chance to escape; their prison guards and 
sentinels were put in every corner ; their windows were grated and 
their persons watched. Catherine was determined that Anjou should 
succeed in peace, although, says Dale, ‘ there is marvellous misliking 
of this doing among all men.’ Meanwhile, on his side, the king of 
Poland escaped from his kingdom, not without risk, and arrived in 
France in the autumn. But even on his coming the two princes 


% Foreign State Papers: Dale to Burghley, April 12 and 16. 

1° Coconnas richly deserved his fate. A manuscript in the Archives Nationales 
(K 1530), quoted by Forneron, proves him to have been already, in 1572, a spy in the 
pay of Spain. The Spanish ambassador speaks of him as ‘perfectly well-informed ; 
he must, however, be treated as a gentleman and not as a spy.’ 

' Dale to Burghley, 30 April. 102 Secret note, State Papers. 

13 The death of Charles IX seems to have plunged Catherine for a moment into 
real despair. She wrote: Piteuse nowvelle pour moi pour avoir vu tant mourir de mes 
enfants. Il me dit adieu et me pria de Vembrasser qui me cuyda faire cresver, et la 
derniére parole qui dit, fust,‘ Eh, ma mere.’ (Forneron.) 
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were not set free. The queen-mother knew too well that all the 
provinces were on their side, and that Paris had a point of personal 
hate in its disregard for her and for Henry III, ‘ by the grace of his 
mother, the inert king of France, imaginary king of Poland, 
gaufferer of his wife’s collars and hairdresser to the queen,’ as the 
indignant Parisians proclaimed him in their lampoons.' In De- 
cember a political discourse ' was sold in Paris, pointing out that 
Alencon was the man.to save France from the ‘ disastrous govern- 
ment of foreigners’ (the French had never forgiven Catherine her 
Tuscan birth), and many and frequent were the signs of the times. 
Still Alencon, as a means of peace with England, was too valuable 
to murder; Catherine kept him safe in prison eighteen months. 

But on 15 Sept. 1575, cardinal de Guise being closeted with the 
queen, Alencon escaped in disguise, and in a few days was on the 
Loire at the head of the protestant army of La Noue. All had now 
taken place as it should, but eighteen months too late. Still the 
hopes of the protestants ran high. Elizabeth at once sent Alencon 
a large loan in money, and it was evident, or it appeared so, that. 
she still would grant him her affection and support. 

But during chose wasted eighteen months Elizabeth had 
changed. The cause of the protestants appeared to her now as a 
forlorn hope, lost beyond remedy.’ Her consequent veering round 
to Spain was rendered more easy by the fact that since the Paris 
massacre she had profoundly distrusted the promises of Frazice. 
Spain and England were gradually forsaking France for each other. 
In the autumn of 1572 trade had reopened between England and 
Flanders. In 1574 Alva offered to renew with Elizabeth the old 
treaty of Charles V. In May 1575 two anabaptists were burned in 
London as a concession to the spirit of Spain. In March 1576 
Elizabeth turned away from London with every show of insult and 
opprobrium the messengers of the prince of Orange. She refused 
help to the States and threatened to take the fort of Flushing. 
In fact, in the words of Mr. Froude, ‘ she meditated a complete re- 
versal of policy, which, if begun, could hardly stop short of reunion 
with Rome.’ 

Alencgon had missed his opportunity. When in April 1576 he 
made peace with his brother, a peace that granted the Huguenots 
eight large towns in France, he found in Elizabeth no sympathy 
for his success. She demanded the immediate restitution of her 
money. She refused to help him in the Netherlands. Nay, she 
sent Sir Thomas Randolph to the French king with a message that 
she would rather see Spain '” in the Netherlands than France; so 
completely in the last four years had the policy of England 
changed. 


104 Estoile. 105 State Papers, December 1574. 16 Froude, Hist. vol. ii. 
7 Instructions to Sir Thomas Randolph. State Papers. 
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VI 


As before, the Netherlands held the key to the situation. The 
cruelty of Alva, the Inquisition, the sack of Antwerp with its 8,000 
slain, had raised in England an ardent sympathy for Orange. But 
the policy of Elizabeth required that she should continue friends 
with Spain. She therefore refused to help the Flemings against 
Philip, as she had helped the Huguenots against the catholics of 
France ; and, indeed, so far had her policy changed that in all 
her relations with Spain Elizabeth describes herself as a catholic at 
heart, estranged from Rome by a mere political difference. There 
was no help for Flanders in her hands. 

She would not aid the Flemings herself, and her great fear was 
lest France should come to the rescue. A French protectorate in 
Flanders was the thing she dreaded most. Her fear of this had 
been the real cause of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. And 
now that old dream of Coligny’s had revived again in the soul of 
Alencon. 

The Flemish patriots invoked the aid of France, and France 
was not blind to her own advantage. In 1576 Cuiiiga writes ' to 
Philip II on 9 Sept.: ‘I know that the king and his mother have 
sent the duke of Alencon to Namur, representing to him the man- 
ner in which he must deal with Flanders.’ And the next year, in 
July 1577, Marguerite de Valois went to Spa to drink the waters. 
Le vrai médecin qui m’avoit ordonné ces eaux, c’estoit mon frere, 
Francois de Valois, she frankly avows in her memoirs. While the 
charming Marguerite was canvassing the nobility of Flanders in her 
brother’s interest, Alencon sent Simier to London to try to induce 
Elizabeth to aid his cause. The ridiculous fiction of his betrothal 
was still kept up, because, says D’Aubicné, the young prince hoped 
by means of this amourette to persuade the queen of England to 
have him elected duke of Brabant. Elizabeth on her side feigned 
to regard him as a lover in order to keep a mistress’s right of con- 
trol over his actions. But Elizabeth now was pledged to Spanish 
interests. She put off Simier with vain promises. And Catherine 
dei Medici began to revolve a second plan in her subtle mind un- 
known to Alengon. Would it not be well to veer again, go over to 
the Spanish side, and induce Philip to give the Netherlands to Alen- 
con with a Spanish princess ; or should she suggest her kinsman, 
Don Antonio of Portugal, as their governor ?'® Philip might be 
led, or frightened, into settling all difficulties—Flanders, Portugal, 
everything—by a Spanish dowry and a Spanish marriage. 

Meanwhile Elizabeth refused to help Alencon. But the young 


08 Forneron. 
#9 Priuli. For the question of Portugal see also Forneron and Baumgarten. 
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prince was no less alive than she to the influence which, at such a 
moment, a French deliverer might gain in Flanders. Over and 
over again he had declared that if Elizabeth would not give him a 
lawful place in England, he must win one for himself abroad. 
Flanders and Elizabeth were his two alternatives; yet, by her tactics, 
the queen of England hoped to refuse him either boon. 

Early in 1577 the Spanish army had retired from the States, 
leaving Don John of Austria their governor. But Don John dis- 
covered that, without an army at his back, a Spanish governor was 
far inferior in influence to the prince of Orange. His authority 
was buta name. Before the year was out he recalled his troops 
from Italy. And now the States lost patience. They were too well 
acquainted with this terrible army of Spain. Those ragged, unpaid, 
hungry soldiers had too often glutted their cruelty and lust upon 
the Flemish cities. The States wrote in despair to Germany, to 
England, to Alencon.''® England procrastinated, Germany sent an 
army little less tyrannic than that of Spain. Finally Alengon agreed 
to give his service for two months to the States, and in the summer 
of 1578 he crossed the frontier with an army of 10,000 men, 
taking Binche by assault and entering Maubeuge. At this moment, 
successful in the Netherlands, Alencon renewed his offer to the 
queen of England. 

Both Spain and England were dismayed at his success. The 
Spanish ambassador remonstrated with the king of France; but 
Henry declared that Alengon went upon a private enterprise, that he 
had no control, and that he would prefer war with Spain to civil war 
at home. On 9 Aug." Elizabeth sent word to the States that would 
they only break off their dealings with Monsieur, she would send 
them Leicester and 12,000 men. But the States were experienced 
in the promises of England, and Alengon remained. He would 
have been better advised to have abandoned his courtship; ' for 
the queen in desperation sent him a message by De Bacqueville, 
saying that she would willingly see him, and, it might be, having 
seen him she would accept him. ‘I would be very loath,’ writes 
Burghley to Walsingham upon 8 Sept., ‘were I De Bacqueville, I 
would be very loath to provoke my master to come over upon such 
an uncertain answer.’ But Alengon was in a difficult position. His 
army was too small to hold the Netherlands against the forces of 
Philip, and it was enlisted for only two months. He did not, how- 


"0 Alencon had now succeeded to the dukedom of Anjou, but to avoid confusion I 
shall continue to distinguish him as Alencon. 

“State Papers. 

2 Henry III earnestly implored his brother to give over all designs upon 
Elizabeth, ‘who reassures you as she reassured the queen of Scots;’ but Alencon 
declared himself absolutely persuaded of the honourable intentions of Elizabeth, and 
taunted the king with being jealous lest his younger brother should be king of 
England. See relation of Venetian Amb. 1579 in Baschet’s Dip. Vénit. 
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ever, at once accept the invitation of Elizabeth. That was a second 
course to be taken if a better failed. 


On the 17th March, 1579, wrote the Venetian ambassador, Lippo- 
mano,'!3 the Duke of Alencon suddenly appeared at Court, touched at 
heart by some unkindness he had said against his brother. And as he 
had clandestinely fled from Court, so by night and secretly would he 
return, with few to follow him, even as one who escapes to a place of 
safety. He reached the Louvre an hour after midnight, at the moment 
when the King was undressing, and his coming was so unexpected the 
King could scarce believe it. He greeted his brother with tender be- 
haviour, and embraced with affection ; they wept together and they slept 
in the same bed together all the night. 

They say that the whole night long M. d’Alengon sought to induce 
the King to support the Flemish enterprise. He urged that it would be 
easy to win the Flemings since they so hate the Spaniards, that a war 
abroad would make the French forget their grievances at home, that by 
sending the Huguenots to Flanders, Henry would diminish the risk of 
civil war, that Italy would be delighted at the check to Spain, that 
England and Germany would help, that for fear of the Turks the king 
of Spain could spare but a portion of his troops, and that it were an 
honourable enterprise against tyranny. But the King showed him strong 
reasons why he could not do so; and after a stay of four days Monsieur 
returned to Antwerp. 


Since Henry would not help him, and his forces were so small, 
Alencon could do little else than gracefully accede to the wishes of 
Elizabeth. He disbanded his troops, and at Easter time returned 
to Paris, while Simier, in London, continued the negotiations for 
the marriage. Elizabeth varied in mood every day, and the general 
opinion was that she had no mind to marry. ‘She makes her 
sport of Alencon,’ wrote Mary Stuart,' and Elizabeth herself told 
Mendoza that she had only raised her lover’s hopes to draw him 
out of Flanders.' Yet so skilfully did Simier manage his master’s 
affairs, so artfully he betrayed the secret marriages of Leicester and 
of Hatton, that in August again the queen desired to see Alencon. 
At once, privily, and without ostentation, Alengon came. Elizabeth 
did not keep her ungainly lover long. Perhaps she divined that all 
would not run smooth between Alencon and his new subjects. 
She sent him away, reserving her answer. But she sent him away 
with a hundred thousand crowns, and declared her willingness to 
proceed with the treaty of marriage. Meanwhile Alencon gained new 
laurels in the States. He had levied an army of sixteen thousand 
men, and had driven the Spaniards from Cambray, when Elizabeth 
wrote to accept him for her husband. Immediately the young 
prince again left his army '"* and his career of triumph, and hurried to 

13 Tommaseo. ™ Teulet, 15 Oct. 1578. 


"5 Froude : note, Decifrado de Don Bernardino. MSS. Simancas. 
"6 Tn order to show his absolute confidence in Elizabeth, Alencon came to England 
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Greenwich, eager to catch the fortunate moment before it slipped 
away. Elizabeth received him with a great show of affection. For 
a moment it seemed that she would actually marry him; she gave 
him a written promise to regard his enemies as her own, and in the 
presence of the assembled court she placed her betrothal ring upon 
his finger. 

At this moment Alencon, and indeed the whole court of 
England, considered that the many hesitations of Elizabeth had 
reached their term. It was not so. The next morning the queen 
informed Alencon that, though she loved him dearly, their marriage 
was impossible. The poor youth was utterly bewildered, and pro- 
bably Elizabeth herself was little easier, for indeed her course of 
action was not clear. For months back!” she had been secretly 
endeavouring to bind the king of France in a league with her; but 
Henry would promise nothing until he saw his brother married. If 
she married Alencon without securing the help of France, would she 
and he alone be strong enough to oust Philip from the Netherlands ? 
If she let him go, and he conquered the Netherlands for himself, 
how perilous for England to make the French so great unless she 
married Alencon. On either side there was a risk, to marry or not 
to marry. There was also the personal risk of marriage at her age. 
Thus Elizabeth waited and dallied, half resolved that it was better 
for England to have in the Netherlands the distant Spaniards than 
the neighbouring French. In this case, it was always an advantage 
to keep Alengon at her court while his impatient armies clamoured 
for him in Brabant; thus in the infinite fluctuations of her policy 
the queen of England hesitated and waited. For three months she 
kept her unhappy lover dangling near her, then in October reluc- 
tantly she let him go.'’* He went back to France no more forward in 
his marriage than he had been when he came. 


with no escort and only seven servants, thus placing his person completely in her 
power. See Baschet. 


"7 Digges. 

"8 The Venetian ambassador’s despatch for 18 Oct. 1579 (see Armand Baschet, 
Diplomatie Vénitienne) contains the Italian translation of a letter in French from 
Elizabeth to Alengon, dated 12 Oct. The letter was sent with a jewelled cap-band 
worth 4,000 crowns and a magnificent watch. It runs as follows: ‘I send this little 
letter written with my own hand to your highness to assure you of my good health. 
My Lord Cobet will give you a full account of our private matters and will tell you I 
still live in the wish to make you happy. I pray then you will grant him, for all 
things you would have me know, as great a confidence as you would accord myself. 
Since he is my good and faithful servant he owes no less allegiance to your highness, 
to whom I send two little gifts. I would that in wearing the one round your neck you 
should so wear your memory of me the whole day long. And in the other I would 
have you see an image of the crown of this kingdom, which quickly I would set upon 
your head with my own hand were I capable to do as much. And should you doubt 
of this, as I am sure you do not, M. Simier, your ambassador here, right quickly 
could convince you. And in conclusion I pray God to grant you all the felicity and 
glory for the which sovereigns are put into this world. Elizabeth.’ 
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This delay had, in fact, ruined the cause of Alencon. He de- 
parted ridiculous, stale and out of date; he set out one Thursday, 
8 Feb. 1582, for Antwerp, where Orange and his army had long 
been awaiting him. As we know, the luckless Alencon brought with 
him no kingdom, no glorious certainties to compensate the loss of 
those critical three months. The queen of England promised some 
money, underhand, and perhaps three men-of-war. Alencon, poor, 
unlucky, disappointed, was no longer the protestant hero. He 
beheld his own chagrin in the faces of his followers. Soon he was, 
relates Pierre d’Estoile, méprisé et delaissé d’un chacun. 


Vil 


It was the ill fortune of the Flemings to be continually betrayed. 
Betrayed by Elizabeth, by Charles IX, by the Spaniards, they were 
now betrayed by their last protector. Alencon, intolerably placed 
between the advancing Spaniards and the suspicious Flemings, 
determined to seize the towns of Flanders with his French soldiers, 
and fight to the death to keep his governorship. Between Jan. 5 and 
15, 1583, the French garrisons in Dunkirk, Ostend, Dixmuyde, Den- 
dermond, Alost, and Vilvoorde, overpowered the burgher guards, and 
without the losing of a single life secured these towns for Alencon. In 
view of the exceptional situation, the coup d’état up to this point de- 
served no especial blame. The French were there by consent of the 
Flemings to defend Flanders from the Spaniards. They defended 
Flanders by annexing it. But in Ghent, Antwerp, and Bruges, the 
French plot worked less smoothly. Ghent and Bruges were too 
strong to be attempted. At Antwerp, the 4,000 French outside 
rushed into the city, and forgetting that they served the semi- 
Huguenot Alencon, the betrothed of Elizabeth, they streamed 
through the streets shouting, Vive la messe! Tuez! tuez! Nothing 
could have been more immediately fatal to their hapless master. 
The patriots of Antwerp remembered the massacre of Paris, and 
with superhuman energy drove the French beyond their walls 
again. By morning Alencon was in full flight for Dendermond, 
pitiably ruined by the madness of his own soldiers.’ With his 
flight from the Netherlands the career of Alencon virtually con- 
cludes. For six months he continued in the towns still garrisoned 
by his troops, while Elizabeth vainly commanded the States to 
reinstate him in his protectorate. For months the hopeless nego- 
tiations dragged away; but the indignant Flemings would no more 


N® Still even as late as March 1584 (see Groen van Prinsterer) Orange wrote: Le 
nombre de peuple qui favouwre Francois de Valois surpasse infiniment quasi partout ; 
but Alencon had lost the favour of Orange himself, who mistrusted his influence in 
the States. Champagny in his Mémoires declares that Orange was the secret enemy 
of Alencon: il craignait que le prince n’acquit trop de crédit auprés des états. 
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of so ambitious an intriguer. The help of Elizabeth came too 
officiously, too late, and Alengon bitterly declared that were it not for 
the English he could yet succeed in the Netherlands. Towards the 
end of June he retired, with his defeated army, into France. The 
cause of the valiant States was lost. France had betrayed them ; 
England had deserted them. Elizabeth recalled her troops from 
Antwerp and seized such Flemish ships as were in the Channel ‘as 
a punishment for the States’ ingratitude.’ Meanwhile Spain easily 
reconquered the revolted provinces. 

Elizabeth had now no safe line of rebels, no convenient Alencon 
between herself and Spain. Her practices of many years, her 
advances and desertions, had all come to nothing. Spain was 
again the master of a great part of the Netherlands. Meanwhile 
Alencon buried his disgrace in his castle of Chateau-Thierry. Not 
till six months after his expulsion from Flanders did he summon 
spirit enough to enter Paris. There his motherand the king greeted 
him with singular affection. They feasted him and honoured him, 
and scarcely let him go an instant from their sight. This was in 
the middle of February. 

A month later Queen Catherine was suddenly summoned to 
Chateau-Thierry. Alengon lay dying of the same strange illness as 
his brother Charles—a continual hemorrhage, a slow fever, that 
reduced him to the mere attenuated phantom of aman. She did 
not stay long, for the dying man had a sick fancy that she and the 
king had poisoned him. ‘Ah,’ he would say, ‘I have paid dear for 
the good cheer they gave me in Paris!’!” §o, tortured by suspicion, 
humiliated by defeat, consumed by fever, the youngest of the Valois 
slowly perished. 

At the end of May Queen Catherine went again to Chateau- 
Thierry. Alencon was now given over by the physicians. The 
queen-mother left him on 2 June, taking with her '”' the most precious 
of his jewels and his furniture; assuming already the position of 
his heir. In fact the death of Alencon would bequeath an income 
of 400,000 crowns to his mother and to Henry. But when she 
left him he was not dead. 

He lingered for another week, tended in his half-dismantled 
castle by servants and physicians. On 10 June he died. ‘He 
was,’ says Estoile, ‘ but thirty years of age, a warrior, French in 
name and nature, and an enemy of the Spaniards and of Guise. 
As to his death there were many discourses and apprehensions.’ 

His death meant the subjection of the Netherlands to Spain, the 
impossibility of any real alliance between France and England, the 
triumph of the Guises. Perhaps when he was dead Elizabeth 
realised that she had lost an instrument of her security. At least 
she thought it well to display an excessive grief. She put her 

1 Estoile. 121 Thid. 
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court in mourning, and shut herself in her palace. ‘ Monsieur is 
dead,’ writes Walsingham. ‘ Melancholy doth so possess us as both 
public and private causes are at a stay for a season.’ 


As for the Queen, writes Castelnau de la Mauvissiére,!2? she is still, in 
appearance, full of tears and regrets, telling me that she is as a widow 
woman who has lost her husband, and how I know that the late Monsieur 
was as much to her, and how she ever held him hers, although they had 
not lived together, and many other such speeches, for she is a princess 
who knows how to compose and how to transform herself as suits her best. 
And lastly she asked of me what I could do to augment her alliance and 
amity with France. 


But for this it was too late. The moment for a sincere and 
profitable league with France had passed away. Elizabeth had let 
the moment slip. Four years thence, unsupported save by the 
States she had deserted, only the accident of a storm, the singular 
chance of victory, interposed to save the kingdom of England from the 
condition of a Spanish province. 

A. M. F. Rosson. 


12 Teulet, MSS, Esneval, Castelnau, 28 July 1884. 
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Ltarly Explorations of America, 
veal and imaginary 


HE history of the first discovery and exploration of the New 
World comprises a series of narratives fully as interesting, 
when first told, as the ‘ Thousand Nights and One Night,’ and more 
improving to study, it may be plausibly alleged, than even the 
unexpurgated version of that venerable body of romance. And 
had the New World, once discovered and partially known, relapsed 
into darkness, and the way across the sea been forgotten, the ‘ Qua- 
tuor Navigationes’ of Vespucci (if ever written) might have taken 
the place of the seven voyages of Sindbad the Sailor, and gossip- 
ing Peter Martyr of Anghiera might have been the western Sche- 
herazade. It is difficult for us, who know already what coasts and 
rivers the early explorers were to find, to realise the feelings of the 
generation that read the letters of Columbus and Cortés. The 
wonders of travel in yet unexplored parts of the earth can never 
have for us the same freshness as to men who knew little of the 
laws of nature and human history ruling in their own hemisphere, 
and had no confident assurance that the laws they knew would hold 
_ good in the New World. We know within certain limits what to 
expect from unexplored regions; the first Europeans landing in 
America were ready to accept any marvel as possible; and when 
they showed scepticism and reluctance to believe, it was most often 
because they had started with some preconceived notion of greater 
wonders still—a notion which was in general contradicted by the 
event. The curious tentative maps that chronicle successive dis- 
coveries and hypotheses are studded with monuments of dead 
theories and lost illusions. The mines of Cipango, the paradise of 
Bimini, the strait of Anian, the Seven Cities, the Amazonian 
tribes, the golden city of the inca Manoa—these and other names 
sum up the story of the first discoverers, ever driven on through 
real wonders in the pursuit of the non-existent. 

The Odyssey of the New World was first begun ; then came its 
Iliad, in the record of the conquests—the minor cycle of epics 
clustering round the two great stories of Mexico and Peru, the 
struggle between Spaniard and Aztec for dominion, and the inter- 
necine war of Spaniard with Spaniard. Then the centre of interest 
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shifts northward, and to the romantic age of discovery and con- 
quest succeeds the historical age of colonisation and trade which 
founded New France and New England. The New World has lost 
its strangeness and romance ; it has been appropriated, despoiled, 
partitioned, and is now to become the sphere in which European 
political and religious ideas, European state policy, and national 
prejudice may work out their results under new conditions. This 
phase of development may be said to end with the contest between 
England and France for North America. With the American war 
of independence begins the emancipation of the colonies from 
European control, and their conversion into states affecting to 
govern themselves, and in some cases succeeding. With the accom- 
plishment of this change the unity of American history ceases; no 
longer assimilated in development and policy by a common colonial 
status, a common dependence, the new countries form a system of 
independent states, each going on its own separate path hencefor- 
ward, and working out its own diverse political and social problems. 

In studying the record of America, attention has naturally been 
concentrated largely on the most interesting and eventful periods ; 
and it is of these especially, though far from exclusively, that English- 
speaking writers have treated most worthily. Robertson, Irving, 
Prescott, Helps, have successively done good service in searching 
out or popularising the story of the Spanish discoverers and con- 
querors; and if the pioneers of England in America have not as 
yet met with the same measure of good fortune as the pioneers of 
France, it is not for want of reverent research and careful recording 
on the part of their descendants. The history of the duel between 
England and France has of late been told by Mr. Parkman in a 
manner that seems to preclude repetition: and the war of inde- 
pendence has found a worthy, if hardly so impartial, chronicler. 
But a history of America as a whole, founded on the wide results 
of modern research, but depicting those results in due perspective, 
and grasping and presenting clearly the broad lines of sameness 
and difference in the records of the various states and settlements 
—this has yet to be written. 

Thanks to the patient, unselfish, and often unrenowned and 
unrewarded research of many students, we have now within reach 
a vast body of facts about various stages of development of many 
parts of America ; and the further application of the same research 
would probably lead to a similar collection of materials for the rest 
of the continent. But whether the heaven-born historian will arise 
to work this material into artistic shape, or not, real historical 
workers are not willing to sit down and wait for him; they will at 
least collect the essential items of known fact, and the opinions of 
those best fitted to judge on points of dispute, together with the 
authorities on which are based such records or inferences: they 
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will have ready pigeonholed for the great writer—and, indeed, for 
all others—the materials from which to construct a book or a 
theory or a mere personal knowledge. They will arm research for 
work and point out its path, even as we give the latest maps to a 
discoverer. ‘Thus far others have gone,’ they will say, ‘ and here 
lies the most favourable road.’ . 

It is this task that has been undertaken by the various authors 
of the two historical series! which I am now considering, and in 
each case the result is one which promises a great future to the 
bold application of co-operation to history. In one case a number 
of men of special knowledge have been set to write each the history 
of some place or period of exploration or settlement, or to investigate 
some thorny question, and each narrative is followed by a critical 
essay on the sources of information, and often by further biblio- 
graphical information from the editor, Mr. Justin Winsor, librarian 
of Harvard university. In the other case, Mr. H. H. Bancroft, 
of whose method of work I had occasion to speak in a former brief 
notice, is the head of a sort of historical manufactory.? His 
method, equally co-operative, results in more apparent unity, and 
does not give his subordinates so much latitude or responsibility as 
belongs to the collaborators of Mr. Winsor. But there is a funda- 
mental similarity beneath the apparent diversity of these two 
valuable compilations. Both are attempts—and apparently very 
successful ones—to sum up all that has been written on the sub- 
jects of which they treat; both add to their narrative a copious 
bibliography of authorities, and estimates of their value. In Mr. 
Winsor’s volumes we are even informed what booksellers paid, how 
much, at what dates, for what rare books—a trick of the librarian 
cropping up in the historian. 

The ‘History of America’ makes a special study of early 
chartography, showing in a series of interesting copies or sketches 
of maps the gradual widening of the known world. It also gives 
many portraits of persons, and old engravings of places, and 
facsimiles of the signatures of everybody, in a manner, including, 
by a curious affectation, the signatures of its own contributors. 
There is in general a studied avoidance of personal declaration on 
disputed points—we are only told what everybody else thought and 
wrote ; and this is tantalising, if impartial. Mr. Bancroft, on the 
other hand, while his maps are smaller and not nearly so well 
executed, is able to give his own opinion on vexed questions and on 
the value of authorities in a manner which his wide acquaintance 
at first or second hand with these authorities, and his evident 
desire to be impartial, render of considerable value. On one point, 

1 Narrative and Critical History of America, edited by Justin Winsor. History of 


the Pacific States, by Hubert Howe Bancroft. 
2 Historica Review, i. 590, &c. 
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however, it is necessary for all students of literature sorrowfully to 
deny his competence, and that is in questions of style. The mere 
narrative of facts is tolerable, if at times rough in manner ; but the 
generalisations, moral reflections, and purple—or rather magenta 
—patches of description are uniformly bad. Mr. Bancroft’s—or 
somebody’s—remarks on the state of Europe and the manners of 
the Spaniards at the time of the conquest, which open the first 
volume, read like a rude attempt to parody Buckle. I merely 
mention this literary matter, however, that intending students 
may not be rebuffed from consulting the work by meeting on its 
threshold with commonplace moralities about the horrors of war, 
the coarseness and ignorance of the middle ages, the cruelties of 
the Spaniards, &c. &c., more sensible, but hardly less wearisome, 
than Alison’s well-known justifications of Providence. Once in 
touch with their paper bags of facts, Mr. Bancroft and his assistant 
writers are again readable and valuable. 

Thus much may suffice for the arrangement and style of the 
works referred to; but their literary aspect is the least important. 
Neither are they to be regarded as adding very much to our absolute 
knowledge of the periods of which they treat. Mr. Bancroft’s 
large special library and carefully formed collection of manuscripts 
have furnished him with many minor facts not hitherto recorded, 
and the resources of the Harvard library and the papers of many 
industrious American societies are at the disposal of Mr. Winsor 
and his associates ; but in the main their work is rather settlement 
than discovery, rather a polity than a conquest, and, like their own 
republican government, rather for use than for show. The chief 
value of both works lies in the opportunity they give us of seeing 
clearly how far the knowledge and the history of early America 
have progressed. 

The first problem of importance which historians of the discovery 
of America have to solve (for the apparently authentic but resultless 
voyages of the Northmen, the semi-mythical adventures of the Zeni 
&e. are little worth a laborious investigation) is a psychological 
matter—it is simply the personal character of Columbus himself, 
on the interpretation of which not only much of his biography, but 
not a little of the history of his discoveries, must be based. As in 
the case of Mary queen of Scots, or indeed of any historical 
character of striking personality, the dramatic conception of the 
character governs the historical interpretation of the life. 

The estimate formed of Columbus by historians and biographers 
has varied considerably. At present it seems passing through a 
cycle of depression. The hero-worship of Irving and others invited 
a reaction which finds voice in the expressions of Mr. Bancroft’s 
common-sense, if somewhat Philistine, impartiality ;* and the more 

8 Central America, vol. i. pp. 239-246. 
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extravagant eulogy of M. Roselly de Lorgues and other advocates of 
the canonisation of Columbus has met with a corrective in the 
work of M. Harrisse, who, indeed, may speak with authority on 
questions of American discovery after his extensive labours on the 
bibliography of the subject. His late study of Columbus is indis- 
putably the most important that has appeared for long, and perhaps, 
on the whole, the most trustworthy life as yet written. Possibly the 
function of advocatus diaboli has carried the historian too far in 
depreciation of the admiral, or of the history of him generally at- 
tributed to his son Fernando; and the bibliographer’s faults of 
attaching too much weight to evidence which he has himself found, 
and too readily doubting what his own researches do not confirm, 
may have invalidated the work in some measure. But if this be so— 
and I would not venture to assert it—the next swing of the pendulum 
will vindicate the admiral from any unjust charges by disclos- 
ing new documents, for even so indefatigable a worker as M. 
Harrisse has not exhausted the wealth of papers that must still 
remain in the Spanish archives, after all the ravages of damp, 
moths, rats, and Napoleon. 

Accurate and scientific historical labour is often accused of 
making its productions dull; and some of those who promote 
scientific study have too rashly accepted the charge as a necessary 
truth. Undoubtedly impartial and rigorous investigation tends to 
diminish the picturesqueness of historical narrative. It reduces 
alike the greatness of heroes, the goodness of saints, and the black- 
ness of villains, and shows, as a rule, that particular individuals 
were responsible for much less than is popularly credited to them. 
This process has the disadvantage of depriving those who like 
violent contrasts of their beloved dramatic or rather melodra- 
matic effects; but to those who desire to study real life, it is far 
more interesting, as well as more scientific, to treat of historical 
events as resulting from the probable interaction of conceivable 
characters and causes. The general result of inquiry and criticism 
as recently applied to the history of American discovery has been, 
as elsewhere, to level down the heroes and saints, and level up the 
knaves and fools, without, however, altering their traditional cha- 
racters completely. Isabella is less admirable, Ferdinand less 
mean, than Irving makes out; Fonseca is no longer the villain of 
the piece, and Columbus, though still the hero, is not so much 
the hero. 

The admiral’s character seems to be one of not such rare occur- 
rence as we might think. He was a good practical seaman; but in 
other respects he seems to have lived rather in a shifting world of 
his own conceptions, which were to him as facts; and though the 
pressure of realities sometimes compelled him to give up some of 
his illusions, he none the less continued to hold it the duty of the 
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world to conform to his conceptions of it. Thus living in a world 
of his own creation, self-consciousness was perhaps his strongest 
characteristic ; and the universal persecution over which many bio- 
graphers have wept is in no small part the- well-known delusion 
which lies at the root of that extremely common ‘persecution 
mania’ into which a morbid self-consciousness often develops. 
This egoistic habit of mind was probably necessary to carry Colum- 
bus through his great enterprise, for the man was so possessed 
with a sense of his personal divine mission as to impress others 
with something of his fervour ; but it sufficiently explains how his 
colonial projects failed, and how he contrived to suffer injury from 
all quarters. To take the most familiar instance of his egoism, it 
is not likely that Columbus’s heart ever smote him for taking from 
Rodrigo of Triana (if that was the sailor’s name) the poor little 
pension promised to the first beholder of land. And Irving’s rather 
lame excuse—namely, that the admiral’s glory was at stake—prac- 
tically means that feeling that he ought to be the first to see land, 
Columbus persuaded himself that he had seen it first, or at least a 
light on it. The act, in any case, is characteristic of the man, and 
appears to me to bring out the self-regarding and self-centred mind 
of the Italian of Renaissance times in contrast with the more prac- 
tical and external observation of the Spaniard. Cortés would not 
have thought such a thing worth doing; Vasco Nuiiez would not 
have thought of it at all. 

The same temper comes out in the highest as in the lowest parts 
of Columbus’s character. His constant reference to his mission of 
recovering the holy sepulchre can hardly be thought a mere parade ; 
yet he never took any steps towards the carrying out of that mission, 
nor ever would have done. Here again comes in the illusion: to 
one who lived in his own world of dreams, the very fervour of his 
religious purpose probably seemed to excuse him from taking 
practical steps to carry it out. He might as well have been one of 
those kings to whom a vow of crusade was a periodical source of 
revenue. 

The great admiral’s power of ‘make-believe’ was like a child’s. 
On a few facts, capable of many rational interpretations, he based 
the astounding theory, astounding even for those days, of the pear- 
shaped earth with the terrestrial paradise at its apex somewhere on 
the equator ; and so firm was his belief in his own @ priori conclu- 
sions, that he died in the conviction that Cuba was part of the 
mainland of Asia—a statement which, indeed, he had once made 
his crew swear to maintain, under heavy penalties. This, as Mr. 
Bancroft well says, is one of the facts that help us to understand 
why Columbus was so unpopular. He was always doing mysterious 
things, and preferred to make them more mysterious still. He had 
boundless confidence in himself and his mission ; but when he had 
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to deal with men, there was an alternation of severity and lenity, a 
distrust and deception of others which begot distrust and deception 
in others. The false reckoning which he kept on his first voyage, so 
as to entice his men onwards in spite of themselves, was due to this 
temper. Pizarro, ruffian as he was, showed far more wisdom in 
the ways of men when he drew that famous line on the beach of 
the island of Gallo,’ and bade those step over it who would meet 
‘labour, hunger, thirst, fatigue, wounds, sickness, and every other 
kind of danger’ with him. 

But the ugliest part of Columbus’s nature was what one can 
hardly avoid calling his snobbishness about his family and early 
life ; and on this point M. Harrisse in especial has accumulated 
many damaging facts. The main source of the current and popular 
account (as given in Irving and elsewhere) of Columbus’s early life 
has been the ‘ Historie,’ so called, an Italian version (probably very 
inaccurate) of a lost Spanish original ascribed to Fernando, the 
illegitimate son of Columbus by Beatrix Enriquez. After at first 
suspecting the work to be a mere fabrication, M. Harrisse was com- 
pelled, by an inspection of unpublished works of Las Casas, to admit 
that the ‘ Historie’ were due to Fernando, or some one closely con- 
nected with him. This, however, rather helps to damage the credit 
of the father; for since Fernando, an educated and honourable 
man, was hardly likely to publish tales which he knew to be false, it is 
probable that the admiral himself was given to talking largely: and 
vaguely about his youth and his exploits, and that the confused 
hints of the ‘ Historie’ owe their origin tohim. This supposition is 
confirmed from other sources. We know that Columbus stated more 
than once that he was not the first admiral of his family—so that 
the confusion between him and the Gascon corsairs, the Cazeneuves, 
surnamed Coullon, and in Italian Colombo, seems to have been in- 
tentional on his part. Possibly he also threw out occasionally dark 
hints as to the noble origin of his race, in this as in many other 
ways strongly reminding us of that other famous Italian, the 
tribune Rienzi. 

On this question there can be, after M. Harrisse’s laborious 
researches in the archives of Genoa, Savona, and all the neighbour- 
hood, no reasonable doubt. Columbus, in spite of the hints, 
declarations, and invectives of the ‘ Historie,’ was himself a weaver 
and the son of a weaver. There is no reason to suppose that he 
ever went to study at Pavia, nor did he become a sailor at an early 
age. He sprang from no poor branch of a noble house, and the 
arms which he inserted as his family bearings, in the coat granted 


* I am glad to see that Mr. Bancroft (Central America, vol. ii. p. 8) and Captain 
Clements Markham (Narr. and Crit. History of America, vol. ii. p. 510) both accept 
this famous story, though Helps and others doubt it. Pizarro seems a man to whose 
character these dramatic episodes were natural. 
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him by Ferdinand and Isabella, have every appearance of being 
due to his own invention. They are or, a chief gules and bend 
azure, a singular combination, and not like the blazon of any 
Italian Colombi, all of whom, according to M. Harrisse,‘ bore 
‘canting’ or punning arms, with one or more doves. 

I am loth to think that the great navigator, no matter how 
earnestly he desired to conceal his humble origin, could have 
allowed his aged father Domenico to die in poverty after he had 
returned from his first voyage, and was in the full flush of honour 
and prosperity. Yet a document discovered by M. Harrisse seems 
to show that Domenico, who lived after 1494, was poor and in debt 
at that time. Far the most curious instance, however, of the 
admiral’s desire to obscure his antecedents is to be found in his 
will, in which he charges his son and executor Diego to pay to 
certain merchants of Genoa, who had carried on business at Lisbon 
in 1482, certain sums of money, the recipients to be kept in total 
ignorance of the source of these windfalls. There can be little 
doubt about the meaning of this. The sums in question were 
evidently Columbus’s unpaid debts, incurred while trading at Lisbon, 
and he had left them unpaid till at least twenty-two years after 
they were contracted. 

Apart from the new light thrown on the admiral’s character, 
recent research has not added much to our knowledge of his actions. 
The one difficult problem of his history—the determination of the 
place of the first landfall—remains as insoluble as ever. Mr. 
Winsor’s careful statement leaves the honour undetermined between 
five islands, to which M. Harrisse adds a sixth.’ It is vain to expect 
any great approach to certainty in the matter, for all authorities 
seem to agree that Columbus’s own description does not apply in 
every particular to any one of the ‘ 36 islands, 687 cays, and 2,414 
rocks ’ ® which constitute the Bahamas. 

Apart from this point, which, after all, is one of chiefly senti- 
mental interest, there is comparatively little doubt about the history 
of Columbus’s voyages. It is far otherwise with the history of his 
next successors in discovery, the Cabots, in whom students of English 
blood are bound to feel especial interest. The records of their 
voyages are distressingly meagre, even after the exhaustive research 
and labour of Dr. Charles Deane, who writes of the Cabots in the 
‘History of America,’ and of M. Harrisse. It is still not quite 
certain whether John Cabot or his son Sebastian was the real 
leader in both voyages, though the probability is very strongly in 
favour of the former as far as state papers and letters go. It is 
not at all clear when John Cabot died, though there seems nothing 


* Harrisse, Christophe Colomb, ii. 169 &. The ‘family’ coat seems a bit of false 
heraldry ; but I leave the learned to pronounce on its possibility. 
5 Harrisse, Christophe Colomb, i. 302. ° History of America, vol. ii. p. 53. 
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to support the theory that he died between the first and second 
voyages of discovery. After a long tradition of error it has been 
possible to fix the dates of the two expeditions with accuracy ; but 
we do not know what parts of the coast were discovered, on which 
voyage, where the Cabots first saw land, and whether they reached 
Florida or Cape Hatteras, or only explored the gulf of St. Lawrence 
or the coast of Labrador, and whether a third English voyage was 
attempted or not. Sebastian Cabot himself seems to have added 
to the confusion by reporting different things to different persons, 
and these reports have almost certainly suffered additional distor- 
tion before reaching us at second or third hand. Everything about 
him is more or less doubtful; even the Latin inscription on his 
picture is ambiguous by the awkward use of the same case for his 
father’s name and his own. It is greatly to be regretted that none 
of the Cabots seem to have drawn up a detailed official report for 
Henry VII. Dr. Deane need hardly blame Richard Eden, the first 
English historian of American discovery, for not being a skilful 
‘interviewer.’ Probably the only result of Eden’s cross-examining 
Sebastian Cabot (then aged and at no time too exact in statement) 
for the benefit of the Massachusetts Historical Society would have 
been a yet more hopeless entanglement of the whole question. We 
must rest content with such things as we have, and rather wish than 
hope that the state papers of Henry VII’s reign, when calendared, 
may tell us more, or that something authentic may yet turn up at 
Bristol. It is a pity, in some respects, that the English govern- 
ment had not yet acquired the recording and docketing habits of 
the Spaniards. We know far more of the comparatively unsuc- 
cessful expedition of Sebastian Cabot to La Plata than of the 
first two voyages of his father and himself. It is only through the 
invaluable Italian ambassadors that we are really sure of the dates 
of those voyages. 

One of the disputed points about Sebastian Cabot, and one 
which was once of some historical importance, and still seems to 
arouse interest, is the question of his birthplace. On this matter 
I may be permitted to enlarge somewhat, as it has recently been dis- 
cussed by Mr. C. H. Coote in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
I am unable to agree with his conclusion when he adopts the 
current English tradition that the discoverer was born at Bristol, 
rejecting the ‘late and suspicious’ theory of his Venetian birth, 
and it therefore is necessary briefly to state the reasons for pre- 
ferring the opinion of Dr. Deane and M. Harrisse. 

Both of the hypotheses as to Cabot’s birthplace seem due 
primarily to his own statements to various persons—at least we 
cannot trace any other sources of information. He undoubtedly 
stated to Richard Eden, and apparently to other Englishmen, that 
he was born at Bristol, taken to Venice when four years old, and 
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brought back to England afterwards. He also stated to Peter 
Martyr in 1515, to Contarini in 1522, and to a learned Italian, 
supposed to be Gian Giacomo Bardolo of Mantua,’ about 1540, 
that he was born in Venice and taken young to England, whether 
pene infans or ‘ having some knowledge of the humanities and the 
sphere,’ according to one or other of his statements, we may give 
up hope of determining. Mr. Coote is within his rights in im- 
pugning the statement to Contarini as made with the purpose of 
currying favour with the Venetian authorities, and therefore sus- 
picious. Nevertheless I may point out that the Venetian authorities 
could probably find out whether Cabot’s statement was true, for the 
evidence was within their reach; and when engaging in intrigues 
with Venice, which, as he said, would risk his neck, or at any rate 
might spoil his credit with his Spanish and English employers, 
Cabot would hardly arouse the watchful suspicion of the council of 
ten by a needless lie. Besides, if Cabot was not born in Venice, to 
what motive can we ascribe his desire to benefit Venice, at some 
risk to himself, by disclosing the secret he imagined himself to 
possess ? Hither in England or in Spain his high position and - 
credit would have won a readier hearing. 

Mr. Coote has not noticed that the statements of English 
birth are also ‘suspicious.’ Sebastian’s reasons for claiming 
English citizenship are sufficiently obvious. The English of that 
time, if not so exclusive as the Venetians, were fully as proud of 
their nationality, and probably more inclined to contemn strangers. 
Columbus, as we know, found his Italian birth a great hindrance 
among Spaniards; and if Sebastian Cabot could avoid such diffi- 
culties by making himself out Bristol-born, we know enough of him 
to be sure that no petty question of fact would stand in the way of 
his doing so. And English chroniclers had a very strong motive 
for claiming Cabot as their countryman. On his discovery the 
English claim to dominion in North America was often based, and 
this was clearly strengthened by proving the explorer to be not only 
the servant but the born subject of the king of England. 

But Contarini’s report is not the only one that affirms Cabot’s 
Venetian birth. Why, if Mr. Coote’s opinion is correct, did Sebas- 
tian trouble to tell a lie to Peter Martyr full seven years before the 
intrigue with Contarini ? or what motive could he have for denying 
his English birth to Bardolo of Mantua, between the time when 
the secret negotiation with Venice was dropped in Spain and the 
time when it was taken up again in England ? 

So far, then, as Cabot’s own assertions go, the Venetian claim 
seems to be the stronger; but Sebastian was evidently a person 
whose birthplace and family shifted according to circumstances, 
and his unsupported testimony could not be held to decide the 

* History of America, vol. iii. p. 26 note. 
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question—much less the slight difference in weight between two 
bundles of conflicting statements. In such matters a pennyweight 
of fact is worth a ton of tradition or theory, and there are two facts 
which are certain. On 28 March 1476, John Cabot was natural- 
ised as a Venetian citizen, having fulfilled the statutory condition 
of fifteen years’ continuous residence. And on 5 March 1495-6 
the right to discover and occupy unknown lands, and to exercise 
jurisdiction and monopolise trade in them, was granted to John 
Cabot and his three sons, of whom Sebastian is named the second. 
The four names are mentioned on the same footing, and the grant 
is co-ordinate to all, which has generally been taken as proving 
that all three sons were legally major. Therefore Sebastian must 
have been born before 1474, very possibly in 1473, a date which 
fits in with what we know from Richard Eden of Cabot’s later years. 
John Cabot’s wife was a Venetian woman, as we learn from Lorenzo 
Pasqualigo’s letter of August 1497,° and not improbably possessed 
property at Venice. 

It seems to result from these dates that all three of John Cabot’s 
sons were born while their father was still legally domiciled at 
Venice ; and though that domicile might not be held to be inter- 
rupted by voyages of a moderate length, such as the Genoese 
merchant must have made,’ yet a removal to Bristol and a sojourn 
of several years there would surely be fatal to a claim for natural- 
isation. There remains therefore only the supposition that Sebas- 
tian may have been born at Bristol when John Cabot had taken his 
wife there on a voyage, and that the child was left there for some 
years and then taken back to Venice. This is possible but not at 
all probable, nor does it seem worth while to strain possibility in 
order to credit the less likely of two conflicting statements. 

Though Cabot must in all probability remain, as Dr. Deane 
calls him, ‘ the sphinx of American discovery,’ a somewhat nearer 
approach to certainty has been made in the no less perplexing 
case of Amerigo Vespucci. The strange chain of events by which 
the name of that navigator was affixed on the map to the new 
continent, is in itself as improbable as a romance. Vespucci, a 
Florentine pilot, while in the Portuguese service, sent a letter to 
his countryman and schoolfellow, Piero Soderini, in 1504, giving an 
account of his ‘four’ voyages. Probably (as Mr. Major thinks) a 
copy of this letter was sent to Giocondo, an Italian architect at 
Paris, who translated it into French and gave it to his friend 
Mathias Ringman. Ringman, returning to the Vosges country, 
became professor of Latin at St. Dié, in the seminary set up 
there by Duke René of Lorraine. Here the letter of Vespucci 
was taken up by Waldzeemiiller, or Hylacomylus as he preferred to 


& Venetian Calendars, vol. i. p. 262. 
® Raimondo de Soncino says that John Cabot had reached Mecca on a voyage. 
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call himself, the professor of geography, who printed a Latin version 
of Vespucci’s account with a treatise of his own, published in 1507. 
In this little book, the ‘ Cosmographie Introductio,’ '° was first 
proposed the name of America or Amerige for the continent. In 
1509 another edition of the work was published at Strasburg, the 
press at St. Dié having been given up; and thus the name was 
spread through Germany. At first it was only what is now South 
America that bore the title, for the northern parts of the continent 
had been named already, and the connexion between north and 
south was only conjectured. There was apparently no desire to 
rob Columbus of his honours ; but Vespucci had explored a consider- 
able part of the new coast, his narrative was interesting and gained 
the ear of the learned, and naturally they united to do him honour. 
With some also, the alleged first voyage of 1497 gave a ground 
for applying Amerigo’s name to the whole continent, which the 
Spaniards had simply called tierra firma. 

The suggestion of Waldzeemiiller was taken up by other German 
geographers. Mapmakers sometimes put in the new name. 
Schoner adopted it in his first globe and a descriptive treatise. 
The name spread the more easily that the Spaniards had not found 
any good general name for the mainland; and by the time that 
nation woke up to denounce what was taken as a fraud, the mischief 
was done. Vespucci had died in 1512, but his name was immortal. 
Columbus, Columbia, Colombia, Colon, have been adopted as the 
names of various states, districts, towns, rivers, &c., but the con- 
tinent itself remains marked with the title of the man who did not 
discover it first. And, curiously, just as Vespucci had the privilege 
of naming the New World, though only one among many explorers, 
the United States, though only one state of one half of the con- 
tinent, have appropriated the name of the continent to themselves 
in defiance of all scientific nomenclature. In view of the confusion 
which this often causes we may feel a certain sympathy with the 
mournful creature who hit on the idea of calling his country ‘ Fre- 
donia’ and his fellow-citizens ‘ Fredish,’ under a vague idea that 
these words were in some way derived from ‘freedom.’ There 
seem to be traces that these terrible names had once some vogue. 

There was already no hope of supplanting the new name when 
men finally realised the fact that the new continent had nothing to 
do with Asia and the Indies. Some writers about Columbus and 
the New World revenged themselves by denouncing Vespucci as a 
base impostor, who had been in some way suborned by some 
nefarious conspiracy of supposed merchants to lay claim to the 
discovery of the mainland and have his name put to it. A con- 
spiracy of merchants to name a continent is indeed a fascinating, if 
rather improbable, notion. Humboldt put an end to such ideas by 

” History of America, vol. ii. pp. 145-9, 
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showing that the naming of the new land after Vespucci was none 
of his doing, and was not practically adopted till after his death ; 
and the researches of Major, D’Avezac, and others have further 
cleared up the singular story. And although, if we disbelieve in 
Amerigo’s first voyage, it is hard to get in his four expeditions or 
to reconcile his accounts with known facts, a good deal of the con- 
fusion may be safely put down not to deliberate lying, but to the 


. blunders of translators, first from Italian or Spanish-Italian into 


French, and then from French into Latin. On the whole we may 
say that the Florentine was not over-modest in his account of his 
doings, and not averse to claiming and taking any unappropriated 
credit that was going. Besides this, he seems to have been, like 
Sebastian Cabot, rather loose and apt to vary in his statements. 
But that he in any way deliberately set himself to supplant Colum- 
bus bya false claim is highly improbable. So far, therefore, Emer- 
son’s ‘ dishonest pickle dealer’ is rehabilitated. 

A bold and ingenious attempt to vindicate Vespucci completely 
has of late revived interest in him. Baron Varnhagen maintains 
the accuracy of Amerigo’s account of his first voyage, on the hypo- 
thesis that it was to North instead of (as generally interpreted) 
to South America. This supposition certainly destroys some of the 
objections to Vespucci’s statement, and weakens even one of the 
most fatal of them, namely the fact that the Florentine, though he 
had been Ojeda’s pilot in exploring the coast of the mainland, was 
not called as a witness in the great Columbus lawsuit, which was 
to settle the rights of the admiral’s family. Now it was the interest 
of the Spanish crown to restrict these rights; and if Vespucci had 
for the first time discovered any part of the coast in the royal 
service (as he says he did), the crown could obviously bar the claims 
of Diego Colon over that coast. But even if the discoveries of Amerigo 
had been made in the gulf of Mexico, yet the boundaries of the 
country (as Mr. Gay '' well points out) were so little known that his 
testimony would still have been useful. And the entire absence of 
documents about Vespucci’s first expedition, and even (according to 
Muiioz) the presence of documents proving that he was engaged in 
fitting out ships for Columbus during the time of the supposed 
voyage, are objections too hard to overcome. Most writers therefore 
have come to the conclusion that the voyage of 1497 was a myth ; 
and this view is taken by Mr. Gay," the author of the essay on 
Vespucci; by Mr. Winsor, the editor, in an elaborate bibliographical 
note ;* and by Mr. Bancroft, in a long and ably reasoned appendix." 
The discovery by which the Florentine was thought to have fore- 
stalled Cabot must be relegated to the extensive limbo of imaginary 
explorations. 

'"' History of America, vol. ii. p. 144. 2 Ibid. p. 142. 
'8 Ibid. p. 174 &c. * Bancroft, Central America, vol. i. pp. 99-107. 
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In that limbo there is, perhaps, no more important, minutely 
mapped, and at the same time fantastically varying country than 
that which includes the famous kingdom or province of Anian with 
the still more famous strait of the same name. The history of 
this strait is remarkable enough to be worth setting down briefly, 
even though the proportion of fact to fiction in the narrative be of 
the slenderest. 

With the discoveries of Magellan, the Spanish exploration and 
conquest of Mexico and Central America, and the French occupa- 
tion of Canada, the field of imaginary geography and the scope of 
fictitious or doubtful voyages was largely reduced ; but the imagina- 
tion long found its home in the north-west and the interior of North 
America. The uncertainty of the coast-line of the north-west 
lasted down to a singularly late period, hardly any progress in ex- 
ploration having been made for nearly two hundred years. 

The reason for this delay is obvious. Spain, in accordance 
with her accustomed colonial policy, was playing the dog in the 
manger. She would not enter in herself to the undiscovered lands, 
and them that were entering in she hindered; and owing to her 
command of Mexico and California, the only good bases for 
northern exploration on the Pacific coast, she was able to follow her 
dilatory plan out with unusual success. After the first era of con- 
quest and plunder the fervour of discovery slackened. Spain was 
immersed in European politics; she aspired to be the head of the 
nations, acting with the empire under Charles V, and alone under 
Philip Il. Hence, though exploration was still undertaken, it was 
chiefly with a view to the profit of the Spanish crown; and when 
the limits of profitable discovery seemed to have been reached, the 
government settled down to devote its decaying energies to extract- 
ing the largest possible profits out of the colonies for the support 
of Spain's interminable wars. 

Yet, what the Spaniards did not want for themselves, they 
most emphatically refused to allow others to take ; and in the face of 
their constant hostility no colony could well be established on the 
Pacific coast, considering the precarious state of communication 
by sea. So the north-west coast was left to the chance explorations 
of Spaniards or those who came to plunder them, and neither had 
much inducement to push northward or inland. 

The void thus left was filled up by the more or less ingenious 
conjectures of mapmakers and cosmographers. Some of their 
minor delusions—so great is the power of printed error—lasted 
longer than one could expect, and showed in some cases a singular 
power of resurrection. The belief in an Isthmian strait was soon 
given up; but the supposed insularity of Lower California was a 
singularly durable mistake, the more remarkable because it cropped 
up again after the peninsula had been credited with its proper form: 
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But the most fertile source of conjecture, the delight of roman- 
tic explorers and the despair of science, was the famous strait of 
Anian. This name, which haunted the maps of two centuries, 
embodied two separate ideas, though at first, doubtless, the two 
were one. It was the passage through which men might sail from” 
Atlantic to Pacific, and it was also the strait cutting off America from 
Asia. These two were one in the opinion of those who conceived the 
northern part of North America to be a prolongation of Asia, and 
the strait that separated it from the central part to be the high- 
way to India and Cathay; but from the time when the real dis- 
tance between America and Asia began to be known, the name of 
Anian was usually, though by no means always, restricted to the 
supposed strait between Asia and the new continent. The north- 
west passage had several names given to it, and, in fact, varied 
with the fancy of inventive mariners and the conjecture of in- 
genious chartographers. 

The derivation of the word ‘ Anian’ is obscure; but it seems to 
have come from some name given to the extreme north-east part of 
Asia; and this name has been vaguely ascribed to Marco Polo. 
That the title first appeared on the Asiatic side of the strait (though 
it afterwards settled on the other) is almost certain, for it is hardly 
credible that a mapmaker would put an entirely imaginary name to 
an entirely unknown part of a new continent. And if Asiatic, the 
name, being applied to the north-east part of the Chinese empire, 
would almost inevitably be taken from Marco Polo. But the word 
‘Anian’ is nowhere mentioned by the Venetian. How, then, did 
this ‘ Anian regnum,’ ‘ Anian provincia,’ come to make its appear- 
ance on the map ? 

Purchas gives ‘ Anian’ as an island off the Chinese coast, pro- 
bably a corruption of Hainan; and Polo mentions a province of 
Anin, variously read in some editions as Amu or Aniu, and placed 
by Colonel Yule in Yunnan.” This, then, moved far north by 
some mapmaker, may account for ‘ Anian provincia ;’ but what is 
‘Anian regnum’? How were geographers able to settle the politi- 
cal organisation of this unexplored land ? 

In Marco Polo’s ‘ Travels,’ bk. ii. ch. ii-v."° an account is given of 
a prince named Nayan or Naian, a relative of Kublai Khan, who 
made war on the khan and was captured and put to death after 
one of Messer Marco’s stock battles. Now Nayan’s dominions were 
probably near Korea '’ and in about the position where the later 
geographers placed their strait; and if one mapmaker had put in 
‘Regnum Naian’ in the north-east of the great khan’s dominions, 
the subsequent transposition into ‘Anian’ is not unlikely, and 
would be helped by the actual names of Anin, Hainan, or even 


® Travels of Marco Polo (Col. Yule), vol. ii. pp. 101-4. 
© Ibid. vol. i. pp. 296 &c. 7 Ibid. p. 308. 
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Annam. I give this conjecture for what it is worth, which is, not 
improbably, very little. In any case the derivation, whatever it 
was, was soon confused by a supposed connexion with some ex- 
plorer Anus (for Jofio) Cortereal,'®* who again was confounded with 
the earlier and more authentic Cortereals, till a whole galaxy of 
fictions had from the first clustered round the famous straits. 

The strait of Anian first appears in 1566 in Zaltieri’s map; '* 
Anian itself as a state or country is not mentioned there. Mer- 
cator’s map of 1569 puts the name on the American side ; Furlani, 
in 1574, on the Asiatic. Evidently it was a matter of little 
moment on which side this roving kingdom was ultimately to 
settle. 

But, with this exception, the conception of the position of 
Anian and its strait was for the most part rational and tolerably 
consistent. The severance was made between the north-east of 
Asia and the north-west of North America, and in almost the same 
position, as a rule, as the actual Behring’s straits. Some maps, 
however, after the Dutch voyages to Japan, filled up the sea be- 
tween Asia and America with a land of Jesso, apparently a distor- 
tion of the Aleutian islands and the peninsula of Alaska. Geo- 
graphical guessing sometimes went strikingly near the truth. The 
map of Conrad Low,” 1598, is singularly accurate, or rather lucky, 
in its rivers, lakes and general configuration. This coincidence 
has not yet been used to support the fictitious voyages of this or 
that mariner who represented himself as having discovered the 
strait; but Mr. Bancroft remarks ironically that he fully expects 
it will be so used. Certainly the resemblance of Low’s map to 
the real coast is far more striking than that of Juan de Fuca’s de- 
scription ; yet the Greek pilot’s name remains attached to a strait 
which in all probability he never saw. 

The Greek was the most distinguished and the best believed of 
the paper discoverers of the north-west, but he was only one among 
many. The strait of Anian, separating Asia from America, was 
not of such great importance, and the further north it was removed 
the less its configuration mattered. But the north-west passage 
through the continent—this was inquired after eagerly as giving 
a short sea voyage to India, China, and Japan. It was, in fact, a 
discovery of much obvious and immediate profit if it could have 
been made ; and accordingly the number of those who had seen the 
strait, or at least one end of it, or had even sailed through it, was 
large. Not a needy explorer but had passed the strait himself or 
seen some one who had done so. The north-west passage was as 
commonly seen as the sea serpent in modern times. The Spaniards, 
though they no longer cared to explore the strait for themselves, 


® Bancroft, North-west Coast, vol. i.p.55. History of America, vol. ii. p. 451. 
* Bancroft, North-west Coast, vol. i. p. 85. 
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still wished to close it to their rivals; and hence, on one side or 
the other, the sailor who told a plausible story was likely to obtain 
a hearing. The reports of these inventive mariners, adopted and 
developed by the reasonings of men of science, probably gave rise 
to the wonderful maps which depicted the north-west. Charts 
usually gave the coasts already explored, and left the rest blank ; 
but the cosmographer scorned such ignorance. Especially did the 
latter seem set against the belief in any great extent of land un- 
broken by sea. North America was often represented as a mere 
shell of land, straggling in the wildest way between the known 
points—Mexico, Florida, and ‘ Bacalaos’ as Newfoundland and 
the neighbouring parts were called. Through this hypothetical con- 
tinent there must be at least one strait, and some geographers 
made several, and even broke up Canada into islands. 

Juan de Fuca is in hardly any respect to be distinguished from 
the other romancing pilots of his time, so far as his narrative goes. 
In 1596 he told Michael Lok, an Englishman, at Venice, that he 
had been for forty years in the Spanish service, and while so 
engaged had been plundered by Cavendish. Having thus aroused 
sympathy, Fuca went on to say, that while on an exploring expedi- 
tion in 1592, he had found a broad inlet between 47° and 48° north, 
and entered it, and thus found the passage to the ‘ North Sea,’ as 
the North Atlantic was called, in opposition to the ‘South Sea’ or 
Pacific. The passage was thirty or forty leagues wide at first, and 
wider further on, with ‘divers ilands’ in it. There was a great 
pinnacle of rock near the entrance. The land trended north and 
east in the main; it was rich in gold, silver, and pearls, and the 
natives wore skins. Fuca could get no reward from Spain, and at 
last resorted to the English authorities, hoping that Elizabeth 
would repay the money taken by Cavendish, and provide a ship to 
discover the strait. Failing to get a favourable answer from 
England, Juan de Fuca, alias Apostolos Valerianus, left Venice for 
his native Cephalonia, where, after more correspondence with Lok, 
he seems to have died about 1602. ! 

It is not too much to say that the statement just summarised 
has every internal mark of falsehood. It contains absolutely 
nothing that could not have been guessed; and on several points 
much better guesses were made by others. We have seen that 
conjectural maps sometimes approached the actual configuration of 
the coast very nearly ; and a pilot’s guess might well turn out to 
be as happy as a geographer’s. Every ambitious sailor’s story 
must differ from those of his predecessors; and by boxing the 
compass of falsehood, the truth might often be accidentally stated. 
There is not a scrap of evidence in any archives to corroborate 
Fuca’s statements; and the idea that the Spaniards wilfully 

21 Bancroft, North-west Coast, vol. i. p. 70. 
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neglected to explore a land rich in gold, silver, and pearls is highly 
improbable. In that search they were never backward. 

Further, as Mr. Bancroft points out,” Fuca’s description does 
not fit the coast with any accuracy. It has been supposed by his 
advocates that he went into the strait which now bears his name, 
between Vancouver Island and the mainland, and sailed round the 
island. The strait is only about a degree wrong in latitude in 
Fuca’s account, but it is only twenty miles broad at the mouth, 
instead of thirty leagues, and grows narrower. Fuca’s pinnacle 
‘Hedland or Iland’ is not to be found, though Meares thought he 
had seen something that would do for it; and the direction of the 
strait is entirely different from the course which the Greek said he 
took. As for the gold, silver, and pearls, that was the flourish ofa 
prospectus. Gold there is in British Columbia, no doubt ; but what 
was known of it then ? and what of silver and pearls ? 

However, the Greek pilot has had good fortune. His name has 
been put to a strait which he probably never entered and certainly 
never explored. The American advocates on the Oregon question™ 
took up his claim, as giving to Spain, and hence by cession to the 
United States, rights extending far up the north-west coast. Hence 
a sort of official belief in him was held by many. Meares had 
already given the Greek’s name to the strait south of Vancouver 
Island, and one more name was added to the list of the conquests 
of imagination. Juan de Fuca’s strait is not, after all, out of place 
in a continent named after Amerigo Vespucci. 

Fuca, as already mentioned, was only one of a crowd of 
discoverers whose feats are reported with a certain dry humour by 
Mr. Bancroft, and at less length in Mr. Winsor’s ‘History.’ The 
north-west passage was the most popular subject of inquiry. 
Hither the navigator had himself discovered and passed the strait, 
or if he were modest, and confined himself to observing an inlet or 
the mouth of a river, geographers at once supplied the defect. 
Aguilar in 1603 saw, or thought he saw, a river mouth, and this 
was at once taken to be the strait of Anian™ and the way to the 
mysterious city of Quivira, which had long ago been found by 
Coronado to be a mere Indian wigwam town.” Native rumours of 
great lakes and rivers and cities added to the zeal and stimulated 
the ingenuity of mapmakers. Names were placed in profusion in 
the undiscovered parts. 

Maldonado in 1609 claimed to have passed the strait of Anian 
in 1588, thus forestalling or rather antedating Fuca. He also has 
found believers, though his strait, being described in more detail, is 


2 Bancroft, North-west Coast, vol. i. pp. 79, 80. 

23 Greenhow, Memoir on the North-west Coast, pp. 42-3. 
* Bancroft, North-west Coast, vol. i. p. 88. 

% History of America, vol. ii. p. 493. 
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more hopelessly wrong than the Greek’s. The work of dissecting 
America on paper went merrily on. The discoveries of Admiral 
Fonte or Fuente in 1640 broke up the interior into archipelagos 
and lakes, and proved that there was no passage. The man was 
probably, and his voyages certainly, a myth, and not nearly so well 
constructed a myth as the geographical fictions of Poe. But 
Fuente’s, or his inventor’s, discoveries gave rise to the theory of a 
huge fresh or salt lake in the interior, through which, probably, 
the north-west passage led. This theory was strengthened by 
vague Indian reports of the great lakes and rivers of the north. 
The internal sea lasted down to the very time when Russian and 
English explorers joined hands on the coast, and ended the reign 
of mystery. The whole story is a proof of the singular permanence 
of traditional error in the face of reason and sense, the continuance 
for centuries of an attitude of mind that saw in every unexplored 
inlet on one side of a continent a communication with every un- 
explored inlet on the other. 
Artuur R. Rorpss. 
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Notes and Documents 


THE SOURCES OF THE ASSYRIAN HISTORY OF KTESIAS. 


THE reputation of Ktesias has undergone remarkable fluctuations. The 
ancients almost unanimously preferred his romantic narrative to the less 
gorgeous descriptions and more soberchronology of Herodotus and Berosus, 
and this opinion generally prevailed till the progress of Assyrian research 
revealed the baselessness of the royal lists derived from his work, and 
attested the superior accuracy of his rivals. Ktesias’ authority was there- 
fore rejected with contempt till quite recently, when a slight reaction in his 
favour has set in. His modern vindicators, such as Professor Sayce in 
the introduction to his ‘ Herodotus’ and Duncker in the Assyrian and Medo- 
Persian portions of his ‘ History of Antiquity,’ defend his veracity in so far 
as they assume that he really related what he was told, but at the same time 
they attach little or no historical value to his assertions as to earlier times. 
Duncker regards every statement of Ktesias, at all events down to the time 
of Darius I, as representing what he styles the ‘ Medo-Persian epos.’ Mr. 
Sayce (‘ Herodotus,’ introduction, p. xxxiii) says; ‘ The greater part of his 
Assyrian history consists of Assyro-Babylonian myths rationalised and 
transformed in the manner peculiar to the Persians.’ This position 
appears to be only partially sound, for it is contrary to experience that a 
nation like the Persians should construct an elaborate mythology glorify- 
ing not their own but another and hostile race.' 

Ktesias’ mode of constructing his Assyro-Babylonian ‘ history’ was, I 
think, as follows. The d@Gepai Baordxai of Persia could scarcely have 
included Assyrian annals, and he had to supply their place for that por- 
tion of his work from other sources. These probably included the popular 
Medo-Persian traditions in verse or prose, but I cannot believe with 
Duncker that these were practically the only source. During the frequent 
residences of the Persian court at Babylon, Ktesias must have had abun- 
dant opportunities of conversing with prominent Babylonians acquainted 
with Persian, of which it seems incredible that the king’s physician could 
have been ignorant. 


1 The suggestion of Duncker that the glorification of e.g. Astyages was due to the 
desire to extol the greatness of his conqueror, might apply to a single case, but not to 
a whole series of legends. The ‘ Persian version’ of the story of Io (Herod. i. 1), 
which Sayce brings forward as an example of the Persian treatment of foreign 
mythology, furnishes a very weak argument: so obscure a myth could scarcely have 
been known to the Persians. Canon Rawlinson’s explanation (on Herod. i. 1) seems 
more probable. 
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His researches into the history of their country would probably not be 
very deep. All he wanted was material enough to construct a plausible 
and interesting narrative and to damage the reputation of Herodotus. As 
Semiramis had been specially mentioned by the latter,? he would probably 
make some inquiries as to her, and would hear of Sammuramit wife of 
Rimmon-nirari IV, who it seems reasonable to suppose with Lenormant 
and others was a Babylonian princess, or at least something more than 
an Assyrian queen consort, since her name occurs in a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion coupled with her husband’s. As the annals of the period are lost, 
she may have been regent under one of her husband’s weak successors, 
and if she was a Babylonian her countrymen would naturally exaggerate 
her position. So far there was an historical basis for the narrative of 
Ktesias, but a considerable portion of the details appear to be derived from 
Babylonian myths relating to the goddess Ishtar. I cannot, however, 
agree with Duncker and others that the way in which these are used was 
due in any special way to Persian influence; on the contrary, whatever 
elements in the narrative are not Babylonian seem to be Greek due either 
to Ktesias himself or to his countrymen residing at Babylon. The nature 
of the Persian legends of his time may be fairly inferred from those 
handed down to later generations and preserved in the ‘Shahnameh ’ and 
other native works, which celebrate Iranian kings, not Semitic goddesses. 
On the other hand, the Babylonian legends of Ishtar preserved in the 
sixth tablet of the Izdubar epic represent the goddess in a character not 
unlike the Semiramis of Ktesias, as a warlike princess engaged in nume- 
rous amours, and treating her lovers with savage cruelty. Beltis, who is 
often confused with Ishtar, was sometimes regarded as the wife of Nin.‘ 
This is sufficient to account for the introduction of Ninus, to whom the 
foundation of Nineveh (really called after Nin the god) was naturally 
ascribed, both because of the Greek notion of heroes eponymi (which was 
entirely foreign to Persian ideas), and because he was looked on as the 
first king of Assyria. 

On this slight basis of fact and legend Ktesias founded an elaborate 
romance, just as his contemporary Xenophon used the life of the elder- 


2 Mr. Sayce (on Herod. i.184) seems inclined to adopt the reading of Scaliger, yevefiot v 
for yevefiot révre, before Nitokris, whom Herodotus places in the sixth century B.c., 
thus making the era of Semiramis not circa B.c. 750 but circa B.c. 2100, or about the 
date to which Ktesias’ cL.ronology would assign her. But why in the face of all the 
manuscripts should we reject a date which is approximately correct if the identification 
of Semiramis with Sammuramit wife of Rimmon-nirari IV (eighth century B.c.) be 
admitted, especially as a copyist would be much more likely to bring Herodotus’ date 
into accordance with that of Ktesias, which was most generally received in later times, 
than to introduce a variance? In an author later than Ktesias a variation from his 
dates might arouse suspicion as to the text, but this does not apply to an earlier one, 
for as far as I know there is no mention in any writer earlier than Ktesias of any but 
the historical Semiramis of the eighth century B.c., all the writers who give an account 
agreeing with Ktesias’ deriving directly or indirectly from him or his contemporary 
Deinon. 

3 The points in Ktesias’ legend tending to identify Semiramis with the Asiatic love 
goddess are too obvious to require indicating: some of the Greeks detected the true 
character of the story from what is related of her birth. 

4 The first husband of Semiramis was Oannes. Oannes is the name of the divine 
fish in Berosus, and in one aspect Nin is the fish-god. 
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Cyrus, but in the case of the former succeeding writers treated the 
romance as serious history. 

The duration assigned by Ktesias to the Assyrian empire (1,360 years, 
Diod. ii. 21) was probably derived from some tradition as to the date of 
the foundation of Nineveh, but the list of kings from Semiramis to Sar- 
danapalus seems to be purely his own invention. Had he drawn from 
Persian sources, we should expect to find that each king, as in the ‘ Shah- 
nameh’ of Firdusi, reigned not tens, but hundreds, of years; the length 
actually assigned to each reign in the list is beyond ordinary probability, 
but at the same time is not impossible, so as to suggest that, having to 
invent names to cover a certain period, he saved himself trouble by giving 
as few as possible. The names themselves are of the most heterogeneous 
character: a few, e.g. Baleus, Belochus, and Balatores (Tiglath-pileser), 
are those of Babylonian or Assyrian deities or kings of whom he had 
chanced to hear ; others are ordinary Persian names ; others, e.g. Amyntes, 
are Greek. 

The only episode of this portion of the history which has come down 
to us is the sending of Memnon as an auxiliary to Priam. If, as Ktesias 
says, the Assyrians ruled all Asia, it would be asked why did they give 
no assistance to their Trojan vassal? The only part of the Greek tale of 
Troy which offered any connexion with upper Asia was the legend of 
Memnon, whom one account made leader of the eastern Cushites of 
Susiana, which in Ktesias’ time was included in Persia, of which 
Tithonus is represented as being king. From the words of Diodorus 
(ii. 22), epi per ody rod Méuvovoc roair’ év raic Bacixaig avaypapaic 
iaropeie@ai pac oi BapBapor, we might suppose that here if anywhere we 
had an example of a foreign myth ‘ rationalised and transformed in the 
manner peculiar to the Persians,’ since the legend is one with absolutely 
no historical basis, at least in the form which makes Memnon an eastern 
Cushite, and it is therefore quite impossible the Persian chronicles could 
have contained any mention of it unless we adopt the improbable hypo- 
thesis that they borrowed it outright from the Greeks, though there is no 
other trace of it in Oriental literature. To me it seems preferable to 
assume that an inaccurate writer like Ktesias deemed the existence of 
Persian myths about Mithra the sun god sufficient to justify him in saying 
that he found among the Persians the history of Memnon the son of the 
dawn. The followers of Alexander in India attempted identifications of 
Greek and Indian heroes quite as farfetched. 

Sardanapalus is, of course, Asshur-bani-pal, the last great king of 
Assyria. His name and luxury were well known to the Greeks quite 
independently of the Persians, and we need not marvel at popular report 
assigning to his time the destruction of Nineveh, which really happened 
under one of his immediate successors. The chronological scheme of 
Ktesias forced him to antedate that event by several centuries. 

The supposition that Ktesias made use of Babylonian sources of in- 
formation is supported by one or two statements in a later part of his 

work. He assigns to Kambyses a reign of eighteen years (Persic. Exc. 
 § 12), while most other writers only give him eight, and it does not appear 
that his reign over the Persian empire could have exceeded the shorter 
period. It appears, however, from the Babylonian contract tablets that 
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Kambyses was regarded for at least eleven years as king of Babylon, 
Cyrus being for part of this period ‘ king of countries.’ It appears, more- 
over, from the annalistic tablet (‘ Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch.’ vii. 168), that 
Kambyses was in Babylon shortly after its capture, and he may have suc- 
ceeded Gobryas as viceroy some years (say in B.C. 587) before he was 
raised to the higher dignity of vassal king, the whole period of his govern- 
ment being afterwards popularly, though not officially, regarded as his 
reign in Babylon. In like manner Ktesias makes the reign of Darius I 
only thirty-one years instead of the thirty-six of other writers, the differ- 
ence arising from the periods of the Babylonian revolts, the exact duration 
of which is uncertain, being deducted. JOHN GILMORE. 


THE ROMAN PROVINCE OF DACIA. 


A question of historical geography which, as it seems to me, deserves 
more attention than it has yet received, is this: What were the limits of 
the Roman province of Dacia added by Trajan to the empire? I pro- 
pose here to recapitulate some of the arguments on this subject adduced 
by M. de la Berge (‘ Essai sur le Régne de Trajan,’ 55-62), adding a few 
of my own. Most geographers have considered themselves bound by the 
authority of Ptolemy (iii. 8. 4) to accept as the boundaries of Trajan’s 
province the Tibiscus (Theiss?) on the west, the Carpathian mountains 
on the north, the Tyras or Dniester on the east, and the Danube on the 
south.! This demarcation gives to the province of Dacia the eastern 
half of Hungary, the Banat, Transylvania, Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
Bessarabia, forming an aggregate of at least 70,000 square miles. 

Even on the face of the ordinary classical atlas there are some objec- 
tions to such a demarcation as this. The interval between the Danube 
(when it is flowing from north to south) and the Theiss is so long and 
narrow that it is difficult to suppose that a strategist like Trajan would 
leave such a wedge between Pannonia and Dacia to be occupied by the 
Jazyges Metanaste, to whom, on the authority of Ptolemy, it is assigned. 
Again, on the north-eastern frontier of the province it is almost inconceiv- 
able that the Romans would abandon the splendid natural defence afforded 
by the Carpathians, and choose such a comparatively feeble defence against 
the wandering hordes of Scythia as might be afforded by the river 
Dniester. The chief argument, however, brought forward by M. de la 
Berge is derived from Eutropius, who estimates the whole circumference 
of the province of Dacia at 1,000 Roman miles; ea provincia decies 
centena millia passuum in circuitu tenuit. For the Dacia of the maps 
this figure is decidedly insufficient.? And though Eutropius is certainly 
















1 Ptol. 3. 8.1 (ed. Miiller). ‘H Aaxla mepiopifera: amd wey &pxtwy péper Tis Sapuarias 
Tis ev Eipdan TG ard Tov Kaprdrov dpous wéxpt wéparos Tijs cipnucvns emiotpopas Tod Tupa 
morauov . . . amd 58 Sdcews Tois "Id(vtt Tois Meravdoras Kara Tov TiBickoy toTaudy. amd 
5 weonuBplas ueper ToD AavovBlov morayod TE amd THs extpowHs Tod TiBloxov mwoTapod 
péxpis "AztourdAcews ag’ Hs Hdn nadrcira: db wéxpt Tod Mdvrov nal trav exBorAGy AavodBios 
“Iorpos. There is some doubt whether the Tibiscus is meant for the Theiss or the 
Temes. Axiopolis is generally identified with Rassova. 

2 Though I do not think M. de la Berge can be right in saying that the Theiss 
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not a first-rate authority, it is to be observed that he had no reason for 
minimising, but rather for magnifying, the extent of Trajan’s conquests. 
As M. de la Berge remarks, this number is found in all the MSS. of 
Eutropius, is confirmed by his brother abbreviator Sextus Rufus,* and 
may very probably have been borrowed from some official record to 
which Eutropius had access. 

Let us then for a moment, relying on this passage of Eutropius, admit 
the possibility that Ptolemy was speaking, not of the Roman province of 
Dacia, but of a very different matter, the geographical extension of the 
Dacian people ; and then let us consider what size we should be disposed 
to attribute to the Dacian province, judging from the best of all evidence, 
the undoubted traces of Roman occupation. Thus considering the ques- 
tion, we shall, it is submitted, be almost compelled to reduce the area of 
Dacia to that of Transylvania and Little Wallachia (or Wallachia west of 
the river Aluta) with the eastern half of the Banat. 

Take the Roman roads as given in the ‘ Tabula Peutingeriana,’ and 
as explained,.for instance, in the preface to Smith’s ‘ Atlas of Ancient 
Geography.’ There is a little difficulty about the identification of a few 
of the sites, but there is no doubt that they were all in Transylvania, 
Eastern Banat, and Western Wallachia. The Peutinger table itself 
shows the roads running up into the roots of the mountains (Alpes 
Bastarnice apparently being the Carpathian mountains), but never cross- 
ing them. 

Still more striking is the argument which we may derive from a study 
of the inscriptions in vol. iv. of the ‘ Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum’ 
(edited by Mommsen). We there find that the Latin inscriptions for the 
province of Dacia exist in overwhelming preponderance in Transylvania, 
chiefly at Apulum (Karlsburg), Napoca (Klausenburg), Polaissa (Torda?), 
and Sarmisegetusa (near Varhely). A few are found in Eastern Banat, 
and one or two, far fewer than might have been expected, in Little 
Wallachia, but none at all—as far as the ‘ Corpus’ bears testimony—in 
Moldavia or Wallachia east of the Aluta. It is true that the German 
settlers in Siebenburgen (Transylvania) are probably better finders and 
reporters of Latin inscriptions than their Roman and Slavonic neigh- 
bours; still that fact alone will hardly account for so enormous a dif- 
ference. 

Another weighty argument may be derived from the comparative 
smallness of the Roman army of occupation in Dacia. According to 
Mommsen (‘ Corpus,’ iv. 160) this consisted only of the thirteenth legion 
(Gemina) possibly increased under Septimius Severus by the fifth (Mace- 
donica). When we remember that three legions were the minimum of 
the army of occupation for Britain, can we suppose that only two would 
have been entrusted with the defence of the immense tract of country 
between the Theiss and the Dniester, intersected by the great Carpathian 
chain, which if not used as a bulwark would immensely increase the dif- 
ficulty of holding it ? 





alone is 1,400 kilometers (875 miles) in length. From the map 500 kilometers looks 
more like the distance. 
% De Victoriis, cap. 7. 
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Another argument, to which, however, I do not attach so much import- 
ance, is that when the true Dacia, north of the Danube, was abandoned, 
and when Aurelian formed the new province of Dacia out of Western 
Meesia, its northern frontier was formed by the Danube between Singi- 
dunum and a point a little below Ratiaria. It thus stood nearly fronting 
what I believe to have been the old province of Dacia, and was not far 
from its equivalent in size. There is no such correspondence at all between 
the Dacia of the maps and the new province of Aurelian. 

With reference to the western frontier of the province, it seems to be 
admitted by the general (but not unanimous) consent of map-makers that 
this was not the river Theiss, but the Vallum (of which there appear still 
to be traces), which runs from a point north of Temesvar southwards to 
the Danube, which it touches at Viminacium. This certainly makes the 
narrow slip of territory left to the Jazyges Metanaste look somewhat less 
absurd. We must suppose that the desire not to occupy too large an 
extent of territory prevented the emperor from pushing his frontier, as we 
might naturally have expected him to do, up to the eastern border of 
Pannonia. But is it conceivable that while thus cautious on the western 
side he would have pushed his eastern frontier over the Carpathians into 
the limitless Scythian wilderness ? 

As to the geographical extent of the lesser Dacia for which I am con- 
tending, its perimeter is thus calculated by M. de la Berge : 


Roman miles 


From Viminacium to the mouth of the Aluta . ‘ é 243 
Length of the Aluta . ‘ ‘ , ‘ ° , . 190 
From the source of the Aluta to Porolissum (Dees?) . . 120 
Porolissum to Viminacium ‘ : é . " é 285 

838 


This result, as some of the distances have been taken as the crow flies, 
corresponds nearly enough with the 1,000 Roman miles of Eutropius. 

It is clear from the language of D’Anville (i. 262, Eng. transl. 1810) 
that Transylvania was in his time considered to be pretty nearly conter- 
minous with Dacia, and I suspect that it is chiefly on his authority that 
the latter name has been extended to include also Wallachia and Moldavia. 

In recent times philologers finding the Roumanian language spoken on 
both sides of the Carpathians, and believing that this was a legacy from 
the Roman occupation of Dacia, have fallen easily into the same view. 
But this argument from language proves far too much, since Roumanian 
is spoken in Thrace, in Macedonia, and even in Thessaly, and I suppose 
it will now be generally admitted that it is not safe to found upon the 
limits of the diffusion of Roumanian speech any argument as to the 
official boundaries of Trajan’s province of Dacia. 

Possibly: I may be arguing for a proposition which scholars have 
already silently accepted ; but if so, our school and college maps cer- 
tainly require reconstruction. Inscriptions found in large numbers east 
and south of the Carpathians might easily upset all that has been here 
advanced. My chief interest in the subject—on account of which I should 
be grateful even to a hostile critic who would give me some nearer 
approach to certainty on the point—is that this romanised Dacia, what- 
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ever were its limits, seems to have been the chief dwelling-place of the 
Goths (rather, however, of the Visigoths than the Ostrogoths) during the 
hundred years which elapsed between Aurelian and Valens. 

TxHos. HopeKIN. 


MOLMEN AND MOLLAND. 


I sEND a few notes in confirmation of the views expressed by Professor 
Vinogradoff in his communication on the subject of ‘Molmen and 
Molland’ (Eneuish Historica Review, vol. i. p. 734). The earliest 
mention (eo nomine) of this tenure seems to be found in the important 
cartulary of Burton, which purports to be of the early date 1100-1113. 
Here the holdings are divided into two classes, (1) ad malam and (2) ad 
opus. This, it will be seen, is exactly parallel to the ‘ mollond’ and 
‘werklond ’ of the St. Paul’s inquisition of 1279. Archdeacon Hale has 
some notes on the latter (‘Domesday of St. Paul’s,’ pp. Ixxiv—v), in 
which he observes that tenants of ‘ Forland’ (at Thorpe, Essex) in 1222 
are represented by tenants of ‘ Mollond’ in 1279—a curious point. As 
the division ad malam and ad opus corresponds with the division else- 
where ad censwm and ad operationem (as in ‘ Worcester Registers,’ 
p. xli), I presume that the censores or censarii of ‘ Domesday ’ are molmen. 
If so, we may have the distinction between mol and gafol, to which Pro- 
fessor Vinogradoff alludes, represented by the distinction in ‘ Domesday ’ 
between censarii and gablatores. Though I am not sure that I can follow 
him in the respective denotations he assigns to the terms mol and gafol, 
I may observe that, though eventually ‘rent,’ gafol previously (as 
Mr. Seebohm expresses it) consisted of ‘ payments in money, or kind, or 
work, rendered by way of rent’ (p. 78). Thus gafol, as a money rent, 
might represent a commutation for a rent once paid either in labour or in 
kind. To this may be added that the early sense of gafol, as a tributary 
rent in kind, is well preserved in ‘ Domesday ’ itself, where, in Sussex, the 
porci de gablo represent the annual tribute of swine due from the hog- 
ward to his lord at slaughter time. It is, of course, important to remember, 
as Gneist has rightly pointed out, that Kemble and Dr. Stubbs are dis- 
tinctly in error in speaking of gafol as a ‘ tax.’ 

It is noteworthy that mal (or mol) oceurs in Wales; as in Anglesey, 
where we find in the ‘ Record of Carnarvon’ (1353) Gwir Male (i.e. 
Gwyr Mal), or tenants who paid a money rent, opposed to Gwir Gweith 
(i.e. Gwyr Gwaith), or those who held ad opus. (Palmer's ‘ Tenures of 
Land in the Marches of North Wales.’) Lastly, we have a curious usage 
of the term in ‘ Hucstermoll,’ a due from which the men of Leicester were 
freed by charter of 27 Edward III. (Eighth Report, Hist. MSS. Com- 
mission, app. i. 411.) J. H. Roun, 


RANULF FLAMBARD AND HIS SONS. 


In the ‘Liber de Miraculis sancte Marie Laudunensis’ (ii. c. 6, Migne 
¢lvi.) the following passage occurs : 


Nos itaque non ex umbra mortis sed ex ipsis faucibus ejus, ut nobis 
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visum est, liberati gratiarwm laudes Domine referentes, asswmpto ejus 
feretro atque reliquiis, Cantuariam venimus ubi tune erat archiepiscopus 
dominus Guilelmus, nobis notissimus, quoniam jamdudum, pro audientia 
[? audienda] lectione magistri Anselmi Laudunum petens, multis diebus 
in episcopi domo manserat ibique filios Radulphi cancellaru regis 
Anglorum docuerat. 

The work was written by Hermann, a monk of Laon, between the 
years 1145 and 1149, that is, from thirty to forty years after the events 
narrated (cf. lib. iii. cc. 6 and 21). On the Thursday following Easter 
day (1112 a.p.) the cathedral at Laon had been burnt to the ground ; 
and before the arrival of Whitsunday a little band of seven canons—with 
six laymen to assist in carrying the relics of their patron Lady—started 
on a tour through the northern parts of France to collect alms for the 
rebuilding of their church. At this time Laon was the most important 
ecclesiastical school in western Europe, owing its temporary fame to the 
success of its two great masters in scholastic divinity, Anselm and his 
brother Radulph. It was probably owing to the numerous English pupils, 
who had in previous years attended Laon for the sake of studying under 
these teachers, that, in the following Lent, a second company was des- 
patched to England on a similar errand. On landing they made their 
way to Canterbury, where their kindly reception is described in the passage 
quoted above. 

The whole of this tour through southern England is worth reading 
with some attention, more especially for the incidental glimpses it 
gives of contemporary English life. Thus we have the account of the 
Flanders merchants crossing over with three hundred marks of silver to 
purchase English wool for the looms of their native country; the story 
of the pirate vessel in the straits ; the sketch of the twelfth century fair at 
Christchurch, in connexion with which foundation we read that its head 
did really bear the title of decanus (cf. Freeman, ‘ William Rufus,’ ii. 
558); the Devonshire dispute over the legend of Arthur many years before 
Geoffrey of Monmouth had issued his famous history; and the story of 
the Irish kidnappers trading to Bristol. But the fact most interesting to 
note of all is the great number of Englishmen (whether such by birth or 
residence) that are incidentally revealed to us as having once been 
Anselm’s pupils at Laon. In the course of a few pages no less than seven 
are distinctly mentioned, and amongst them the two nephews of Henry I’s 
great justiciar, Roger, bishop of Salisbury. The fact that Alexander of 
Lincoln and Nigel of Ely both received their education under this famous 
theologian has not, I think, been pointed out before ; and it helps to illus- 
trate the more general statement of William of Malmesbury as to Roger’s 
special glory : quod duos nepotes, sue educationis opera, honesta@ literature 
et industrie viros, effecit episcopos (‘ Hist. Nov.’ ii. 32). 

It is, however, to the passage quoted at the head of this letter that I 
wish to direct special attention with a view to deciding who this Radul- 
phus cancellarius regis Anglorum really was. There is, I believe, no one 
who will exactly correspond to this description, and the only two likely 
claimants are Ranulf, who was chancellor from c. 1107-1128 (Eyton ; Henry 
of Huntingdon, p. 244), and his more famous namesake Ranulf Flambard. 
It would be most natural to assume that Hermann is here alluding to the 
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former, who was chancellor at the very time of the visit he records; nor 
does it appear possible to disprove this theory entirely. But, after a careful 
consideration of the question, there seems so much to be said in favour of 
Ranulf Flambard that, when we remember that our account of the whole 
journey was written by a foreigner nearly forty years after the events re- 
lated, and only written by him at second or third hand, we may well doubt 
whether the consensus of indirect evidence is not enough to outweigh the 
few tnough precise words of Hermann. And here it may be noted, in 
illustration of this position, that in the very same sentence we have a 
similar mistake (natural enough in a foreigner), when we are told that 
in 1113 a.p. the strangers were received at Canterbury by ‘ William who 
was then archbishop.’ As a matter of fact, William of Corboil, who must 
be the person here alluded to, was not elected to the see of Canterbury till 
1128 (Sim. of Durh. ‘ Hist. Regum.’ swb an.) 

Before setting forth the reasons for identifying Hermann’s Radulphus 
cancellarius with Ranulf Flambard, it will be best to clear the ground 
of preliminary difficulties. These resolve themselves into two heads: 
(a) that the name Ranulf is not the same as Radulphus, and (d) that 
Ranulf Flambard was not, so far as is known, chancellor of England. 

To take (a) first : whatever arguments are urged against Ranulf Flam- 
bard on this score are equally or rather more applicable to Henry I’s chan- 
cellor. The real name of each claimant seems to have been Ranulf; but 
in both cases we find the variants Radulphus and Randulphus. So, for 
the chancellor of Henry I, Henry of Huntingdon gives us the forms 
‘ Radulphus’ (p. 244, R.S.) and ‘ Randulphus’ (p. 308); whereas in the 
charters the same person nearly always appears as ‘ Ranulfus’ (Dugdale, 
* Monast.’ i. 483, 629, &c.) In the same manner Ranulf Flambard figures 
in Henry of Huntingdon as ‘ Radulfus’ (p. 250), ‘Randulfus’ (p. 316), 
and ‘ Ranulfus ’ (p. 234). In the charters he too is always Ranulf (Dug- 
dale, i. 164, 241). The fact is that, as stated before, in both instances 
the real name was Ranulf; but in both we have at least one almost con- 
temporary corruption into Radulph. I may notice also that, till the 
revival of English historical scholarship in the present century, Ranulf 
Flambard appears to have figured in popular histories as Ralph (i.e. Ra- 
dulphus) Flambard. I need only specify Hollinshed’s ‘ Rafe, bishop of 
Durham’ (iii. 28, ed. 1586), and Hume’s ‘ Ralph Flambard, the king’s 
minister’ (i.c. 5). On the other hand I can find no second instance of 
the corruption of ‘Chancellor Ranulf’s’ name into Ralph. 

To sum up the foregoing remarks, the false form of the name, as it 
appears in Hermann of Laon, must be held to rule out both claimants 
alike if pressed rigidly. But the mistake is an extremely likely one for 
either writer or copyist to have fallen into; and, this once granted, there 
is, if anything (so far as mere spelling is concerned), rather more to be 
said in favour of Ranulf Flambard than of the other Ranulf. 

(b) More important, however, is Mr. Foss’s statement that Ranulf 
Flambard was never chancellor—a statement which seems to have the 
tacit approval of Professor Freeman and Dr. Stubbs (cf. Foss, i. 56, 57 ; 
Stubbs, ‘ Const. Hist.’ i. 8324, 376; Freeman, ‘ William Rufus,’ ii. 557-562). 
As I shall show further on, I believe that Mr. Foss, in his eagerness to 
convict Lord Campbell of inaccuracy, has considerably under-estimated 
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the little evidence that exists in favour of the latter's position. It is, 
however, more to the purpose to observe that the allusion to Ranulf 
Flambard may yet hold good even though it should be clearly demon- 
strated that this statesman was never theoretically in possession of the 
chancellorship. It must be remembered that we are dealing with the 
words of an author writing from thirty to fifty years after the events to 
which he refers; and, more than this, the author is a foreigner, who in 
the very same sentence has already committed one flagrant blunder (see 
above). These are sufficient grounds for admitting the possibility of a 
second. 

I. In the first place Ranulf Flambard, as we learn from the ‘ Continu- 
atio Historie Turgoti’ (Wharton, ‘ Anglia Sacra,’ i. 706), had originally 
been in the service of a former chancellor, Maurice, bishop of London. This 
would at least create a presumption that he was familiar with chancery 
work, and would render it highly probable that, at the period of his 
greatest power, he should have kept as firm a hand on this department 
of government as he seems to have on all others. Again, the very 
vagueness of the terms in which his office is spoken of by the historians 
of the next generation suggests a power that was irregularly present 
everywhere—the masterful dealings of a strong man whose acts were not 
limited by any very tender regard for the rights of his colleagues or sub- 
ordinates. These historians have no single term by which they can 
describe so anomalous and arbitrary an authority. Directly they touch on 
this subject their language becomes hazy and wanting in precision ; 
and, in one instance at least, the spirit of the rhetorician has supplanted 
that of the historian. Surely no very definite constitutional office is 
implied in Henry of Huntingdon’s placitator sed perversor, exactor sed 
exustor totius Angle (p. 282); or Orderic’s swmmus regiarwm pro- 
curator opum et justitiarius (ap. Migne, elxxx. 758); or Florence of 
Worcester’s negotiorwm totius regni exactor and placitator ac totius regni 
exactor (ii. 46, E.H.S.) Still more to the point is Orderic’s phrase 
super omnes regios officiales . . . magistratwm a rege consecutus est 
(p. 580); and again, super omnes regni optimates ab illo (sc. rege) 
sublimatus est (p. 578). The ‘ king’s chaplain,’ to give him what ap- 
pears to have been his most general title, seems to have been possessed of 
large and undefined powers, for which his contemporaries could find no 
exact legal equivalent; and it is very easy to understand how in the 
course of fifty years he might, considering his undoubted connexion with 
the chancery, be called cancellarius by a foreigner, especially if we 
allow for a little confusion with the actual chancellor in 1118, whose 
name was likewise Ranulf.' 

It is, however, by no means impossible that Ranulf did hold this 
office at one period of his life. Even Mr. Foss is constrained to admit 
that the names of the chancellors between 1093 and 1098 are extremely 
obscure. We have seen that Ranulf’s early connexion with the chan- 
cellor Maurice creates a presumption in favour of this theory. His name has, 
from some cause or other, crept into the early lists of English chancellors ;? 


1 See the passages all collected in Freeman’s William Rufus. 
? Hardy’s Chancellors, p. 2. 
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and it would, to say the least, be somewhat singular that a mere clerk 
should at one step mount to so supreme an office as the justiciarship— 
which all authorities who deny his chancellorship admit him practically 
to have held—without having previously occupied some intermediate 
post. Such an office might be conferred at once on a great noble, like 
William Fitz-Osbern, or a royal bishop, like Odo of Bayeux; but hardly 
on an obscure clerk such as Ranulf. The case of Roger of Salisbury, 
his great contemporary and successor in the justiciarship, is exactly 
analogous; for he, like Ranulf Flambard, originally a simple clerk and 
king’s chaplain, was chancellor for a short time before being made 
justiciar and bishop. However, putting all speculations aside, what is 
the plain interpretation of the following passage from the ‘ Continuatio 
Hist. Turgoti’ (‘ Anglia Sacra,’ i. 707)? Gerold has just enticed Ranulf 
on board his ship for the purpose of destroying him, by means of a false 
message from Bishop Maurice. Then we read: Jam nulla uspiam eva- 
dendi spes. Ipse annulum quem digito gestabat et Notarius swus sigillum 
illius medium projecerunt in flumen ne per hec ubique locorwm per 
Angliam cognita simulata precepta hostibus decipientibus transmissa 
rerum perturbarent statwum. What can this seal have been, the abuse 
of which would have thrown the whole kingdom into disorder, if not the 
regis sigillum, in casting which away Ranulf (to borrow an illustration 
from Mr. Freeman) would but have been forestalling the conduct of a 
later English king, a fugitive on the same river some six hundred years 
afterwards; or that of a more modern chancellor who, in a time of 
confusion, buried the great seal in his own garden? If it was not the 
great seal, but Ranulf’s, which could work such havoc in the kingdom, 
we might almost say that Flambard was his own rather than the king’s 
chancellor.’ 

On the whole, then, there seem to be sufficient grounds for admit- 
ting that Ranulf Flambard may have been spoken of as chancellor of 
England by a foreigner writing some fifty years after his fall even if he 
never held this office definitely ; and, further than this, there are at least 
plausible reasons for holding him to have had control over the great seal, 
whether he ever held the precise title of chancellor or not. Further than 
this we cannot proceed as yet; and it is perhaps impossible to settle the 
question absolutely at this distance of time. But whether the claims of 
Ranulf Flambard or Ranulf, the chancellor of Henry I, are to be pre- 
ferred in the passage quoted above depends upon a very different kind of 
argument—one that is purely cumulative. 

It will perhaps be well to state briefly the position supported in the 
following remarks, viz. that the Radulphus cancellarius of the passage in 
question is Ranulf Flambard, and that the residence of the filii Radulphi 
at Laon is to be dated about the years 1097-8 a.p. ; though this last pro- 
position is not so uncertain, and, for some reasons, it would be preferable 
to assign the Laon visit to a period some five years later. 


% These are not the only occasions on which the great sigillwm regis has been in 
the water. On Richard I’s journey from Messina to Acre two of his vessels were 
wrecked just outside the harbour of Limasol in Cyprus. Amongst those who were 
drowned was ‘Rogerus Malus Catulus,’ the vice-chancellor ; but the seal quod gestabat 
im collo suspensum was washed ashore (Rog. of Hoveden, iv. 105-6). 
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II. The arguments in favour of Ranulf Flambard may be divided into 
six or perhaps seven heads. 

(1) In the first place the filii Radulphi of the text are clearly 
stated to have been educated by William (of Corboil), archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Now we know from Simeon of Durham that William of Corboil 
was in early life a clerk to Ranulf Flambard. Fuerat antea primo Dunel- 
mensis ecclesia episcopi Ranulfi clericus (Simeon, ii. 269 R.S.) Here, 
then, is proof positive of an early connexion between Ranulf Flambard 
and William of Corboil. But there is no proof of a similar connexion be- 
tween William of Corboil and Henry I’s chancellor. 

(2) On his escape from the Tower, Ranulf Flambard made his way 
to Normandy, where he became one of the leading councillors of Robert. 
By his influence his brother Fulcher was preferred to the see of Lisieux, 
on whose death we learn from Orderic that Ranulf, being deprived of his 
own bishopric at Durham through the enmity of King Henry, Lexoviensem 
pontificatum filio suo Thome puero suscepit et, per trienniwm, non ut 
presul, sed ut preses gubernavit (lib. iii. c. 16, ap. Migne, vol. elxxxviii. 
768). In the very beginning of 1102 (January), then, Ranulf had 
at least one son whom he meditated bringing up as a bishop, and 
this son was still a boy. But we can go further than this. Ivo of 
Chartres tells us of the horror with which this act was regarded by all 
respectable churchmen of the age. It is spurcitia puerorum and nova 
et inaudita neophytorum heresis (Epp. Ivonis, ap. Migne, vol. clxii. ep. 
149). The phrase spwrcitia puerorwm requires explanation. A line or 
two further on we learn that Flambard had more than one child whom 
he intruded on the church of Lisieux: flammigeros pueros pradicte 
ecclesi@. More precise still is letter 157: Quod in ecclesia Lexovienst 
paternitas vestra poterit agnoscere quam jam per plures annos Ranulfus 
agnomine Flammardus, Dunelmensis episcopus, inaudito invasionis genere 
occupavit qui duos filios suos vix duodennes, accepto pastorali baculo a 
comite Northmannorum, predicte ecclesia intrudi fecit, ed conditione ut st 
primogenitus moreretur Judaico more in episcopatum alter alteri subro- 
garetur. Ranulf then, about the year 1102, had two sons aged some 
twelve years, both of whom he evidently intended to bring up for the 
church. Such children might very naturally attend the schools of An- 
selm at Laon; for these schools were pre-eminently theological rather 
than civil in their highest teaching (cf. Poole, ‘Illustr. of Med. 
Thought,’ 144-5). On the other hand it does not appear that any of the 
children of Henry I’s chancellor were destined for the church; and, in- 
deed, I can only find one allusion to any son of this Ranulf’s. This is 
the filius Ranulfi who occurs in Leland’s ‘ Collectanea’ (i. 68) among 
the benefactors of Reading Abbey. So far, then, as the question of ‘ cleri- 
cal children ’ is concerned, Ranulf Flambard fulfils the conditions of the 
problem, while the other Ranulf does not. 

(3) The words of Hermann are very striking : Archiepiscopus dominus 
Guilelmus nobis notissimus quoniam jamdudum pro audienda lectione 
magistri Anselmi Laudunum petens multis diebus in episcopi domo 
manserat ibique filios Radulphi cancellarii regis Anglorum docuerat. 
Although Hermann mentions no less than eight of Anselm’s pupils, all 
of whom were at this time residing in England, yet this is the only occa- 
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sion on which he remarks that the visit took place ‘ along while ago.’ This 
seems to point to the fact that the /ilii Radulphi were remembered in 
Laon tradition as being among the earliest of Anselm’s English pupils— 
perhaps, we might even venture to surmise, belonging to the days when 
he first set up his school at Laon towards the end of the preceding cen- 
tury. At all events the word jamdudum throws back the period of 
William’s visit to a date long anterior to 1118; and the six years, which 
are the utmost that can be allowed to have elapsed since the appointment 
of the second Ranulf to the chancellorship, can hardly be considered as 
justifying so strong an expression. So that here again the words of our 
author tend towards fixing the date of this visit in the time of Ranulf 
Flambard’s power rather than in the chancellorship of Ranulf II. 

(4) Again, it may be asked what period was the most likely one to 
find English boys staying at Laon in the bishop’s house. The list of the 
bishops of Laon about this time runs as follows: 


Heliland . ° er : ° ce. 1052-c. 1098. 
Enguerrand ‘ ‘ . ; ce. 1098-1104. 

Two years’ interim. 
Gaudricus , . . . , . 1107-Easter 1112. 
Hugo. . ‘ ° ‘ , ‘ Aug. 1112-Feb. 1113 
Bartholomew . ‘ ; ° . 1112-1151 (?).* 


Of these bishops the first and the third are known to have been con- 
nected with England ; and it is with one of these two that we should most 
naturally expect to find English boys staying in the episcopal house. 
The claims of Bartholomew and Hugo are shut out first by the word 
jamdudum, and secondly by the fact that, since the murder of Gaudric, 
there had been no domus episcopi at all, for it had been burnt down in 
the riots of 1112, as we are expressly told by Hermann (i. c. 1, ef. Guibert 
iii. c. 10). Now it must be noted that Ranulf does not appear as 
chancellor before August 1107 (Eyton’s Itinerary of William II, Add. 
MSS. British Museum), and his predecessor Waldric is perhaps found 
signing in 1106 (Dugdale, ii. 66). From this it may be inferred that 
Ranulf did not enter upon the office before 1107; a theory which 
may be still further strengthened by examining the movements of 
Paschal II at this time, from which it will appear that Gauldric or 
Waldric cannot well have been consecrated to Laon before the very end 
of 1106 or, more probably, not before 18 Feb. 1107 (Baronius viii. ; Jaffé, 
‘ Regesta Pontif. Rom.’ 493), Hence the further back we have to throw 
William of Corboil’s visit in the period anterior to 1108 the less likely are 
his pupils, the filii cancellarii, to have been sons of the second, and the 
more likely are they to have been sons of the first Ranulf. But the word 
jamdudwm seems to put any recent visit out of the question at once; 
added to which almost the whole of Gaudric’s episcopate was occupied 
with intestine broils or with visits away from his diocese to England and 
Rome. Again, his character, as described by Guibert of Nogent, was that 
of a man wholly given up to military exercises—a scorner of books and 
learning—in short, the very last man to whose house young boys would 


* Gallia Christiana, ix. 523-532, with which cf. Sigeberti Auctarium Laudunense 
ap. Pertz, vi. 455. 
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be sent to acquire a clerical education. Added to this he was a murderer, 
an extortioner, a liar, and a thief. In fact so notorious was his unfitness 
for any episcopal duties, that when he was first proposed for the see of 
Laon a sturdy opposition was commenced against his appointment; and 
the leader of this opposition was Anselm of Laon, who actually headed a 
deputation to Pascal II at Langres for the express purpose of counter- 
working Gaudric’s election (Guibert, iii.c. 4). Is it probable that we 
should find a little body of Englishmen staying at Gaudric’s house for the 
express purpose of attending the lectures of the very Anselm who had 
well-nigh succeeded in preventing his election? How fiercely Gaudric 
nursed his old grudges we may see from Guibert’s story of his refusal to 
look at his ‘ History of the Crusade’ because on opening the book he 
chanced upon the name of his enemy, Lisiard, bishop of Soissons (iii. 
c.11). If then, for all these reasons, we decide that William’s visit can 
hardly have taken place while Gaudric was bishop, we at once raise a great 
obstacle to the theory that the filii Radulphi were the sons of Ranulf II. 
For in this case the visit must have taken place before 1107, i.e. before 
Ranulf II's chancellorship. 

Passing on to the other bishops, Enguerrand appears to have been 
much such a character as Gaudric, though, perhaps, not quite so profligate 
and tyrannical; and, in the absence of any special claim, may fairly be 
dismissed from the field of competition. Very different, however, is the 
case of Helinand. This bishop, as we learn from Guibert, had in earlier 
life been one of Edward the Confessor’s clerks (iii. 2). Though not a 
man of learning himself, he was, according to Guibert’s testimony, a man 
of regular life, an orderly and munificent ruler of his church, and an 
encourager of literature in others; while it was probably under his pro- 
tection that Anselm and his brother Radulph established their schools 
at Laon. Lastly, if the story of Ranulf Flambard’s presence in England 
in the days of Edward the Confessor be true, this prelate may have known 
something of Helinand in his earlier days. On the whole it would seem 
that the closing years of Helinand’s life form the most likely period in 
which to find English children staying in the bishop’s house at Laon. 

(5) Some slight evidence regarding the date of the Laon visit may be 
found from a consideration of the little that is known concerning the early 
life of William of Corboil. From Simeon of Durham we learn that this 
prelate entered public life as a clerk in the service of Ranulf Flambard at 
Durham. Willielmum de Curbellio . . . wtpote cwm venerande memoria 
Archiepiscopo Anselmo s@pissime ac familiariter conversatum. Fuerat 
autem primo Dunelmensis ecclesie episcopi Ranulfi clericus ; postea 
meliorande vite gratia apud Cice effectus, tandem ad archiepiscopatum 
promovetur (ii. 269, R.S.) This fact of William’s connexion with 
Ranulf Flambard is to be found in no contemporary historian excepting 
in Simeon, and is plainly a local tradition of the church at Durham. The 
same historian also informs us that William was elected to the see of 
Canterbury ‘ because of his frequent and familiar intercourse with Arch- 
bishop Anselm of pious memory’ (ibid.) Now this intimacy can hardly 
be assigned to any other years than those which intervened between 
Anselm’s return to England late in 1106 and his death 21 April 1109. 
For it is scarcely possible that one, who had been the familiar friend of 
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Anselm ‘and was bent (to quote Simeon’s words) on bettering his life 
(meliorande vite gratia), should pass from the sanctity of such a com- 
panionship into the service even of a munificent prelate such as Ranulf 
Flambard was in his later years, and still less into that of a covetous, 
grasping, and extortionate chancellor such as Ranulf II appears to have 
been (Henry of Hunt. 244). But if we shut out these years we exclude 
the only period in which (without doing violence to the word jamdudum) 
William could have been at Laon as tutor to the children of Ranulf II; 
and this consideration almost forces us to date his visit prior to the rise of 
this chancellor, i.e. to conclude that he was tutor to the children of 
Flambard, whose clerk we know him to have been at some time subsequent 
to 1099. 

(6) Again, it may be inferred from Hermann that William’s visit was 
considerably anterior to that of Alexander and Nigel, the nephews of 
Roger of Salisbury. But their visit can hardly have been later than the 
end of 1109, when Gaudrie’s notorious conduct compelled him to leave 
Laon for Rome ; from which date his stay at Laon seems to have been 
very broken, while the imminence or actual existence of the ‘ commune ’ 
would have a tendency to prevent Englishmen from coming to the city. 
From this point of view also it seems best to antedate the visit to a period 
at least a few years previous to 1109, i.e. to assign it toa time previous to 
the chancellorship of Ranulf I. 

(7) Again, looking at the matter in its broadest aspect, which of the 
two Ranulfs is the more likely to have had children staying in the 
bishop’s house? We do not read that the nephews of Roger of Salisbury, 
a far more important man than Ranulfus cancellarius (who but for the 
accident of his violent death would have left no mark in history), were 
so honoured as to be lodged in the episcopal house. Such an honour is, 
however, much what we should expect to see claimed by Ranulf Flambard 
with his high ambitions (even for his children), more especially as (to 
borrow a quotation from Mr. Freeman) we have Anselm’s authority for 
stating of him: non in Anglia solwm sed in exteris regnis longe lateque 
innotutt. 

These seven arguments seem to me to make up a very good case in 
favour of Ranulf Flambard. It has been shown (1) that Ranulf Flambard 
may very well have been mistaken by a foreigner for a chancellor, if 
indeed he was not once, as there seems some reason to suppose he was, 
in practical possession of the office ; (2) that William of Corboil was un- 
doubtedly at one time a clerk in Ranulf’s service ; (8) that Ranulf Flam- 
bard had two children whom he destined for an ecclesiastical career at 
exactly the time when from other circumstances we should most plausibly 
date this visit to Laon ; (4) again, we have shown that the word jamdu 
dum can hardly bear so narrow an interpretation as merely five or six 
years; and (5) that if we do narrow its signification to a period of only 
three or four, even then the years 1107—8-9 are required for those visits 
of Alexander and Nigel to Laon which seem to have succeeded William of 
Corboil’s; (6) while in William’s own life they appear to correspond to 
the period of his intimacy with Anselm. Lastly, we have seen that, 
whereas Ranulf II is more or less obscure even in English history, | Flam- 
bard’s name was notorious and potent abroad. 
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There yet remains one point to be taken into consideration. It does 
not amount to an argument, and yet it appears to add some weight to the 
preceding pages. While the Laon priests were in England they seem to 
have met with the most hospitable treatment wherever they went, except 
in one place. But this one place—where they were received with the most 
flagrant insolence and outrage, and where, according to the later version 
of the story, the wrath of heaven descended at once upon the heads of 
the perpetrators of the insult—was no other than Christchurch, namely, 
Twinham, a foundation of which Ranulf Flambard had once been dean, 
and with whose previous head he had quarrelled some years before owing 
to his conduct in retaining the prebends as they fell vacant in his own 
hands. (Dugdale, vi. 303.) 

On the other hand it must not be forgotten that there is much to be 
said in favour of the claims of Ranulf II. (1) The passage would seem 
most naturally to refer to him. (2) As he was Gaudric’s immediate 
successor in the English chancellorship, it is not unlikely that he should 
send his children to be educated in the house of a prelate with whom he 
must have been acquainted. Still, there is no proof that he had more 
than one son ; nor that this one son was destined for the church. That 
Gaudric was in the habit of visiting England after his elevation to the 
see of Laon is evident from Guibert’s narrative ; and we know from the 
same authority that, on one occasion, Anselm accompanied him (iii. 
ec. 4,7). (8) If, for these reasons, we prefer the claims of Ranulf II, 
the word jamdudum, on which so much depends, may perhaps be explained 
as not forming part of the verba] narrative that Hermann (to judge from 
his use of the first person plural all through his account of the English 
visit) seems to have taken down from the lips of one of the survivors of 
the expedition, but as being his own interpolation derived from an im- 
perfect acquaintance with the chronological order of the events he is 
narrating. 

On the whole the balance of evidence is perhaps in favour of Ranulf 
Flambard. Could the filii Radulphi be proved to be his sons beyond a 
doubt, it would be interesting as showing that an unscrupulous statesman, 
who nevertheless somewhat later took so »princely a view of his obliga- 
tions towards his own cathedral church and city, had a little earlier 
determined that his children should be fitted for the lofty offices for which 
his paternal ambition destined them by receiving from Anselm of Laon 
the finest ecclesiastical education that Western Europe could then afford. 
T. A. ARCHER. 


A BULL OF POPE ALEXANDER VI. 


THERE is preserved at Lambeth amongst other documents, entitled 
‘ Fragments,’ a broadside which is marked No. 7. Its size is about 16 
inches by 10. It is an important document which has escaped the notice 
of all historians, being a copy of a bull issued by Pope Alexander VI con- 
firming a previous bull of Innocent VIII's, which decreed the succession 
of the English crown to the descendants of Henry VII whether born from 
his present queen, Elizabeth of York, or by his marriage with any sub- 
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sequent wife if she should happen to die without issue or should leave no 
surviving children. 
The bull begins as follows : 


‘ ALEXANDER episcopus servus servorum dei ad futuram Rei memo- 
riam ; licet ea que per sedem apostolicam presertim in pacem et quietem ac 
tranquillitatem, Catholicorum Regum et principum illorumque status 
conservationem et manutencionem et a scandalis bellis ac discensionibus 
preservationem proinde concessa fuerunt plenam obtineant roboris fir- 
mitatem, non nunquam tamen Romanus pontifex illa libenter de novo 
approbat ; et etiam innovat ut eo firmius illibata persistant quo magis 
suo fuerint presidio communita. Dudum siquidem a felicis Recordationis 
Innocentio papa octavo predecessore nostro emandrunt littere tenoris 
subsequentis. 

‘ INNOCENTIUS &e.’ 


This preliminary matter occupies five lines, which are immediately 
followed by the well-known bull of Innocent, ‘ super successione in Regno 
Anglie approbatoria Et contra Rebelles excommunicatoria,’ which the 
present document is intended to confirm. This bull may be seen in 
Rymer’s ‘Feedera.’ It is contained in 78 lines of the broadside, which 
ends with the date 1486, 6 kal. Aprilis, Pont. 2. After which follows the 
remainder of the bull of Pope Alexander VI, which is as follows, occupy- 
ing seven more lines: 


‘ Nos igitur cupientes non minus prospicere et consulere quieti prefati 
regis ac Regni sui quam fecerit ipse Innocentius predecessor, motu pro- 
prio non ab ipsius regis vel alterius pro eo nobis super hoc oblate 
petitionis Instantia sed de nostra liberalitate, literas predictas ac omnia 
et singula in eis contenta auctoritate apostolica thenore presentium appro- 
bamus ac plenum firmitatis robur obtinere decernimus illasque in omni- 
bus et per omnia de nouo innouamus et concedimus, non obstantibus 
constitutionibus et ordinationibus apostolicis necnon omnibus illis que 
prefatus Innocentius in literis predictis voluit non obstare ceterisque 
contrariis quibuscunque. Nulli ergo omnino hominum liceat hance 
paginam nostre approbationis constitutionis innouationis et concessionis 
infringere vel ei ausu themerario contravenire. Siquis autem hoc 
attemptare presumpserit indignationem omnipotentis dei ac beatorum 
Petri et Pauli apostolorum ejus se nouerit incursurum. 

‘Dat. Rome apud Sanctum Petrum Anno Incarnationis dominice 
M.CCCC. Ixxxxiiij. Non. Octobris Pontificatus nostri Anno iij.’ 


It is curious that no historian has recorded any such application on the 
part of Henry VII to the pope, for there can of course be no doubt that 
the bull is the result of an application made by the king for the sake of 
strengthening his position on the throne. The wording of the document 
must not be pressed to its exact letter as if the pope had decided to pro- 
mulgate the bull without any petition having been previously made to 
him. The expression motu proprio is only a form which has since been 
in common use, but which had been, I believe, first introduced by his 
predecessor, Innocent VIII. And the date of the document coincides too 
nearly with that of the recent failure of Perkin Warbeck’s first attempt 
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at raising the country in his favour, to leave any doubt as to the king’s 
having made suit to the pope to confirm the bull of his predecessor, which 
is inserted at length. 

That the king thought it of the utmost importance is evidenced from the 
fact that it was copied and issued in the form of a proclamation. Probably 
the Lambeth copy is the only one that has survived ; but up to the present 
time there has been no evidence of the existence of any such bull, except- 
ing in a few lines of a document first printed by Mr. James Gairdner in 
1858 in the volume of the Rolls’ Series which contains the life of Henry 
VII by Bernard André. In the appendix to that volume, pp. 393-899, 
there appears the appeal of Margaret, duchess of Burgundy, to the pope 
on behalf of Perkin Warbeck, extracted from a document in the Lambeth 
Library. The appeal asserts amongst other allegations that there are 
others of the house of Lancaster who have a better claim to the crown 
of England than Henry, who, it says, was sprung ex adulterinis am- 
plexibus utriusque parentis, but that the house of York possessed the 
right of inheritance to which Elizabeth of York his wife could have 
no right whilst Richard the lawful son and heir of Edward V existed. 
But the special point to be noticed in the appeal is the insertion of the 
fact, which does not appear anywhere else, of Alexander VI having 
actually endorsed the ‘bull of his predecessor. The words in the appeal 
of the duchess are: Et predicta omnia per Alexandrum Papam modernum 
licet nulliter et de facto dicitur obtinuisse, his quorum interest minime ad 
hac vocatis seu auditis, &e. 

The existence of the bull is an additional evidence of the uneasy feel- 
ing of Henry VII as to the tenure of his throne, which was as yet 
scarcely thought safe enough for Ferdinand and Isabella to consent to the 
espousals of Prince Arthur and the Infanta Catalina. 

It only remains to say that the document is very closely printed, with 
an immense number of the ordinary contractions, which are not, however, 
uniformly observed. Nicnoxas Pocock. 


THE RENAISSANCE AND THE JESUITS. 


Ir was not until the end of September that I had an opportunity of see- 
ing the July number of this Review. Upon reading the notice of my 
‘Chapters in European History’ which it contained, I was grieved to 
find that my critic, doubtless quite unintentionally, had gravely misappre- 
hended and misrepresented me in several important matters. If so well 
read a scholar as he evidently is has so seriously misunderstood me, no 
doubt many others of less trained and cultivated intellect have fallen into 
the like errors. Lavail myself gladly, therefore, of the opportunity afforded 
to me by the courtesy of the editor to rectify some of the more important 
misconceptions of which I complain. 

I should like much, if time permitted, to vindicate against my 
critic my view of the formation and development of Christendom; of 
the work done by Gregory VII for the preservation of religious liberty 
—the most sacred attribute of human personality; of our huge debt 
to other heroic souls of those middle ages ‘in which,’ as Mr. Carlyle 
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has justly observed, ‘nearly all the inventions and social institutions 
whereby we yet live as civilised men were originated or perfected.’ ' 
I should like to reduce to true proportions the amazing tenet ascribed 
to me by my critic as a ‘conviction,’ ‘that the whole tendency of the 
intellectual and social movement which divides modern from medieval 
society is in the wrong direction.’ It passes my wit to conceive how 
so cultivated and accomplished a scholar could have recorded this 
judgment in the face of what I have written about progress in my intro- 
ductory dialogue and in my second chapter. Progress! Why, as I 
have expressly said, the thirst for perfection and the gradual advance to- 
wards it form a chief note of the career of our race. Progress! It is 
the very law of history. I use the word ‘law’ advisedly. But here I 
must distinguish. To me it appears that one great incontestable conquest 
of the modern mind is the expulsion from philosophy of the notion of 
uncertain, that is of irrational chance, the establishment of the universal 
reign of law. And by-law I understand something very different from 
the avay«n of the ancient stoics or the ‘necessity’ of modern pheno- 
menists. To my mind the word law carries with it the conception that 
the world has been designed upon a rational plan; that its course is 
governed by constant method and not by caprice, unreason, or the throw- 
ing of Lucretian dice as hazard may direct them: that if we could view 
the entire prospect from end to end we should perceive everywhere the 
same infinite Power, controlling, overruling, and bringing the action of 
secondary causes to an harmonious and reasonable issue. Moreover, while 
I find it evident, nay axiomatic, that reason must govern the universe, I 
find it, not indeed equally evident, but still as plain as experience can 
make it, that evolution or development is one of the chief methods by 
which that government is carried on. The real question is—does evolu- 
tion imply one who evolves? Does law demand, as its correlative, a 
mind to conceive it from eternity and to realise it in time? Or, con- 
trasting the two views, which are not reconcilable, is the key of the 
enigma blind necessity, binding fast in fate the universe physical and 
spiritual? Or is there behind phenomena an absolute reality, which, 
while necessarily existing and necessarily unchangeable, is, in regard to 
the existence of all things but itself, free and not necessitated—a will 
entirely self-determined, but always according to the eternal rule of right 
and wrong, which is God himself? Is there, in other words, a rerum 
natura, not founded upon God—if God there be—as to its essence and 
existence? Or is it true, as St. Augustine held, that Dei voluntas est 
rerum natura, and that all things are because He wills them to be, and 
that their nature is what it is because they shadow forth His perfection ? 
A momentous question, indeed, which I do not in the least intend to dis- 
cuss here. I have been at the pains to state it merely because it goes to 
the very root of the difference between two schools of thought, in history 
as in physics. Those who do not recognise a creator of all things, 
visible and invisible, are within their logic when they find no place for 
Providence and a moral government of the world. And contemporary 
literature furnishes abundant evidence how much the doctrine of M. Littré, 


' Miscellaneous Essays, vol. ii. p. 328. See vol. i. pp. 16-26, 186-189. 
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that ‘ history is a natural phenomenon, where the antecedent produces the 
consequent,’ is gaining ground. According to this view, the annals of the 
world are nothing more than a record of mechanism and fatality, of 
necessitated transformation and movement, and the world’s sages, saints, 
and heroes are mere puppets, ‘impotent pieces in the game’ played— 
shall we say ?—by natural selection. Unless I misunderstand my critic 
as much as he has misunderstood me, such would appear to be his view. 
If that is so, any discussion between us concerning the philosophy of 
history would be mere waste of time, because we are hopelessly at variance 
on first principles. It would be, to use a happy phrase which I once 
heard Cardinal Newman employ, like a fight between a dog and a fish. 

My critic is, of course, as much entitled to his philosophy as I am to 
mine. I make no complaint that he has read my volumes by the light of 
his own first principles. But it does surprise me that he has read in them, 
not merely things which I have not said, but things which are directly 
contrary to what I have said. Now this is especially so with regard to 
that portion of his article—nearly one half of it—in which he deals with 
my view of the Renaissance and the Jesuits. I am quite sure—let me 
repeat—that my critic had no wish to misrepresent me. And I suppose 
his unhappy misconception must be due to some fault of my own, perhaps 
to some want of perspicuity in thought or expression, of which, however, 
I am not conscious. The reader must judge howthat maybe. All I can 
do is to exhibit, first, what my critic attributes to me, and then what I 
have really written. I shall proceed subsequently to such brief elucida- 
tion and amplification of my meaning as may seem to be required for my 
immediate purpose. 

In the first place, then, as to the Renaissance, my critic writes : 

‘When Mr. Lilly talks about the Renaissance it will be found that he 
generally means so much of the movement as is represented by the Italian 
humanism of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and he considers that 
he has proved the new movement to have been adverse to liberty when 
he has shown that the influence of a too slavish and narrow study of 
classical models was oppressive both in literature and art. . ... It is 
characteristic of Mr. Lilly’s conception of the Renaissance that he repeat- 
edly speaks of 1453 as of an important date in the history of the move- 
ment. The fall of Constantinople was historically unimportant; the 
substitution of the crescent for the cross on the dome of St. Sophia marks 
the beginning of nothing, the end of nothing, except of the nominal in- 
dependence of the city whose ruler had continued to bear the titles of the 
Eastern Cesars, and of an opportunity offered to Western Christendom 
to secure a basis of operations which might effectually have curbed the 
ambition of the Turk.’ 

The following passage, from my fifth chapter, will supply materials 
for judging whether this account of my conception of the Renaissance is 
correct. 

‘ How far is the claim well founded that Michael Angelo is the supreme 
artist in whom “ the genius of the Renaissance culminated’? The answer 
depends entirely upon the sense in which the word Renaissance is used. 
It has been well described as ‘‘ a question-begging word.” There is a large 
class of writers, and a far larger class of readers, with whom it stands as 
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the symbol of something very grand, but very vague, and so, very mis- 
leading, for in the historical province, no less than in the legal, the maxim 
holds: Dolus latet in generalibus. Thus M. Michelet in words which 
I cited in the last chapter: L’aimable mot de Renaissance ne rappelle 
aux amis du beaw que Vavénement d'un art nowveau et le libre essor de 
la fantaisie. Pour l’érudit, c’est la rénovation des études de U'antiquité ; 
pour les légistes, le jour qui commence a lwire sur le discordant chaos de 
nos vieilles coutumes. The two things that belong to this age more than 
to all that went before it, he thinks, are ‘‘ the discovery of the world ’’ and 
“« the discovery of man.” Le seiziéme siécle, he continues, dans sa grande et 
légitime extension, va de Colomb a Copernic, de Copernic 4 Galilée, de 
la décowverte de la terre a celle du ciel. L’homme s’y est retrowé lui- 
méme. It would, perhaps, be difficult to compress into the same number 
of words a greater number of fallacies. In the first place, nothing is 
more unscientific than a rigid demarcation and precise labelling of history 
by epochs. As in the existence of the individual man, so in the exist- 
ence of human society, no period stands alone. Each is the outcome 
and consequence of what went before. Neither art, nor poetry, nor 
philosophy, nor physical science, ever suffered a break in continuity of 
tradition from classical times to our own. The links which bind the 
medieval to the old Roman world are as real, and as certainly to be 
found by those who will give themselves the pains to trace them, as 
are the links which bind the world of this nineteenth century to that of 
the middle ages. In strictness, there has been no re-birth of the human 
mind, because the human mind has never died; no re-discovery by man 
of himself, because man, in his worst estate, was not without the con- 
sciousness of himself, of his high dignity and great destinies. And, as a 
matter of fact, it is not to the period glorified by M. Michelet’s brilliant 
rhetoric that we must go for the germs of our present intellectual great- 
ness, for the inventions and discoveries which lie at the root of our 
material civilisation, for the establishment of the only political institu- 
tions now existing, which have succeeded in reconciling individual freedom 
with stability of government. If we will use the term ‘ Renaissance’ in a 
sense at all approaching that of M. Michelet, we must put back the date 
of the re-birth some centuries before the time of Columbus; if not, 
indeed, to the days of Charlemagne and his cloister schools, at all events 
to the age of vast intellectual activity when Dante’s mystic song opens 
the volume of modern poetry ; when the revived study of Roman juris- 
prudence spreads from the law schools of Bologna throughout Christen- 
dom ; when St. Thomas Aquinas and his fellows among the scholastics 
survey the whole field of human thought with a comprehensive mastery, 
and map it out with a subtlety and precision unknown to the ancients, 
and too little appreciated, because too little known, among ourselves ; 
when Roger Bacon, in his cell at Oxford, starts the physical sciences 
upon the great career which they have pursued to our own times, and 
anticipates their principal achievements; when Niccola Pisano lays the 
foundations of the art schools that were to cover the face of Europe with 
those vast edifices which (in the words of Milman) can hardly be con- 
templated without awe or entered without devotion, and to fill its churches 
and palaces with pictures which we admire and wonder at and copy, but 
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cannot rival. If the Renaissance be thus dated, there need be no hesita- 
tion in recognising Michael Angelo as its supreme fruit, for what 
Niccola Pisano began, culminated in him. Like that great master, and 
the long series of his illustrious successors, he brought to his work 
all the science he had, and it was far beyond their science. The 
world had never before witnessed such technical perfection as his ; 
it has never witnessed it since. But his spirit is that of the great artists 
of the middle ages. His differences from them are purely conventional. 
There is in his work nothing of the old Hellenic spirit of bondage to 
physical life, and nescience of spiritual and moral force ; there is nothing 
of the modern spirit of plagiarism from the antique, and servile copying 
of the living model. ‘‘ He sums up” (Mr. Pater confesses) ‘‘ the whole 
character of medieval art in that which most clearly distinguishes it from 
classical work,’’ and so may, without impropriety, be called by those who 
take pleasure in the appellation, its ‘‘ prophet, or seer,” as using it to body 
forth the loftiest and severest lessons of the religion in which he believed ; 
to express the infinite and unceasing aspirations of human nature. It is 
not, however, to the thirteenth century that we must turn for the move- 
ment eulogised as the Renaissance by M. Michelet and a school of writers 
of whom Mr. Symonds and Mr. Pater are the chief representatives among 
ourselves. Their Renaissance really begins from the fall of Constanti- 
nople *—although by some of them its first period is placed much earlier 
—and is essentially associated with the ‘‘ revival of letters,’’ that is, of 
the culture of Greel: and classical Latin, which the word was originally 
employed to denote. The revival of letters was, no doubt, a very im- 
portant incident in the transition of society from the medieval order to 
the modern, although to regard it as the sufficient key to the comprehen- 
sion of the great revolution, religious, intellectual, and moral, which 
marked that transition, is exceedingly delusive. The ideas wrought out 
in the ninety years of Michael Angelo’s life were too numerous, too great, 
too subtly diffused, to be concluded under this formula. The revival of 
letters was but one among many contemporaneous movements of the 
teeming human intellect ; only one factor in the sum of things—a factor 
working with diversity of operation in the different regions of Europe, 
with their different races and histories, and institutions and conditions. 
Speaking generally, it may be said that in the north its results were 
religious, in the south irreligious. In Germany it contributed directly to 
the protestant Reformation. In Italy, where scholars threw themselves 
upon the study, not of the sacred text and the other sources of christian 
doctrine and practice, but of the poetry, philosophy, and art of the ancient 
world, the educated class—already half-hearted in their allegiance to 
catholicism—became paganised, and the loosening of the ties of religion 
and morality was felt throughout society. . . . Heine describes the move- 
ment as ‘‘a reaction against christian spiritualism,’’ and “ a rehabilitation 
of the flesh.’”” Mr. Pater enumerates as its chief characteristics ‘‘ care for 
physical beauty, worship of the body, the breaking down of the limits 


8 «The dates 1453 and 1527,’ observes Mr. Symonds, ‘ marking respectively the fall 
of Constantinople and the sack of Rome, are convenient for fixing in the mind the 
narrow space of time during which the Renaissance culminated.’ (Age of the Despots, 
pref. p. i.) 
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which the religious system of the middle ages imposed on the heart and 
imagination,” and ‘‘ a taste for sweetness.”” It would be easy to multiply 
similar quotations, but it is unnecessary. The movement, which was 
essentially a falling back upon the world of sense and matter, is accurately 
expressed by the word ‘‘ humanism,’’ now naturalised among us. And it 
is humanism which writers of the school I have in view intend when 
they speak of the Renaissance.’ ‘ 

So much as to my view of the Renaissance in general. My critic’s 
assertion, ‘ Mr. Lilly considers he has proved the new movement to have 
been adverse to liberty when he has shown that the influence of a too 
slavish and narrow study of classical models was oppressive both in litera- 
ture and art,’ really astonishes me. I have devoted a whole chapter—the 
fourth—to a discussion of the question whether the Renaissance was in 
truth a new birth unto freedom, and I have pursued the inquiry at much 
greater length in the political order than in art or in literature, while 
I have not omitted to follow it also in the domain of science. The con- 
clusion at which I arrive, that, ‘ whatever the Renaissance was, it was not 
a new birth unto liberty, either in politics or in literature, in art or in 
science,’ ° may be true or false ; but whether true or false it certainly does 
not rest upon the very singular grounds assigned for it by my critic. 
Then as to the fall of Constantinople: I certainly do think that it was an 
event of greater importance, both political and literary, than my critic is 
willing to allow. It was, as Professor Creighton writes, ‘ the destruction 
of that bulwark which had stood for twelve centuries,’ in defence of ‘ the 
faith and civilisation of Christendom,’ ® while it ‘could not be regarded 
as entirely a misfortune, for it brought to Italy the literary wealth of 
Greece.’? But it is chiefly as a landmark in European history that this 
great catastrophe is mentioned by me. ‘ The taking of Constantinople by 
Mohammed II marks the close of the middle ages,’ I observe in my second 
chapter,® and in a note to my fifth chapter I quote M. Littré on the word 
‘ Renaissance :’ Epoque ou les lettres grecques font leur entrée en Occident ; 
ce qui excita la plus vive ardeur pour l'étude des monuments littéraires de 
Vantiquité ; cette époque commence a la prise de Constantinople en 1458, 
qui causa Vémigration de beaucoup de Grecs instruits en Italie.® If my 
critic will give me a better landmark for this epoch, I will gladly accept 
it ; but I venture to doubt if he will find one. For the rest I may observe 
that I am by no means unaware of the difficulties which attend the chro- 
nology of ideas. To show that this isso, I may perhaps venture to quote 
the following passage from my fourth chapter : 

‘It is easy to assign dates for specific facts. It is exceedingly hard to 
give them for vast and complex movements of the human mind, which, 
with the great religious, intellectual, and social phenomena that they 
produce, are alone worthy of serious study in the records of the past. For 
such movements, in the first stages of their existence, are hidden out of 
sight. Like the individual man, they are made secretly, and generations 
in which they have been maturing and gathering strength pass away un- 
conscious of their growth, until the fulness of the time appointed for their 

* Chapters in European History, vol. ii. p. 59. 5 Vol. i. p. 299. 

* History of the Papacy during the Reformation, vol. ii. p. 344. 

7 Ib. p. 334. 8 Vol. i. p. 98. ® Vol. ii. p. 63. 
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manifestation. Still chronological divisions are absolutely necessary, and 
there would seem to be no sufficient reason for rejecting those which 
custom has rendered familiar to us in European history. It is generally 
correct to speak of the first eight centuries of our era as the period of the 
formation of Christendom; the next seven are fitly styled the middle 
ages ; and the three which follow, down to the closing decade of the last 
century, the Renaissance epoch. Thus we are brought to the new age, 
in which our lot is cast. But it must never be forgotten that in every case 
the roots of the later period are buried in the earlier. The new idea 
germinates under the débris of the old order as it falls to decay and dis- 
solution. In this sense, too, the Homeric comparison between the gene- 
rations of men and the generations of the leaves holds good. The world 
of green furnishes an apt emblem of the life in death which we find in the 
world of ideas. But further, ideas, like the productions of the vegetable 
kingdom, are subject in their growth and in their decay to the influence 
of local and other accidents, sometimes exceedingly difficult to trace. In 
the happy soil, ‘‘ where some irriguous valley spreads her lap,” they mature 
more quickly, flourish more luxuriantly, and die sooner than in a land 
where nature’s gifts are less profusely bestowed. Everywhere they obey 
the same laws, but in the time, the manner, and the measure of their 
development there are innumerable differences, because in those laws 
there is diversity of operation.’ ! 

Next, as to the Jesuits, my critic writes : 

‘Mr. Lilly assures us that art, literature, science, and political freedom 
were withering under the malign influence of the new learning and of 
the Reformation, when the Jesuits undertook their defence in the name 
of the church purified by the counter-reformation from the paganism 
of the Renaissance popes. Such a position would hardly seem to call for 
refutation, yet it is advanced by Mr. Lilly with as much assurance as if it 
scarcely needed proof.’ 

Now this position, which my critic represents me to have advanced 
‘ with so much assurance,’ has never been advanced by me at all. I have 
never said, I have never dreamed of saying, that the Jesuits ‘ undertook 
the defence of art, literature, science, and political freedom.’ And I have 
made no mention of ‘ the counter-reformation,’ a phrase which I particu- 
larly dislike, nor of ‘the purification of the church’ by the events to 
which that phrase is applied. I have spoken of Jesuit art only in one 
place, and there assuredly in a very different sense from that which is 
attributed to me by my critic. To show how utterly wrong my critic is, 
I must cite not only the words specially referring to Jesuit art--I will put 
them in italics—but the whole passage. It is extremely distasteful to me 
to quote myself so much, but I donot see in what other way I can so com- 
pletely rectify my critic’s unhappy misconception, and show what I really 
hold. 

‘The architectural monuments of the middle ages which still adorn 
Europe were wrought by free and intelligent artists, and truly symbolise 
the dominant principles in the lives of their builders. Faith in the 
unseen, aspiration towards the infinite, are written on “the features 
which were the distinctive creation of the Gothic schools; in the varied 


© Vol. i. p. 259. 
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foliage, and thorny fretwork, and shadowy niches, and buttressed pier, 
and fearless height of subtle pinnacle and crested tower, sent like ‘ an 
unperplexed question up to heaven.’”’ Far other are the characteristics 
of Renaissance architecture. I am not, indeed, concerned to deny the 
merit of particular buildings. I am not insensible to the voluptuous 
pomp of the Gest at Rome, to the richness of material and elegance of 
detail of Santa Maria della Salute at Venice. I do not doubt the ex- 
cellence, after their kind, of many of the works of Palladio and Galeasso 
Alessi, of Francois Mansard and Inigo Jones. But these structures differ 
as widely in motif from such piles as the abbey church and hall of 
Westminster, the cathedral of Amiens, and the duomo of Pisa, as a play 
of Racine differs from a play of Shakespeare. The Renaissance archi- 
tects, like the Renaissance poets, worked in chains, the iron whereof 
entered into their souls. For truth, they have a parade of science ; for 
imagination, ‘‘ correctness :”’ cold and earthly, they are satisfied with the 
observance of their self-imposed rules; grace and fancy are ruthlessly 
sacrificed to Procrustean forms. The note of servitude is upon the neo- 
classical architecture, even more fully than upon the architecture of the 
ancient world. The designer no longer creates; he copies, adapts, con- 
trives ; technical skill is the highest accomplishment of the artisan, sunk 
into an animated tool, ‘‘a mere machine, with its valves smoothed by 
heart’s blood instead of oil, the most pitiable form of slave.” Ezitus acta 
probat. ‘ Renaissance architecture is the school which has conducted 
men’s inventive faculties, from the Grand Canal to Gower Street ; from the 
marble shaft and the lancet arch, the wreathed leafage and the glowing 
and melting harmony of gold and azure, to the square cavity in the brick 
wall.”” Such is, in substance, the base captivity into which the Renais- 
sance reduced the architecture of Europe.’ !! 

To the achievements of the Jesuits in literatwre I have made but one 
reference in my two volumes. The reader must judge how far it is 
eulogistic : 

‘ Unfortunately, however, the versifiers of the Renaissance did not con- 
fine themselves to the production of turgid bombast of their own. The 
ecclesiastical authorities, if unable to get rid altogether of the breviary 
hymns, were determined to “‘ reform” them, that is to reduce them to 
classical style and metre; and for this purpose they called to their aid 
from time to time the most approved pedants of the day. It is not neces- 
sary for me to give here the details of the Procrustean treatment which 
was pursued; and I gladly pass over the miserable tale, how the most 
beautiful and venerable verses suffered amputation, elongation, incision 
and excision, at the hands of men whose highest accomplishment was to 
‘‘ torture one poor word a thousand ways.” It was in the pontificate of 
Urban VIII that the hymns in the offices of the Latin church asswmed 
the form in which they have been since current. Three members of the 
society of Jesus, Famianus Strada, Tarquinius Gallucius, and Hierony- 
mus Petruccius, were entrusted with the task of reducing them, ad bonum 
sermonem et metricas leges. A few escaped with very slight alteration ; 
the great majority suffered a process of recasting, the result being not 
unlike that achieved by Borrimini in St. John Lateran, or by Fuga in St. 


4 Vol. i. p. 283. 
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Mary Major. Archbishop Trench justly observes : ‘‘ Well-nigh the whole 
grace and beauty and even vigour of the compositions have disappeared in 
the transformation.”’’ '* 

The next point is as to Jesuit science, and the fewest words will suffice 
to dispose of it. All I have said on the subject is this: ‘ They numbered 
in their community the most distinguished representatives not only of 
theological, but of secular science.’'* That this was so, is a patent fact 
not disputed by their bitterest enemies. But I put it to my critic’s own 
candour whether my words in the least warrant him in ascribing to me the 
proposition that ‘when science was withering under the malign influence 
of the new learning and of the Reformation, the Jesuits undertook its 
defence in the name of the church purified by the counter-reformation 
from the Renaissance popes.’ 

Lastly, I have nowhere said that when political freedom ‘ was wither- 
ing under the malign influence of the new learning and the Reformation, 
the Jesuits undertook its defence in the name of the church purified by the 
counter-reformation from the paganism of the Renaissance popes.’ All 
that I have said about the political action of the Jesuits is contained in 
the following passage : 

‘St. Ignatius arose in an age of the world when the principle of the 
Renaissance was sapping the authority of the catholic church in her rule 
and in her doctrine, and attacking her in the very centre of her unity, 
when, as Ranke observes, ‘‘ the pope experienced opposition on every side,” 
when, apparently, ‘‘he had nothing to expect but a lingering and pro- 
gressive decline.’’ It was then that the society of Jesus was formed— 
‘a society of volunteers full of zeal and enthusiasm, with the express 
purpose of devoting themselves exclusively to the service of the sovereign 
pontiff,’’ of retaining the catholic world in his obedience, and of reducing 
to it the non-catholic world. The society was thus brought into imme- 
diate conflict not only with the development of the Renaissance principle 
in the spiritual sphere, but also with the Cesarism which it introduced 
into the public order ; that pagan idea of absolute monarchy, striving, 
from the first, to assert its independence of the ancient public law of 
Christendom, of which, in medieval times, the vicar of Christ had been 
the judge: to stifle the voice of that public conscience of which he had 
been the keeper and witness. Hence it was that to Jesuit theologians 
were due those great vindications of the polity of Christendom against 
the novel theories which the advocates of the immediate divine right of 
kings and unlimited passive obedience had devised to support the new 
monarchy. It was the especial glory of Suarez that he recalled to an 
age which was fast forgetting it, the true doctrine of Aquinas. And his 
teaching was, in the main, that of the society generally, some of whose 
writers, indeed, in their zeal against the prevailing errors, carried it to 
undue lengths. It is manifest that the Jesuit theologians insisting, on 
the one hand, upon the supreme authority, the high prerogatives of the 
pope, and the accountability to him of christian princes, while, on the 
other, they laid down the limited and fiduciary character of regal power, 
and its derivation through the people, must have been in the highest 


12 Vol. i. p. 232. 8 Vol. ii. p. 99. 
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degree distasteful to absolutist monarchs. And so in fact it was. Philip 
II of Spain regarded Suarez as a republican; the parliament of Paris 
burnt his writings; the hostility of the society to kings was a favourite 
commonplace of protestants, Jansenists and Gallicans. I am aware that 
particular Jesuit fathers were the chosen spiritual advisers of monarchs 
who were the very type of the new Cesarism ; and that the society itself 
was at times protected and favoured in the dominions of such princes. 
But that does not in the least affect my argument. The concern of the 
Jesuits with secular politics was only, if I may so speak, accidental and 
by the way. Their primary object, their sole object, was religion. 
Except in so far as religion was involved, the external order of society, 
the civil polity of states, mattered not to them. The absolute sovereign 
was as proper an object of their ministry as the beggar or the leper; nor 
would they hesitate to employ their influence with the royal and the 
noble among their penitents for the advancement of the sacred cause to 
which they were devoted. Here, as elsewhere, Ad Dei majorem gloriam 
was their great rule. But principles are stronger than men. And as 
time went on, and limitation after limitation disappeared from the royal 
authority, it was natural that kings should at last attack the society, 
which was the standing witness of the claims of an allegiance higher than 
any due to the national ruler, and a perpetual testimony to the restricted 
character of his power. It has been remarked by M. Guizot, that if the 
christian church had not existed, the world would have been abandoned 
to material force. Not one of the least of the claims of the society of 
Jesus upon the gratitude of mankind is that in the Renaissance epoch, 
when monarchs throughout Europe were labouring with ever-increasing 
success to assert the unbridled power of material force, it stood forth by 
its very constitution and rule as an obstacle and a protest. It is simple 
matter of fact that in the eighteenth century the Jesuits were the chief 
champions of the spiritual order, ever bearing witness to its claims and 
asserting its supremacy, and at the last, when the battle was lost, perish- 
ing in the sacred cause to which they were faithful even unto death.’ '4 
Now every word in this passage was well weighed when I wrote it. 
And I am prepared to defend every word. Iwill here merely observe that 
in holding monarchical authority to be not dominiwm proprietatis, but of 
its very nature limited and fiduciary, the Jesuits were following the com- 
mon teaching of the schools; while their doctrine, that the civil power, 
divine in its origin, ‘is communicated by God to the people, that it rests 
immediately with the people, and that the people can confer it on one or 
more persons,’ is held by the weightiest catholic divines, such as St. John 
Chrysostom, St. John Damascene, and St. Thomas Aquinas.'° Suarez 
and the other Jesuit theologians, in combating the new Cesarism of the 


4 Vol. ii. p. 105. 

18 The references will be found in Cardinal Hergenréther’s Katholische Kirche und 
christlicher Staat, essay xiv. part i. sec. 4. An excellent translation of this very 
learned and valuable work has been published by Messrs. Burns & Oates. The 
doctrine, of course, is that political authority rests originally and directly with the 
people—the community—and must be by no means confounded with the modern 
sophisms of the absolute, inalienable, and imprescriptible sovereignty of the majority 
told by head and of ‘ the sacred right of insurrection.’ 
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Renaissance, were simply maintaining the polity of Christendom—that 
medieval framework of society which, though undermined in fact, still 
subsisted in theory in men’s minds. As I have written: ‘It must be 
remembered that in the public order of the middle ages the notion of 
absolute and irresponsible monarchy had no place. The authority of 
kings rested everywhere upon constitutional pacts, varying in form but the 
same in substance. It was limited, fiduciary, and liable to be forfeited 
for grave infringement of the laws which they had sworn to administer, of 
the rights which they had sworn to respect, of the duties which they had 
sworn to perform. And of monarchs so transgressing, according to the 
public law which had gradually grown up, . . . the pope was the 
judge. Hence the apostolic chair was the safeguard of right, the 
help of the helpless, the refuge of the oppressed. It was also, if 
I may so speak, a permanent court of international arbitration, and 
thus the nexus of the public order of Europe. And I do not think that 
any impartial student of the acts of those who sat therein, from Gregory’s 
time to the time of the great schism, will deny that, upon the whole, they 
rose to the height of their mission. The world has changed all that 
now.’ '6 

But we must not forget that in the seventeenth century this change 
had not been wrought out. Neither must we forget that ‘the concern of 
the Jesuits with secular politics was only accidental and by the way.’ 
That they cared in the least for the ‘liberty of the subject’ which is the 
priceless heritage of Englishmen, I by no means affirm. I am perfectly 
well aware that they cared nothing for it. But for the liberty of the 
spiritual order they cared a great deal. ‘Principles are stronger than 
men.’ And with this principle, in my judgment, the whole freedom of 
man is bound up. Mr. Mill, following Guizot, has well remarked that 
‘the separation, unknown to antiquity, between temporal and spiritual 
authority,’ which we owe to the church, ‘ has had the happiest influence 
on European civilisation,’ and is ‘ the parent of liberty of conscience.’ He 
proceeds: ‘ The separation of temporal and spiritual is founded upon the 
idea that material force has no right, no hold, over the mind, over con- 
viction, over truth. Enormous as have been the sins of the catholic 
church in the way of religious intolerance, her assertion of this principle 
has done more for human freedom than all the fires she has kindled have 
done to destroy it.’'* Of this principle of the ‘ separation between temporal 
and spiritual authority’ the Jesuits were the strenuous upholders. ‘The 
Jesuits combating for a principle that was the parent of liberty of con- 
science! The Jesuits, who instigated the Thirty Years’ war, who prompted 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes! No. It is too much.’ So, as I 
can well imagine, many a reader will exclaim. And, indeed, he has 
found a mouthpiece in my critic, who writes: ‘ Facts, whatever they once 
were, have long ceased to be stubborn. We have become adepts in the 
art of manipulating and bending them to suit our theories. So may the 
worm be fitted to any hook. But facts, like the worm, should be handled 
with some little consideration, some affectation of gentleness, if not of 
love. Mr. Lilly deals too roughly with his facts ; the startled reader sees 
the hook through their contortions.’ Let the ‘startled reader,’ let even 


6 Vol. i. p 192. " Discussions and Dissertations, vol. ii. p. 243. 
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my critic, bear with me a little while I explain my meaning, and in doing 
so I shall use no art at all. The modern conception of liberty of con- 
science was as impossible in the seventeenth century as was the seven- 
teenth century conception of personal liberty in that phase of European 
civilisation when the paterfamilias exercised over his children the power 
of life and death. The Jesuits took the world as they found it, and did 
their best according to their lights—whether those lights were celestial 
lodestars or mere earthborn will-o’-the-wisps is not now the question—to 
raise men above the world. They availed themselves of every means 
which the existing condition of society offered for the promotion of their 
great end, as they conceived of it, major Dei gloria. The tendency of the 
political order throughout Europe was towards absolutism. The Jesuits 
made to themselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, and, like 
Puritans and Calvinists, availed themselves of an arm of flesh when 
opportunity offered, with no sort of hesitation or scruple. I have said: 
‘I am by no means concerned to justify the policy, upon all occasions, of 
those who from time to time governed the society.’ '* I will go further. 
I think that upon many most momentous occasions their policy was hope- 
lessly and deplorably wrong. But ‘principles are stronger than men.’ 
Nay, it is seldom that men are conscious, even dimly, of the more important 
ends which they subserve. Thus, to give an example from another pro- 
vince, Voltaire, as Mr. Morley has happily pointed out, while trying to 
prolong in literature the traditionary ‘ classicalism ’ of the French drama, 
‘with its appointed conditions and fixed laws, its three unities, its stately 
alexandrines and all the other essentials of that special dramatic form, 
was at the same moment giving that stir to the opinion of his time which 
was the prime agent in definitely breaking the hold of that tradition.’ ' 
The rulers of the catholic church, to their own indelible ignominy and to 
her shame and confusion, may sink at particular periods in her history 
into the familiars and pandars of absolutism. Still she is, and cannot 
keep from being, a witness for liberty ; and that because the personality of 
man is one of the main foundations upon which she rests. It is the attri- 
bute of self-determination that makes us persons. That men are of 
indefeasible right independent of all earthly power in the domain of con- 
science, each of them, even the humblest, the most degraded, autonomous 
in that sacred sphere and accountable to God alone, is the principle by 
the manifestation of which the church was made known to the world. 
This is the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free. The church by 
her very constitution proclaims that there is a limit to human sovereignty, 
a sphere in which it shall not enter. For the rest, it is the relative, not 
the absolute, which rules in history. And that the catholic church and 
the society of Jesus in the Renaissance epoch were fighting the battle of 
mankind against the new Cesarism isa relative truth,” which may sound 


8 Vol. ii. p. 98. ” Voltaire, p. 130. 

*” It is a truth which George Sand’s clear eyes saw, as is evident from the words of 
that highly gifted woman which I have cited at p. 107 of my second volume: 
L’institut des Jésuites renfermait implicitement ou explicitement dans le principe une 
doctrine de progres et de liberté. On ne peut nier que cette secte n’ait fait faire de 
grand pas & Vesprit humain et qu'elle n’ait beaucoup souffert, au siécle dernier, pour 
le principe de la liberté intellectuelle et morale. 
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a hard saying to the ordinary Philistine, whose oracle is his daily news- 
paper, but which assuredly should present no difficulty to so accomplished 
a scholar as my critic. 

There are some other points upon which, in order to make my apology 
complete, I must say a few words: they shall be the fewest possible. My 
critic writes: ‘It would occupy too much space to show how prejudiced 
and unjust is Mr. Lilly’s estimate of the work attempted by Pombal in 
Portugal and by Aranda and Charles III in Spain.’ All that I think 
it necessary to say in reply to this is that my estimate was formed after 
very full consideration of the subject, but that I am quite prepared to 
reconsider it in the light of any further evidence which my critic may be 
able to adduce. He proceeds: ‘It is an exaggeration to say that “‘ the 
suppression of the Jesuits equalled the worst deeds of the pagan Cesars.”’’ 
What I have really said—and it expresses my deliberate judgment—is 
that ‘the suppression of the Jesuits, in its utter lawlessness and wicked- 
ness, equalled the worst deeds of the worst of the pagan Cesars.’ The 
two propositions are not identical. And an author may fairly expect 
that his ipsissima verba will be given in what professes to be a quotation 
from him. This is, indeed, as my critic would say, ‘a trifle.’ But he 
justly remarks, ‘ A straw may show the current of an inaccurate and un- 
historical mind.’ Again my critic writes: ‘Mr. Lilly insists upon the 
admirable administration of Paraguay, but he ignores Mexico, Japan, and 
China; and after all a government which regulated even the minutest 
physical details of the lives of its subjects can hardly be said to have 
cared greatly to develop the independence or the dignity of the individual.’ 
But I have never said, nor dreamed of saying, that the Jesuits cared 
greatly to develop the independence or the dignity of the individual. To 
speak frankly, my chief quarrel with them would be that they did not so 
care. And why should I not ignore Mexico, Japan, and China? I should 
have been quite ready to discuss the labours of the society of Jesus in 
those countries if the occasion had led me to do so. But it did not. 
Surely it is no fault in an author if he does not write de omnibus rebus et 
quibusdam aliis. In the next paragraph my critic observes: ‘ Pascal, 
whom Mr. Lilly quotes, might have taught him the nature of the services 
rendered by the Jesuits to morality.’ Pascal has taught me a great many 
things during the years that I have been his disciple, and no doubt will 
teach me many more. As to the ‘ Provincial Letters,’ my sympathy with 
the ethical passion which breathes through them is as great as is my 
admiration for their literary excellence. But assuredly I should not go 
to them only if I desired to learn the nature of the services rendered by 
the Jesuits to morality. And if I may venture to offer a word of counsel 
to my critic in return for his suggestion, I would recommend him to 
rectify by wider reading the judgment which he has apparently founded 
upon this single authority. De bonne foi, asks Voltaire, est-ce par la 
satire des Lettres Provinciales qu’on doit juger la morale des Jésuites ? ?" 
You might as fairly judge of it by the satire of Voltaire’s own novel 


2! Lettre au Pére de Latour, année 1746. Quoted by Crétineau-Joly, Histoire de 
la Compagnie de Jésus, vol. iv. p. 43. I cannot find the letter in my own fine copy of 
Voltaire in sixty-four volumes (Paris, Antoine-Augustin Renouard, 1819), and I have 
no time just now to search elsewhere. 
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‘L’Ingénu,’ which is also a literary masterpiece in its way. Every 
scholar who has investigated the subject is perfectly well aware that con- 
siderable deductions must be made from Pascal’s case against the Jesuit 
casuists before it can be accepted as even an approximately true indict- 
ment. This has been well stated by Dean Church, who certainly would 
be the last to abandon any point which he thought could be honestly 
maintained on behalf of a teacher to whom he is so devoted. 

‘ Pascal was by no means always fair, especially in the detail of his proof. 
His letters have the exaggeration inseparable from an able, earnest, 
passionate attack—the exaggeration of a clear statement and lucid 
arrangement of the case on one side; the exaggeration of ridicule and 
irony; the exaggeration of strong and indignant feeling. Further, they 
leave unsaid how the system which they attacked grew up; how long 
custom, and a general use, not confined to the Jesuits, if it had made 
this system dangerous, had also in all probability, in a measure, corrected 
it, as it certainly in a degree excused it; and they leave the impression 
that that was a distinct intention, which was mainly a result, not very 
coyly accepted and followed up. Further, he leaves unsaid, for he did 
not on principle acknowledge them, the practical necessities of a popular, 
and much more of a fashionable religion—much the same under all 
circumstances, whether resisted as temptations or accepted as facts.’ 2 

With this I quite agree. And my critic, before referring me to the 
‘Provincial Letters,’ might have remembered that I had been at the 
pains to state: ‘I am by no means concerned to vindicate the teaching of 
every moral theologian who has worn the robe of the society of Jesus.’ 28 

But to proceed. My critic writes: ‘It is to the Jesuits that we owe 
the substitution of the study of words for the study of things, of a pedantic 
scholarship and antiquarianism for the attempt to enter into and appre- 
ciate the true spirit of the ancients, which has been made the reproach of 
modern classical education. All this is very trite.’ All this may be very 
trite, but it is not very true. My critic here lays the blame upon the 
wrong shoulders. The word-spinning and pedantry and ‘ antiquarianism ’ 
—the phrase is hardly well chosen, but I understand my critic to mean 
by it servile worship of antiquity—were not the invention of the Jesuits, 
but of those humanists, well described as ‘empty-headed pedants, who 
had eaten out all that was valuable in their lives in the successful attempt 
to acquire a correct Latin style.’** Erasmus somewhere introduces us 
to one of them, who told him Decem annos conswmpsi in legendo Cicerone ; 
and echo answered ore! The Jesuits adopted the educational traditions 
and methods which they found ready to their hands, and tried to make 
the best of them. Mr. John Morley, who is not exactly a blind admirer 
of the society, testifies: ‘ The wise devotion of the Jesuits to intellectual 
education in the widest sense then possible, is a partial set off against 
their mischievous influence on politics and morals.’®» I feel bound to 
confess that this witness is ‘suspect’ to me, if I may borrow a phrase 
from one of Mr. Morley’s heroes. Mr. Morley’s admiration is no doubt 
honest. Certainly it is intelligible. The Jesuits were the official in- 
structors of France in the age which produced the philosophes. Every 

2 Essays and Reviews, by R. W. Church, p. 487. 3 Vol. ii. p. 98. 
*4 See vol. i. p. 294 of my Chapters in European History. 5 Voltaire, p. 45. 
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one of the most notable Encyclopedists, with the exception of D;Alembert, 
was their pupil. So was Voltaire, the most considerable man, I suppose, 
that has ever been sent forth from their colleges. 

So much must suffice to vindicate myself against the misconstructions 
of my critic : misconstructions which are not the less, but rather the more, 
annoying because of his good faith, which I do not in the least doubt. 
The question of the position of the Jesuits in respect of the Renaissance 
is a very large one. To discuss it in detail would be impossible to me at 
present. What I have said may perhaps be sufficient to indicate in 
distinct outline the view which I believe to be the true one. It was the 
exigencies of the age that called the Jesuits into existence. And the 
charges which may be truly urged against them, if impartially examined, 
seem to me to amount to this: that they faithfully reflected the character- 
istics of the age, and that they sought to combat its spirit with its own 
weapons. Mr. Symonds, in one of his recently published volumes, exclaims 
against ‘ their hideous churches, daubed with plaster painted to resemble 
costly marbles, encrusted with stucco polished to deceive the eye, loaded 
with gewgaws and tinsel, and superfluous ornaments and frescoes, turning 
flat surfaces into cupolas and arcades ; the conceits of their pulpit oratory, 
its artificial cadences and flowery verbiage, its theatrical appeals to gross 
sensations ; their sickly Ciceronian style, their sentimental books of piety, 
“the worse for being warm,” the execrable taste of their poetry, their 
flimsy philosophy and disingenuous history.’ Well, I do not rate very 
highly Jesuit historians or Jesuit poets. I am quite prepared to admit 
that there are more things in heaven and earth than were dreamt of by 
Jesuit philosophers, although if Mr. Symonds will apply himself to the 
perusal of any treatise of any of the more notable of them—say, for 
example, Suarez ‘ De Legibus ’—I feel sure he will admit that ‘ flimsy ’ is 
the last adjective to describe it. Sentimental books of piety and theatrical 
appeals to gross sensations are by no means an invention, or a monopoly, 
of the society of Jesus. They are no more to my taste than they are to 
the taste of Mr. Symonds. Clearly they were to the taste of the age 
which found in them its spiritual nourishment, and which materialised 
religion as it materialised poetry and architecture and everything else. 
Surely it is patent that the Jesuits got their pseudo-classicalism from the 
intellectual movement, the glorification of which appears to be the chief 
purpose of Mr. Symonds’ life. And if the Jesuits, by pressing the new 
paganism of the humanists into the service of religion, ‘ wrought miracles 
and converted thousands,’ *’ as Mr. Symonds allows they did, they might 
appeal to the authority—which, to be sure, will not weigh much with 
Mr. Symonds—of the apostle who said, ‘I am made all things to all men, 
that I might, by all means, save some.’ That this was their guiding 
principle appears to me open to no manner of doubt, whatever we may 
think of some of the applications which they gave to it. But Mr. Symonds 
is not content with what may be truly urged against the Jesuits. ‘The 
same critique,’ he tells us, ‘applies to Jesuit morality.’ ?* He devotes 
much eloquence to a description of ‘the Jesuit labyrinth of casuistry, 
with its windings, turnings, secret chambers, whispering galleries, blind 

26 The Catholic Reaction, by John Addington Symonds, part i. p. 307. 
* Ib. * Ib. p. 308. 
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alleys, issues of evasion, the whole vicious and monstrous edifice being 
crowned with the saving virtue of obedience and the theory of the end 
justifying the means.’ And he proceeds: ‘ Thus the inventive genius 
of the casuist, bent on dissecting immorality and reducing it to classes ; 
the interrogative ingenuity of the confessor pruriently inquisitive into 
private experience ; the apologetic subtlety of the director, eager to supply 
his penitent with salves and anodynes; were all alike and all together 
applied to anti-social contamination in matters of lubricity, and to anti- 
social corruption in matters of dishonesty, fraud, falsehood, illegality, 
and violence.’ *° 

As to the ‘theory of the end justifying the means,’ I may content 
myself with observing that no such theory, in Mr. Symonds’ sense, has 
ever been held by any school of moral theologians in the catholic church. 
The commonplaces, licitus est finis, etiam licita sunt media, and cui 
licitus est finis, licita sunt media, merely assert the general philosophical 
principle that if the end, the complete opus, is a good one, due means 
may be taken for its attainment : not all nor any means, but first innocent 
means, and secondly means not at all events essentially evil, and which 
the end, and the end alone, can justify. Examples of this second class 
are afforded by dangerous surgical operations, such as tracheotomy, 
lithotomy, amputation. The end of saving life justifies these means. 
But neither that end, nor any other, would justify adultery or blasphemy. 
Of casuistry I will only say that it is an essential part of the science of 
morals. In my own very unjesuitical university of Cambridge there is, 
or was until quite recently, a professor of it. In itself it is a good thing. 
Like all good things, it may be abused. But abusus non tollit uswm. 
As to ‘the interrogative genius of the confessor,’ and his anxiety to 
minister salves and anodynes to inward wounds, I venture to assert that 
Mr. Symonds might resort daily for twelve months to any Jesuit confessor 
without being asked a single question, and without experiencing the 
application of any flattering unction to his soul, or of any ethical 
laudanum to his conscience. And the practice of the confessional in 
these matters in the nineteenth century is precisely what it was in the 
sixteenth, the seventeenth, and the eighteenth. Louis XV and Madame 
de Pompadour did not find the fathers of the society merchants of salves 
and anodynes.*! Mr. Symonds is of opinion that all this ‘was applied 

2% The Catholic Reaction, part i. p. 309. * Ibid. p. 314. 

8! « The society,’ writes Mr. Jervis in his History of the Church of France, ‘had 
made enemies, not less vindictive, and far more powerful, in another quarter. They 
had mortally offended Madame de Pompadour, and her ill-will entailed that of the 
Duc de Choiseul, who owed his advancement to the reigning favourite, and had just 
succeeded to one of the highest posts in the service of the crown. The relations 
between the marchioness and Louis XV had of late ceased to be positively criminal ; 
she professed herself anxious to repair the past, and to make her peace with the church. 
For this purpose she appealed to one of the Jesuit fathers, De Sacy, and proposed to 
him, as an arrangement for the future, that she should continue to reside at Versailles 
in the quality of the king’s confidential friend, renouncing for ever that connexion 
which had been so notorious a cause of public scandal. According to her account 
(in a memorial sent through a private agent to the pope) the Jesuit seemed disposed 
to entertain this proposition; he prescribed certain changes in her habits, and a rule 
of life which she at once adopted and followed exactly. But the negotiation became 
known, and so much dissatisfaction was manifested that the confessor found it 
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to anti-social contamination in matters of lubricity and to anti-social cor- 
ruption in matters of dishonesty, fraud, falsehood, illegality, and violence.’ 
When I read this vehement rhetoric I ask myself whether Mr. Symonds 
can possibly have realised what his words mean. They mean this: that 
men whose whole lives were penance, and holy aspiration, and self-deny- 
ing toil for others, were all the time engaged in a diabolical conspiracy 
against religion and morality. No one ever hated the Jesuits worse than 
Voltaire, who rightly discerned in them the most formidable defenders of 
the Inféme. But Voltaire’s strong common sense was enough to preserve 
him from the grotesquely absurd theory which finds favour with Mr. 
Symonds. On tdchait, he writes, de prowver qu’ils avaient un dessein 
formé de corrompre les meewrs des hommes, dessein qu’aucune secte, qu’au- 
cune société, n'a jamais eu, ni peut avoir. Surely it is a more rational 
explanation that these devoted men, whose ‘ obvious enthusiasm and holy 
lives ’*3 Mr. Symonds confesses, were anxious not to make sin easy but 
penance possible, in the frightful decadence of morality which, as he him- 
self observes, was brought about by the Renaissance.*4 To open wider 
the strait gate so that more might go in thereat, to broaden the narrow 
way so that more might find it, was unquestionably their object, what- 
ever may be said of some of the modes by which they sought to effect it. 
But ‘the whole vicious’ and monstrous edifice,’ Mr. Symonds exclaims, 
‘was crowned with the virtue of obedience.’ ‘The obedience of the 
Jesuit,’ he insists, ‘was to be absolute, extending even to the duty of 
committing sins at a superior’s orders.’** Do you doubt it? Mr. 
Symonds will give you the ipsissima verba from the constitutions of the 
society. ‘A sin, whether venial or mortal, must be committed, if it is 
commanded by the superior in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ or in 
virtue of holy obedience.’** I have always considered Mr. Symonds 
rather an elegant than an accurate scholar. But I am surprised at find- 
ing him guilty of so bad a blunder as the one into which he has here 
fallen. The words which he is by way of rendering into English occur 


necessary to give way. He intimated to the marchioness that it was impossible for 
him to admit her to the sacraments until she had retired altogether from her position 
at court. After employing every resource of argument and persuasion to shake his 
resolution, she dismissed him; and it appears that subsequently she succeeded in 
effecting her object through the intervention of another adviser of more accommodating 
conscience. Father Pérusseau, the king’s confessor, who was likewise consulted on 
this occasion, took the same line with his colleague De Sacy, and dissuaded his 
majesty from approaching the sacraments, though he expressed an earnest wish to 
do so. In this instance, at least, the Jesuits cannot be charged with countenancing 
lax morality. Had all the motives which led to the dissolution of the order been of 
the same character,’ Mr. Jervis adds, ‘it would have fallen with signal honour to 
itself and to the great cause which it professed to represent.’ (Vol. ii. p. 365.) 

® Siécle de Lowis XIV, chap. xxxvii. 3 Pp, 261. 

3! «The study of the classics,’ he writes, ‘and the effort to assimilate the spirit of 
the ancients, undermined men’s Christianity, without substituting the religion or the 
ethics of the ancient world. . . . Men left the ground of faith and popular convention 
for the shoals and shallows of an irrecoverable past.’ ‘ While professing stoicism 
they wallowed in sensuality, openly affected the worst habits of pagan society, and 
devoted their energies to the explanation of foulness.’ (Studies in the History of the 
Renaissance, pref. xi, and p. 2.) 


S P. 264. % P, 284. 
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in the fifth chapter of the sixth part of the constitutions. I will give 
the chapter in its entirety. 


‘Quod Constitutiones Peccati Obligationem non inducunt. 


‘Cum exoptet Societas universas suas Constitutiones, Declarationes, ac 
vivendi ordinem omnino juxta nostrum Institutum, nihil ulla in re de- 
clinando, observari ; oportet etiam nihilominus suos omnes securos esse, 
vel certé adjuvari, ne in laqueum ullius peccati, quod ex vi Constitutionum 
proveniat, incidant: Visum est nobis in Domino preter expressum 
Votum, quo Societas Summo Pontifici pro tempore existenti tenetur, ac 
tria alia essentialia Paupertatis, Castitatis, et Obedientie, nullas Con- 
stitutiones, Declarationes, vel ordinem ullum vivendi posse obligationem 
ad peccatum mortale vel veniale inducere; nisi Superior ea in Nomine 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, vel in virtute sancte Obedientie juberet ; 
quod in rebus, vel personis illis, in quibus judicabicur, quod ad particu- 
larem uniuscujusque, vel ad universale bonum multum conveniet, fieri 
poterit ; et loco timoris offense succedat amor omnis perfectionis et de- 
siderium: ut major gloria et laus Christi Creatoris, ac Domini Nostri 
consequatur.’ 


It ought not to be necessary to explain to Mr. Symonds that peccati 
obligatio does not mean an obligation to commit sin. Obligare ad 
peccatum is the common ecclesiastical phrase by which is expressed the 
extent of the obligation of a rule or precept, that is how far it can be dis- 
obeyed without sin. The words, Viswm est nobis in Domino preter ex- 
pressum Votum quo Societas Summo Pontifici pro tempore existenti tenetur, 
ac tria alia essentialia Paupertatis, Castitatis, et Obedientie, nullas Con- 
stitutiones, Declarationes, vel ordinem ullum vivendi posse obligationem ad 
peccatum mortale vel veniale inducere, nisi Superior ea in Nomine Domini 
Nostri Jesu Christi, vel in virtute sancte Obedientie juberet, should be 
thus rendered : ‘It has seemed good to us in the Lord, that saving the 
express vow *7 by which the society is bound to the sovereign pontiff for 
the time being, and the three other essential vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, no constitutions, declarations, or any rule of life, shall 
bind, under pain of mortal or venial sin: unless the superior should en- 
join them in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ or in virtue of holy 
obedience.’ Or, to put the matter less technically, that except the vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, common to the Jesuits with all religious 
orders, and the special vow of obedience to the pope peculiar to the 
society, no rules or regulations—bylaws we may say—are of such a 
solemn nature that non-compliance with them would amount to a sin, 
except in those very special cases where the superior formally commands 
compliance in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ or in virtue of holy 
obedience. In many old orders all breaches of the rule were considered 
sins, as such, that is qua breaches. In the Jesuit order the obligation is 
limited. Breach of the three essential vows, or of the one special vow, 
is asin. Breach of the provisions of the constitutions, declarations, or 
other regulations, is not in itself sin, although it may become sin in the 


*” This vow is peculiar to the society of Jesus. See the bull of Pius III, Regimini 
militantis ecclesia. 
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case stated, because a superior who commands in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ or in virtue of holy obedience cannot be disobeyed without 
sin. 

What good should follow this if this were done ? 

What harm undone? Deep harm to disobey, 

Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 


Of course there is no question whatever of obeying a command to commit 
a sin. No such command could be lawfully either given or executed. 
It would be void ipso facto. To comply with it would be sin. The vows, 
that of obedience included, bind only to good, and to the greater good. 
It is almost humiliating to have to expend so many words upon so plain 
a matter. One might surely have thought it too monstrous an absurdity 
to be seriously entertained by any intelligent man, that commands to 
commit sin could be given, I will not say by persons whose saintly lives 
are beyond question, but by any rational being, ‘in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ’—of all names !—or ‘in virtue of holy obedience ’—of all 
things! But this amazing blunder of Mr. Symonds affords a painful 
instance of the way in which a mind, not naturally uncandid, may be 
completely warped by prejudice, and hopelessly misled by implicit reliance 
upon untrustworthy authorities. I observe that among those upon whom 
Mr. Symonds founds himself in his diatribes against the Jesuits is the 
late M. Paul Bert.** It is no wonder that in following such guides Mr. 
Symonds has fallen into the most extraordinary errors. The one which I 
have just exposed is a conspicuous instance of them. Another, hardly less 
egregious, is supplied by his account of ‘the political theory of the 
Jesuits.’°® I cannot now examine it. All I can do is to refer the reader 
who desires to learn the truth on the subject to Cardinal Hergenréther’s 
very learned work,*® which, together with the mass of authorities there 
referred to, Mr. Symonds would have done well to consult before com- 
mitting himself to views which are quite untenable. Of course I am well 
aware that it is not necessary for the ordinary protestant controversialist 
to know anything of the theological system which he impugns. Thirty- 
five years ago Cardinal Newman, in his inimitable way, described how a 
country gentleman, a navy captain, a half-pay officer with time on his 
hands, will undertake by means of one or two tracts and a set of extracts 
against popery to teach the pope in his own religion and to refute a 
council. ‘He has not studied our doctrines,’ the cardinal continues, 
‘he calls our theological language jargon, and he thinks the whole matter 
lies in a nutshell ; he is ever mistaking one thing for another, and thinks 
it does not signify. Ignorance is in his case the mother, not certainly of 
devotion, but of inconceivable conceit and of preternatural injustice. If 
he is to attack or reply, up he takes the first specimen or sample of our 
doctrine which the Reformation Society has provided : some dreadful senti- 
ment of the Jesuit Bellarmine or of the schoolman Scotus. He has never 
turned to the passage in the original work ; never verified it ; never con- 
sulted the context; never constructed its wording ; he blindly puts his own 
sense upon it, or the “‘ authorised version”’ given by the society in question, 





% P, 312, note. % P. 317 et seq. 
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and boldly presents it to the British public, which is forthwith just as much 
shocked at it as he is.’*! These words are as true a description now as 
they were when they were written, of the average Exeter Hall disputant. 
But one hardly expected that Mr. Symonds—however masterful his 
prejudices—would sink to such a level. Surely it is not unreasonable 
to demand that so elegant a writer should make sure of his facts before 
he uses them to point the rhetoric which he dignifies with the name of 
history. W. 8. Linty. 


THE DEPOSITIONS RELATING TO THE IRISH MASSACRES OF 1641. 


I am obliged to Mr. Dunlop for his admission that I have ‘ successfully 
impugned’ Mr. Gilbert’s arguments that the above-mentioned depositions 
are ‘ wholly untrustworthy.’ But I hope, as a matter of simple justice, 
I shall be allowed to say that Mr. Dunlop is wholly mistaken in supposing 
that I believe them to be the converse of this, i.e. what he calls ‘ almost 
perfectly trustworthy;’ or that Mr. Froude and I are agreed in our 
opinions about them or about Irish history in general. My opinion about 
those documents is much nearer to that which, as far as I can judge, is’ 
held by Mr. Lecky, but at the same time by no means identical with his, 
and utterly opposed to Mr. Prendergast’s, whose ability and powers of 
research are greatly clouded by his strong prejudices against the long 
parliament and Cromwell. Mr. Lecky told me, with characteristic fair- 
ness, when I was about to write my work, that he could pronounce no 
opinion on the depositions, as he had never examined them. I under- 
stood from Mr. Prendergast that he had merely glanced at them, and I 
think in his published works he follows Warner in his now sufficiently 
proved great error as to the so-called cancellings. Reid was the only 
historian who examined the manuscripts with the slightest care, and even 
he failed to perceive the true meaning of the crossed-out passages. But 
Mr. Lecky and Reid were not writing on 1641-49, their subject was wholly 
different, and I am sure that if they had been writing a special history of 
those years or of the Cromwellian settlement they would have carefully sifted 
and examined the manuscripts, and that no important point would have 
escaped them. When I undertook to write a short sketch of the history 
of Ireland in the seventeenth century, and to prepare for publication the 
historical records, depositions of 1641-49, letters and records of the high 
court of justice in 1650-54, which through want of opportunity, or leisure, 
on the part of Reid and Mr. Lecky, and other eminent historians, or 
through carelessness, prejudice, and a design to suppress facts unpleasant 
to political parties, on the part of less conscientious writers, were virtually 
unknown, I had no other object than to serve the interests of historical 
truth. Mr. Dunlop sets out by saying : 

‘Are we then to accept the simple statement of such men as Dr. 
Robert Maxwell, rector of Tinane, no matter how estimable he might 
otherwise (?) be, without making some and a very considerable deduction 
owing to his prejudices? What should we think of an ordinary Irish- 
man’s deposition if to-day an insurrection were to break out in Ireland 

" The Present Position of Catholics, p. 330. 
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on the part of the Orangemen, in which the nationalists suffered what 
the English colonists professed to have endured in 1641, provided it were 
made before a commission composed of nationalists and that the Orange- 
men were neither heard nor allowed to cross-examine the deponent ? 
Surely we should consider such evidence well-nigh altogether worthless. 
And yet this is just what Mr. Froude and Miss Hickson decline to allow 
in the case of these so-called Irish massacres. They seem firmly con- 
vinced, and perhaps no arguments will shake their conviction, that those 
depositions are almost perfectly trustworthy. But I venture to assert 
that it is impossible to make any historical use of them without making 
very considerable deductions owing to the circumstances under which 
they were taken.’ ! 

A few newspapers in their reviews of my book took the same wholly 
mistaken view of it which Mr. Dunlop has taken, but I did not think it 
worth while to correct them. Newspaper notices of books must often be 
very superficial, hasty, and largely influenced by party politics. When 
the mistake, however, is perpetuated in the pages of the ENneuisH 
HistoricaL Review, I cannot pass it over so lightly. It is amazing to 
me how Mr. Dunlop, if he has read my work, can have believed that I 
consider the depositions taken between 1641 and 1649 by the royal clerical 
commissioners ‘ almost perfectly trustworthy,’ or that I ‘ decline to allow’ 
(as does Mr. Froude) that ‘considerable deductions’ must be made for 
them ‘ owing to the circumstances under which they were taken.’ What 
Mr. Froude’s opinion may be I cannot say; the only suggestion he ever 
made to me when I was writing the work was that I might rely on Sir 
John Temple as a contemporary authority. This I refused to do, because 
on comparing Temple’s versions of the depositions with the original manu- 
scripts I found he had grossly garbled them, omitting and altering as suited 
his purpose. Mr. Froude made no further suggestions about the work, and 
never saw it, I believe, until it was in the press. At my request he kindly 
made considerable alterations in his preface, because as he first wrote it 
I feared it might tend to make the volumes appear as if written for a 
political purpose. But, so far as I am concerned, if Mr. Dunlop and his 
readers will only turn to the following passages in my work, which 
passages he seems never to have read, they will find that I have done 
exactly what he charges me with not having done. 

At p. 88 of my second volume, in a note to the depositions of George 
Littlefield and Edward Saltinhall, taken before two of the royal com- 
missioners in 1642, I said : 


‘I have given the foregoing as a specimen of one of those very un- 
reliable depositions which the royal commissioners sometimes received. 
One-fifth of it may be reliable, the rest is evidently mere hearsay.’ ? 


Again, at pp. 184, 135, 202, and 374, 375, I showed how untrustworthy 
were some of those depositions taken in 1641-49, and in words almost 
identical with those used by Mr. Dunlop, in the passage where he 
ventures to assert ‘that deductions must be made owing to the circum- 
stances under which they were taken,’ and wrongly charges me with not 
allowing for those circumstances. I said : 


' EnouisH Historicat Review for October, p. 741. 





2 Trish Massacres, vol. ii. p. 88. 
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‘The circumstances under which those depositions were taken made the 
royal commissioners and the deponents more liable to err and to magnify 
the reports of the horrors going on around them.’ ® 


Dr. Maxwell’s deposition was one of those I had in mind when I said in 
my introduction to the whole : 


‘Such depositions must be accepted with great caution, and only after 
they have been carefully collated with others of a more trustworthy 
kind.’ ¢ 

But because I reject, as I do, at least one-half of Dr. Maxwell’s deposi- 
tion as mere worthless hearsay, am I therefore to reject it all, when por- 
tions of it are shown to be perfectly truthful by trustworthy documents, 
and even by the admissions of Sir Phelim O’Neil himself? As, for 
instance, the horrible butchery of Dr. Maxwell’s brother, when he lay ill 
of fever, and of the same deponent’s sister-in-law when she was enceinte, 
the details of which butchery as given by eye-witnesses amply justify 
Judge Lowther’s words when sentencing Phelim O’Neil: ‘ What! was 
he born of woman who did this?’ Mrs. Constable, a woman of good 
position, sworn before the royal commissioners in 1643, stated that her 
husband, mother-in-law, and brother had been murdered by Sir Phelim’s 
soldiers and others, who stripped them of all their goods, and that 
three Irishmen bragged in her presence that they had drowned Mrs. 
Maxwell and her infant, and that she heard an Irish priest, O’Corr, rebuke 
them for the fiendish act, and tell them that ‘the blood of that child 
cried for vengeance against them, and that corn or grass would not grow, 
nor anything prosper, where they did any of those bloody acts.’®> There 
is a good deal of second-hand evidence in Mrs. Constable’s deposition, 
but almost all of it is proved true by other deponents, who saw for 
themselves the massacres which she had heard of. I reject the mere 
hearsay, but I accept facts as related by eye-witnesses. Irishmen and 
Irishwomen, as well as English, swore they had seen Mrs. Maxwell drowned 
by the Irish, and her husband dragged from his fever bed and hanged. 
Anna Sherring swore before Dean Jones and the Reverend H. Brereton in 
1648, that while her husband, an English miner, and thirty-two others, 
some of them women and infants, were being massacred at the silver 
mines in Tipperary, a great thunderstorm occurred, which she believed 
was a token of God’s anger. Am I on account of the poor woman’s 
superstitious belief to reject her truthful evidence ? It is confirmed in all 
essential particulars by two other witnesses in 1645, and by a narrative 
drawn up by Mr. Kearney, a Tipperary Roman catholic (brother to a 
Roman catholic dignitary), after the Restoration for the information of 
the marquis of Ormond, when the act of settlement was about to be 
passed. This narrative I gave from the Carte MSS. in the Bodleian.® 
I might say more to the same purport, but I think enough has been said 
to show that Mr. Dunlop is not only mistaken in supposing I believe all 
those earlier depositions to be ‘ almost perfectly trustworthy,’ but that he 
is equally mistaken in supposing that there is a ‘ special significance ’ (he 
evidently means a special spirit of bigotry and calumny) in the words 
® Trish Massacres, vol. i. p. 200. * Tbid. p. 135. 

5 Ibid. p. 294. ® Ibid. vol. ii. p. 251. 
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‘ butcheries’ and ‘massacres’ when applied by ‘ English protestants to 
Irish Roman catholics.’ The judgment of the Irish priest O’Corr and 
of the Irish Roman catholic Mr. Kearney in 1641 and 1661 ‘specially 
signify ’ what all honest men, English or Irish, thought of the ‘ butcheries ’ 
and ‘ massacres’ perpetrated by too many of the Irish in those terrible 
years. The words of another high-minded Roman catholic priest, the 
Rey. Dr. O’Connor, living in the last century, which I placed on the title- 
page of my book, are as emphatic on this point as are those of O’Corr and 
Kearney a century before. 

As to Mr. Dunlop’s second question, I admit that no man should be 
condemned on evidence given in his absence and without being allowed 
to bring counter-evidence and to employ counsel to defend him. But if 
the accused is a rebel out in open arms, I cannot understand how a royal 
commission, or a parliamentary commission, is to compel him to appear 
before it, and acknowledge its authority. If the imaginary rebel Orange- 
men accused before Mr. Dunlop’s imaginary nationalist court or commis- 
sion were out in war, and refused to appear before it on any terms, unless 
it were with revolvers and swords to kill the judges or commissioners, and 
dynamite the courthouse, surely no historian of the future could blame 
the poor nationalists. The notion of the clerical commissioners of 
1641-9 haling into their courts or chambers all the wild tribes of O’Neils, 
O’Hanlons, O’Flaherties, O’Kennedys &c. who were ravaging the plantations 
in those years seems to me positively grotesque. One of the unfortunate 
commissioners was murdered on his way from Waterford to Dublin by 
the FitzGeralds of Dromada, and his box of depositions was seized on, the 
rest moved about in peril of their lives. But here again Mr. Dunlop 
seems never to have read the most important of the state papers published 
for the first time in my work. Had he done so, he would have seen that 
as soon as the civil war ended in 1650 a high court of justice was at 
once established, and that these depositions were laid before it, not by any 
means to be accepted without careful investigation of their contents. 
Whatever may have been the designs or intentions of Dean Jones, how- 
ever exaggerated were his narratives, they were not, any more than the 
depositions, entirely trusted by the court ; on the contrary, all were sifted 
and tested with the greatest care ; the deponents were re-examined in open 
court whenever they could be found. Precisely what Mr. Dunlop seems 
to say was not done in the case of the accused in those depositions, was 
done ; the rebels, priests and laymen, noblemen, gentlemen, and poor men, 
were allowed to employ lawyers, Roman catholic Irishmen, to cross-examine 
witnesses, speak in their defence, and produce evidence on their behalf. 
Lord Muskerry’s speech after sentence proves this if proof were wanting : 
‘I have,’ he said, ‘ in the whole of these proceedings met with justice with- 
out any leaning to my prejudice.’7 He was acquitted of complicity in 
murder, but proved guilty of being in arms against the English parlia- 
ment. The Rev. Edmund O’Reilly’s trial, given at p. 219 of the same 
volume, and the case of Colonel MacSwiney at p. 205, show with what 
admirable fairness those trials were conducted. The high court also tried 
the protestants guilty of the murders of Irish Roman catholics at Island 
Magee and other places.® 


7 Trish Massacres, vol. ii. p. 204. § Ibid. p. 255. 
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Mr. Dunlop is of course fully entitled to hold his own opinion that 
the depositions from beginning to end are ‘ worthless,’ and that ‘Irish 
history can neither gain nor lose by their publication.’ But considering 
that mainly in consequence of the facts sworn to in them (setting aside the 
mere hearsay) three-fourths of the whole soil of Ireland changed hands in 
1650-4, many were hanged and many more were banished or transplanted, 
and considering that those documents were laid before the high courts of 
justice and the transplantation courts, and used (but less honestly) in 
the court of claims in 1660, I think few impartial and intelligent students 
of history will share in that opinion. Mr. Dennehy’s notes to the sixth 
book of Clarendon’s history, edited by Mr. T. Arnold, say that I have 
reduced my first estimate of the protestants massacred in those dreadful 
years from 27,000 to 25,000. This is not quite correct. What I did say 
was that not less than 25,000 could have been murdered, but that no 
accurate estimate of the numbers, as Reid had said, was possible. Sir 
William Petty, a born arithmetician, estimated the number at 37,000, but 
he seemed to me to make no allowance for the numbers (probably 8,000 
or 10,000) who escaped to England between 1641 and 1649. 

Mary Hickson. 


BATTLE OF EDGEHILL. 


Ir is much to be desired that some competent military man, acquainted 
with the tactics and means of attack and defence which were in fashion 
at the time of the Thirty Years’ war, would take in hand the campaigns of 
our English civil war, and give us accurate and rational accounts of 
what was done. Materials, so far as quantity is concerned, would not fail 
him ; in quality indeed, owing to the loose style of narrative which was 
then thought sufficient, he would often find them unsatisfactory ; but by 
carefully comparing and weighing different accounts, he would generally 
be able to arrive at something pretty near the truth. 

The present writer has been lately attempting to make a study of the 
battle of Edgehill. Pending that full and searching inquiry by an expert 
which he hopes, in pursuance of what was said above, may before long be 
made, he would be glad of the opportunity to discuss in the columns of 
the Review two points: (I) the nature of the available sources of in- 
formation respecting the battle ; (II) the character of the difficulties and 
obscurities which the incompleteness or contradictoriness of the evidence 
opposes to the framing of a thoroughly consistent narrative. 

I. In the following list of sources—which, it is believed, is nearly 
complete, though the indication of any others would be welcomed—the 
first class, A, contains narratives written by officers engaged in the battle ; 
the second class, B, consists of narratives furnished by persons who were 
present at the battle, but as non-combatants; the third, C, includes the 
narratives of contemporary historians, not present—Vicars, May, Heath, 
and Whitelocke ; the fourth, D, contains several pamphlets written at the 
time, which, though not professing to be reports of the battle, give infor- 
mation of more or less value in regard to it; finally, the fifth class, E, 
contains the names of a few of the modern historians of the battle, 
whose accounts it is proposed briefly to criticise. 
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A. 


1. A Relation of the Battaile lately fought between Keynton and 
Edgehill by His Majestie’s Army and that of the Rebells. Printed at 
Oxford by Leonard Lichfield, Printer to the University, 1642 (Royalist 
Official Account). 

2. An Exact and True Relation of the Dangerous and Bloody Fight 
between His Majesties Army and the Parliament’s Forces, neere 
Kyneton. In a letter to John Pym, signed by six Colonels—Hollis, 
Stapleton, Ballard, Balfour, Meldrum, and Charles Pym. Date on title 
page, Oct. 28. (Parliamentary Official Account ; see Rushworth, vol. v.) 

8. A most True and Exact Relation of both the Battels fought by 
his Excellency and his Forces against the bloody Cavelliers—at Keynton 
and Worcester ; all being set down—without favour or partiality to either 
Army. . . . Written by a worthy Captain, Master Nathaniel Fiennes, 
and commanded to be printed: London, Now. 9, 1642. 

4. Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow. First published in 1698. 

5. Eight Speeches spoken in Guildhall on Thursday night, Oct. 27, 
1642. By Lord Wharton, Mr. Strode, the earls of Pembroke and 
Holland, and the Lord Say. 

6. Memoirs and Reflexions wpon the reign and government of K. 
Charles I and King Charles II. By Sir Richard Bulstrode. The author 
is said to have died at a great age about 1710. The memoirs were first 
published by a bookseller, N. Mist, in 1721. 

7. Memoirs of the Reign of King Charles I. By Sir Philip Warwick. 
First published in 1701. 

8. A True Copy of a Letter sent wnto the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 
from a trusty Friend in the Army. . . . Oct. 24, 1642. 

9. A full and true Relation of the great battle—near Kineton ; in a— 


Letter from Capt. Edw. Kightley . . . to his friend Mr. Charles Latham 
... Nov. 4, 1642. 


B. 


10, 11. Two narratives by Lord Clarendon, one in book vi. of the 
‘ History of the Rebellion,’ the other originally written for the Life, but 
now printed in the appendix to vol. iii. of the History (ed. 1826), and also 
in the edition of 1849. 

12. A more True and an exacter Relation—of the battle of Edgehill. 
By T. C., one of the chaplains in the army ; Nov. 26, 1642. 

18. Letter from a Worthy Divine [his name was Byfield] to the Right 


Hon. the Lord Mayor... from Warwicke Castle the 24th Oct. 1642 at 
2 o’clock in the morning. 


C. 


14. Heath, James; his Chronicle, 1676. 

15. God in the Mount, or England’s Parliamentarie Chronicle, from 
1641 to this present moneth of October 1643. By John Vicars; London, 
1644. 

16. Parliamentary History. By John May, 1647. 

17. Bulstrode Whitelocke’s Memorials, 1682. 
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18. History of the Troubles and Memorable Transactions in Scotland 
and England from 1624 to 1645 ; i.e. John Spalding’s Diary ; (Bannatyne 
Club) 1828. 


D. 


19. Special Newes from the Army at Warwick since the Fight... . 
Warwick, Oct. 27, 1642. By J.B. 

20. A Copy of a Letter sent from a Gentleman of Quality dwelling in 
Banbury to Mr. Jennings of Fan-Church St. in London. 

21. A Most True Relation of the Present State of his Majesties Army 
. . » 8 Dec. 1642. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed. 
(The Report of a Spy.) 

22. Memoirs of Denzil Lord Hollis, from 1641 to 1648. First pub- 
lished 1699. 


Lord Nugent, in his ‘ Memorials of Hampden’ (ii. 299), seems to men- 
tion other sources besides those enumerated, viz. ‘ Staunton’s Collection,’ 
‘ Parliamentary Diurnals,’ ‘ Oxford Intelligencers.’ Whether the collection 
made some years ago by Mr. Staunton of civil war pamphlets has been 
since dispersed, or if not dispersed where it now is, is unknown to the 
present writer ; but there is no reason to think that he found anything of 
importance which was not already included in that incomparable collec- 
tion made at the time by one Thomasson, a London bookseller, which is 
now among the ‘ King’s Pamphlets’ in the British Museum. As to the 
‘ Diurnals’ and ‘ Intelligencers,’ the reference is probably only to the 
official reports (1 and 2) named in the foregoing list. 


E. 


Memorials of John Hampden. By Lord Nugent, 1832. 

History of England. By Ranke. Vol. ii. 

Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion. By J. L. Sanford, 
1858. 

The Parliamentary Generals. By Major N. L. Walford, 1886. 


In value, of course, the authorities enumerated differ widely. The two 
official accounts, particularly that by the six colonels, take the first place. 
Next must be ranked Fiennes’ pamphlet ; for though the writer, who com- 
manded a troopin Balfour’s regiment, held only a subordinate position, it 
is evident that he did his best to understand all that was going on, and 
sought information from those who could give it. The narratives of 
Vicars and May are chiefly based on Fiennes. Next to Fiennes should 
perhaps be placed Ludlow, for his solid veracity cannot be doubted ; his 
account was written, however, many years afterwards, and in exile, so that 
he could neither consult authorities, nor compare his own recollections with 
those of others. Mr. Sanford, who carefully studied the battle, relies much 
on Fiennes, and so far he is quite right. But he never learnt from Fiennes 
that Sir W. Constable’s regiment was on the left of Essex’s army (p. 522), 
whereas it was on the right ; nor that the ‘ victorious foot’ on the left of 
Rupert’s horse imitated the example of the latter in plundering at Kineton. 
This could not possibly have happened, nor does any credible witness ever 
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appear to have asserted it. After Ludlow’s memoirs may be placed the 
two narratives by Clarendon, which, however, can be trusted much more 
safely when they speak of royalist tactics and movements than when they 
deal with those on the other side. To the narrative of Sir Richard Bul- 
strode, to which Lord Nugent attaches great importance, the present 
writer would attach extremely little. Bulstrode had been for many years 
in diplomatic life, and that was not in those days a school of veracity. 
Speaking of what had happened some fifty years before, he writes straight 
away, gives not a single reference, and trusts solely to what he calls his 
memory. Not a single detail mentioned by him, if unconfirmed by other 
testimony, should be accepted without hesitation. Sir Philip Warwick’s 
account is slight and poor ; he was a private inthe king’s regiment of horse- 
guards. The pamphlet of Captain Kightley or Keightley is as nearly as 
possible worthless; by his own showing he saw nothing of the main 
battle. Spalding’s work is named by Ranke as if it were a source of prime 
importance; nothing could be more futile. Spalding was a Scotch 
minister living at Aberdeen who kept a diary ; in this diary he wrote down 
what he heard about the battle of Edgehill, supporting his account to some 
extent by the testimony of Scottish officers who were present. He says 
that after Rupert’s return to the field, the parliament’s army ‘ wes rowtid 
and all defeat ;’ with other absurd statements, such as a diary of the kind 
could hardly escape being full of. 

Among the remaining documents probably the most important is the 
spy’s report as to the state of the king’s army, dated within six weeks after 
the battle. The spy had deserted, partly, he says, because he could get 
no pay, partly because the delicacy of his conscience was offended by see- 
ing the king surrounded by swarms of papists. 

II. The points, more or less obscure, to which attention will now be 
called, are three ; the movements of the king’s left wing, the disposition 
of the troops forming the centre of the parliament’s army, and the posi- 
tion of the strongest cavalry regiment on the king’s side, that named after 
the prince of Wales. 

a. Several accounts on the royalist side make out the success gained 
on the left wing to have been as complete as that gained on the right. 
The official report states that on both wings the enemy did not stand the 
charge above a quarter of an hour, but fled and were hotly pursued, ‘ the 
horse of both our wings routing their foot as well as their horse.’ 
Clarendon in his first narrative tells the same story; ‘ the left wing com- 
manded by Mr. Wilmot had as good success ;’ ‘the right wing of their 
horse was as easily routed and dispersed as their left.’ Sir Philip War- 
wick says that when Rupert’s success was perceived, ‘ Wilmot had very 
little to do with their right ;’ meaning apparently that he had no difficulty 
in routing them. And this view has been generally taken by historians. 
But there are other accounts, even on the royalist side, which throw doubt 
on the reality of Wilmot’s success. Heath actually says that Balfour ‘ put 
my lord Wilmot to it, and beat him from his ground.’ Warwick observes, 
after making the remark just cited, that all who had followed Wilmot’s 
career during the war knew his fondness for peace; evidently implying 
that his charge was rather a gallop over the field than a real attack. 
Clarendon in his second account adds several interesting particulars. 
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Lord Falkland, on account of the slight disagreement that he had had with 
Rupert (p. 50), chose that day to charge with Wilmot. He ‘used to 
protest that he saw no enemy that day of the horse that made any resist- 
ance.’ After the return of the king’s cavalry to the field, Lord Falkland 
asked Wilmot’s leave to attack Balfour, who was marching about un- 
opposed ; but Wilmot replied, ‘ My lord, we have got the day, and let us 
live to enjoy the fruit thereof.’ Falkland’s evidence makes it certain that 
if the left wing encountered any enemy at all, that enemy dispersed and 
gave way at once. 

The witnesses on the other side either deny that Wilmot gained any 
success at all, or declare it to have been of the kind just described. There 
were three regiments of horse on the parliamentary right, those of 
Sir W. Balfour, Sir Philip Stapleton, and Lord Feilding. Fiennes served 
in Balfour’s, Ludlow in Stapleton’s regiment ; but neither of them speaks 
of any disaster having happened to his command; on the contrary, both 
ascribe to these regiments a large share in the defeat of the king’s centre. 
‘The whole brunt of the battle,’ says Fiennes, ‘was sustained by two 
regiments of horse [Balfour’s and Stapleton’s] and four or five of foot.’ 
With regard to Wilmot’s force, Fiennes says that it was reported by 
prisoners to have consisted of four regiments, but he could never meet with 
any one who had seen such a number, ‘ or could tell what they did, unless 
they went directly to Kineton to plunder the carriages, without charging 
our army at all.’ 

In these words of Fiennes’, taken in connexion with Warwick's 
sneer, and the account of the matter which Falkland gave to Clarendon, 
we seem to see what really happened. If Balfour and Stapleton kept 
edging somewhat to the left, in their desire to check the menacing 
advance of the king’s infantry under Lindsey and his son, while at the 
same time Lord Feilding, who had been placed in reserve, maintained his 
original position, while Wilmot, in his love for ‘ peace,’ bore somewhat to 
his left, it is easily conceivable that the latter in his charge came upon 
Lord Feilding’s regiment,' broke it without difficulty, and pursued it to 
Kineton. In this way the various reports of what happened on the left 
wing may be reconciled tolerably well, and without imputing wilful 
misstatement to any one. 

b. How were the regiments of the parliamentary centre drawn up ? 
The six colonels say that ‘Sir J. Meldrum’s brigade had the van, Col. 
Essex was in the middle, and Col. Ballard, with the Lord General’s 
regiment, his owne, the Lord Brook’s, and Col. Hollis’ in the rear.’ 
Now since, in Rupert’s great charge, the regiment of Charles Essex was 
routed, and that of Hollis partially broken, it seems hard to understand 
how this last could have been ‘in the rear’ of the parliament’s army. 
An échelon formation therefore suggests itself; and in the plan of the 
battle which the writer has prepared for the volume (‘ Hist. of the 
Rebellion,’ book vi.) lately issued by the Clarendon Press, this for- 
mation has been shown. Major Walford adopts the same explana- 
tion; with a difference, however. He considers the centre to have 
been ‘ écheloned on the right brigade,’ that of Meldrum, and has drawn 


! Fiennes says not a word about this regiment, though eloquent in the praise of 
the two others. 
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his plan accordingly. If this had been so, the regiments of the lord 
general and Colonel Ballard must have been at a considerable distance 
from the right wing. But, if May may be believed, they were in close 
proximity to it, so that Essex, at the crisis of the fighting, was able to 
head and lead up into action his own troop (in Stapleton’s regiment) and 
his regiment of foot successively. Ballard’s too is named by Fiennes 
and May as one of the regiments on which the brunt of the battle fell, in 
forcing the king’s centre. All may, it seems to the present writer (though 
as a civilian he would only speak on such a matter with entire submission 
to those qualified to form a professional opinion), be made intelligible by 
supposing the centre to have been écheloned on the left brigade, not the 
right. 

c. The third difficulty only arises from this, that two authorities, 
both present in the battle, seem to place the prince of Wales’s regiment 
of horse on opposite sides of the field. Clarendon, in a cancelled passage 
of his original manuscript of the history,' says that Lord Aubigney was 
killed in the charge with the left wing of horse, in which he commanded 
a troop. This troop, if the spy’s report (No. 21) may be believed, was in 
the prince of Wales’s regiment. On the other hand, Sir Richard Bul- 
strode, who tells us (p. 75) that he served in another troop in the same 
regiment, declares explicitly and circumstantially that the regiment 
charged with Rupert, i.e. on the right wing. Bulstrode’s evidence, as 
has been intimated already, should be accepted cautiously ; still he could 
not well have been mistaken on such a matter, and unless we set down 
his authority as absolutely worthless, for which there does not seem suffi- 
cient reason, we must conclude that either the spy or Clarendon was 
mistaken ; that is, either Lord Aubigney had no command in the prince 
of Wales’ regiment, or Clarendon is wrong in saying that he charged 
with the left wing. T. ARNOLD. 


THE SQUIRE PAPERS. 


As the owner of the 1627 prayer book containing various entries tending 
to confirm some of the statements of Carlyle’s correspondent, William 
Squire, I wish to offer a few comments on the use made of its contents 
by the contributors to the Enetisn Historicat Review on this subject. 

Mr. Aldis Wright carefully examined this prayer book before he pub- 
lished the account given at p. 312 of the April number of the Review. 
Finding numerous extracts from authentic sources bound up with the 
book, he searched chiefly those to confirm the truth of the papers in his 
hands. Mr. Walter Rye subsequently looked through the book with me, 
chiefly among the scattered entries, for discrepancies or evidence of what 
he called forgeries, a term hardly applicable to various extracts obviously 
brought together for family purposes and not for public use. This view 
was evidently more conspicuous to the one contributor than to the other. 
Based on these data, the first account has the advantage of clearness and 
simplicity. Compare the statement, at p. 312, that Carlyle’s correspon- 
dent was ‘ the eldest of the twelve children of Matthew Squire, merchant, 


’ Vol. iii. 286, note q. 
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of Norwich. . . . His father came from Peterborough and was the son of 
Lieutenant John Squire, R.N. &c.’ with that given in the October number, 
p. 744, where Mr. Rye writes: ‘I find that a William Squire, no doubt 
the same man, was one of the children of Matthew Squire, . . . said 
. . » to have been the son of Lieut. John Squire, R.N., of Peterborough,’ 
and further on: ‘I have ascertained that he was actually descended from 
a Thomas Squire, born 1682,’ &. This Thomas Squire, of Peterborough, 
was well known; he is frequently referred to in these memoranda, and 
his position as well as that of his other descendants is in no way exag- 
gerated or misstated ; indeed, Mr. Rye acknowledged to me that many par- 
ticulars which he had previously doubted were, in his own words, ‘ proved 
up to the hilt’ by the pages bound up with this prayer book which he 
now disparages. The inaccuracies into which the compiler of the book 
now in my hands has fallen, seem to me less in number and importance 
than those presently to be noticed in the rather one-sided view of the 
subject given by Mr. Rye, to whose article the following comments are 
directed. 

Before dwelling on the trivial corrections required, some points with 
reference to this prayer book should be stated, and the relative value of 
different entries considered. There is proof in the book itself that it was 
not rebound before 1849, and some evidence of entries having been made 
in it after the binding, both subsequent to the then owner’s interviews 
with Carlyle. Inside the cover, under an armorial sketch made by W. 
Squire about the time of his marriage,' and pasted on afterwards, is this 
note in his later writing: ‘I had this Book fresh bound in London & 
copied the extracts from the family prayer Books and other memoranda 
W™ Squire;’ in two modern fly-leaves are miscellaneous copies from 
writs of array and burgess rolls in the British Museum, with references to 
each ; then come two inserted leaves of letter paper neatly written and 
headed: ‘copied verbatim from the old prayer Book belonging to My 
Grandfather Mr. John Squire Lieut. R.N. of Peterboro’.’ 

After the original fly-leaf, with the paper mark in red, is an inserted 
leaf, another after ‘An Almanacke for XL yeeres’ (from 1627 to 1666), 
two after the ‘ Proper Lessons,’ three before * The Psalmes of David,’ and 
one before the metrical psalms; this last has some later notes continued 
on to a loose slip of paper. With this exception the other nine inserted 
leaves, with nearly seventeen neatly written pages, are filled with family 
details directly relating to the writer and with nothing else. At the end 
of the book the two fly-leaves and inside cover of the new binding are 
disfigured with the later absurdities which Mr. Rye makes sufficiently 
ridiculous at pp. 754 and 755; these are of small significance, and have 
nothing to do with the book, of which they formed no part until after the 
rebinding. 

The really important evidence is to be found on the original fly-leaves 
and in the marginal notes; these are of two kinds, some admittedly old 
and others in the handwriting of the compiler; some of these seem to 
show that he had documents before him to copy from. This part of the 
evidence is confused to an astounding degree at p. 753 of the Review. 


1 It is dated 1840: his marriage took place on 21 April 1840, at St. Anne’s, Soho, 
London. 
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The note beginning ‘Ann Clements’ is on the inner side of the first fly- 
leaf; it is written, in a well-marked woman’s hand, with dark ink ; below 
is a further calculation up to 1847, and below that is written ‘M* Law- 
sell was Eliz Squire daughter of Tho* Squire of Yaxley and Peterboro. 
Ann Clements married W™ Squire of Westgate Peterboro. G. Son of 
T. Squire. 

It may be added that Mrs. Lawsell was the eldest daughter of the 
Thomas Squire before mentioned, aunt and godmother to this William 
Squire to whom she left the book; also that Ann Clements was his 
second wife, she and two children by his first wife dying before him, and 
that he was high sheriff of the joint counties of Huntingdon and Cam- 
bridge in 1807, that he was half-brother to Lieutenant John Squire, and 
that he died at Peterborough in 1826. Both were living at Peterborough 
when the Norwich great-nephew and grandson was at school at Oundle, 
and had, as he says, access to old books and papers during the holidays 
he passed with his aged relatives. This, a genuine manuscript, written in 
1809, proves the book to have been a family possession before it passed to 
Norwich. There is also an entry in lighter ink on the outer side of this 
fly-leaf probably of the eighteenth century, but obscure, and the paper 
near it discoloured. The fly-leaf at the end of the book is similarly dis- 
coloured around the outer edges; it has a watermark the same as the 
red mark on the first leaf; it is not written upon. 

The much-discussed signature ‘Samvel Sqvire Thrapstone’ is on the 
inner side of the middle fly-leaf before the metrical psalms. The paper 
is the same as all the other leaves of the book; the edges retain some of 
the original colour, they have not been trimmed or altered in the last 
binding, and the whole is one book much as it used to be. The signature 
is in a free round hand in brown ink, showing through at places on to 
the outer side of the leaf; under it in cramped capitals, with the V- 
shaped U and in pale brown ink, the name occurs again, and may be 
an earlier signature. There are two kinds of old writing on the first 
leaf and two here, one of them undoubtedly old. The marked difference 
between three of them makes it impossible to speak of them together. 
Which, then, is the ‘ genuine’ manuscript of p. 753? The upper one on 
the middle fly-leaf seems to be the one allowed. If so, nine marginal notes, 
two in the body of the book and seven in the metrical psalms, must be 
allowed to go with it; this is admitted by all who see the book, and 
was so apparent to Mr. Rye that he frankly told me he was disposed to 
consider the signature itself a forgery. 

The point in which he differs from the authorities at the British 
Museum is in attributing this writing to the eighteenth instead of the 
seventeenth century. I have myself some copies of manuscript medical 
notes dated 1627 with certain letters formed like those in question. On 
the first leaf of Weber’s edition of Beaumont and Fletcher’s works (Edin. 
1812) are given in fac-simile three passages from ‘ The Faithful Friends :’ 
the first is in a clear and very legible writing; the second has the open or 
German 1, as in these notes, but in a more cramped writing and with an 
old form of ¢; the last is in the more open letters and flowing style of the 
writing in question, and not unlike it except as to the small 7, and the 
use of vw for w or vice versd. On my copy of the Eikay Baouch 
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(John Williams: 1649) opposite the emblem is an English rhymed ex- 
planation written in a flowing open character, closely resembling that in 
this prayer book ; and, by a curious coincidence, on exactly the same paper 
with a similar watermark to that on the fly-leaf of the prayer book; this 
mark is a vase or ewer with three trefoil points radiating from it surmounted 
by a flower and crescent ; the crescent is marked on the neck of the ewer 
in the coloured impress; D B or B is seen on the body of the vase in all 
of them. 

Next comes a most serious error; three out of the nine entries, viz. 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, given as ‘ certainly forgeries,’ were specially pointed out to me 
at the British Museum as undoubtedly by the same hand as the signature, 
and Nos. 4 and 5 probably of the same date—about 1654; after 1660 no 
entry in this writing recurs. Three or four marginal notes against the 
psalms for the day, referring to events at Yaxley from 1665 to 1669, if 
written by W. Squire are warranted by the extracts from the parish 
register bound up with the book. He has entered the death of his own 
wife in 1851 against the day of the month on which she died. This 
seems to have been an old custom. If he copied a memorandum of 
Thomas Squire in an older hand, he most likely had an example before 
him. This is probably the reason why the open r appears in the four or 
five entries referring to Cromwellian encounters; a variation in the 
spelling, as of ‘ Nasebie’ and ‘Siege,’ also points to some other copy 
than the entries in the metrical psalms; moreover, those entries against 
the psalms for the day are closely written in dark ink, so as to look well 
on the page, and with no general resemblance to the free and open for- 
mation of the old letters, except as to the one evidently considered as 
characteristic, the object obviously being a mere record and not a forgery. 
If this charge is to be sustained it must embrace two or three different 
kinds of attempts, and, as it now stands, implies a pre-existent forger 
of the name, circa 1730. At p. 754 the difference as to ‘ browner 
ink’ can hardly apply; if it means a light brown ink this might fairly 
serve to mark the oldest writing, but not that of the note of 1809. A 
line further on, the use of the old r is not correctly stated by Mr. Rye; 
perhaps the entry adduced from below Psalm Ixxxiii. is confused with 
an ‘Oliuer’ opposite Psalm Ixxxix. There are ‘genuine’ old marks and 
brackets in two places opposite Psalm lxxxiii. where the open r is used ; 
one of them is half concealed in the rebinding; it seems to me the late 
owner of the book was not fully aware of the value of these marginal 
marks to the metrical psalms. 

All that follows in Mr. Rye’s contribution, as of least importance 
and of the small significance stated at the outset, will be noticed last, 
after the minor points open to controversy have been mentioned in the 
order of their occurrence. First, at p. 744, the date of birth is given as 
that of baptism: a new-born infant would not be taken in November to 
the parish church. At p. 745, a lad of sixteen or under seventeen 
years of age is made responsible for a hoax in which several others, one 
certainly older than himself, are concerned. Mr. Thunder was not his 
brother-in-law until some years after the occurrence referred to—the 
sister he married was not ten years old in August 1826. In a footnote 
it is asserted—and this to disprove the accuracy of W. Squire as to ‘ the 
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shadow of a cathedral city ’"—that his family had not been in Peterborough 
one hundred years. This assertion is inaccurate ; his great-grandfather, 
second son of Thomas, was born there in 1710; his grandfather died 
there in 1884. If Oundle, Islip, Yaxley, and Woodstone are to be called 
in the shadow of that city, the first statement is fairly correct. One 
Kelham Squire was living at Oundle before 1641. Thomas, of Peter- 
borough, died at Islip, and was buried at Yaxley; my own elder brother 
was born at Woodstone, nearer to Peterborough than is Yaxley. At 
p. 746, the date at which an ‘intelligent interest’ was shown by W. Squire 
in Cromwellian relics is very nearly that at which the prayer book and 
other old papers came into his possession. The stirrups are acknowledged, 
in a footnote, to be of the period supposed. Further on it is considered 
probable that a young man of one-and-twenty described by ‘his friends’ 
(2) on the previous page as associating with the shadiest sporting cha- 
racters should take home to read from the Norwich library such works 
as those of Rushworth, Whitelocke, Rapin, Burnet, Guizot, and Lingard. 

The unusual christian names, p. 747, might have been increased from 
those of the transcriber’s own family name. Besides Kelham of the 
Oundle register, ‘ William sonne of Kelham baptised 81. Oct. 1641,’ 
there are the two Scipios, one of them registered at St. Clement Danes, 
1580; Adam of Balliol, 1567; Theophilus and Gabriel, 1660; Rowland 
and Gaius, Eaton Socon, Beds, 1624-1661; Cornelius and Marmion, 
St. Neot’s, 1710 and 1754. 

Again, W. Squire has copied family facts carefully and deliberately ; 
the transcript of the disputed letters might much of it have been ready 
before he wrote to Carlyle or knew precisely what use to make of it (see 
first letter, at p. 812); it was on larger paper than the 8 in. x 6 in. on 
which the family details were written for incorporation with the prayer 
book. We see, by what of original manuscript is left, that the handwriting 
he copied from was remarkably clear and bold ; not at all like the ‘ crabbed 
writing ’ (p. 747) of the earlier part of the seventeenth century. 

At p. 748 the search for any purchase in the four counties named 
failed to discover that of the manor of Eaton Socon in 1624 by Rowland 
Squire, and of another in 1640 as stated in Lysons’s ‘Magna Britannia, 
1818, County Histories,’ vol. i. part 1; Gaius Squire? enforced the induc- 
tion of his nominee to the vicarage of Eaton Socon, 1686, by a quare 
impedit against the bishop. Gaius witnessed a deed in the court rolls 
of the united manors of Eynesbury (? and St. Neot’s), 8 Jan. 1679-80; 
he died in 1691. 

A negative is difficult of proof. It would be hard to prove where 
Cromwell was not at any particular time within certain limits of space ; 
at p. 749 it appears that Cromwell was within eight miles of where the 
letter is dated on that day. The sister Agnes mentioned at p. 750 was 
the sixth in the family, and younger than the one already referred to. 


2 As a further proof that he was not on the high church side, Gaius Squire was 
named in 1687 as J.P. for the county of Bedford when James II suspended the penal 
laws against nonconformists—both papists and dissenters. He seems to have inclined 
to the latter party, and was one of those ‘ presumably not opposed to the Declaration 
of Indulgence.’—John Bunyan, his Life, Times, and Work (p. 362). By John 
Brown, B.A. (London, 1885.) 
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At p. 751 the fact, not proclaimed by, need not have been known to, the 
writer; his wife’s mother became Lady Playters after her daughter’s 
birth, but the property descended to the daughter's children by her first 
marriage.* 

To an objection which follows we may remark that Admiral Squire 
and Matthew Squire of Norwich were second cousins. The word ‘an- 
cestor’ was used loosely; the admiral was unmarried. At p. 752 a 
similarly loose use of ‘ancestors’ is made. Samuel is shown in the 
prayer-book not to have been the ancestor of any of the branch the owner 
took such interest in, and was so intimately acquainted with. All his 
nearer and more prosperous relatives had settled in Norfolk and Suffolk ; 
some had helped him in his difficulties. On the same page it is said ‘ he 
was educated to a great extent abroad ;’ this is doubtful, while his educa- 
tion at Oundle is certain. 

Lastly, we return to the particulars, somewhat irrelevant, dealt with 
on p. 755. The William Squire of London, to whom a grant of arms is 
established, had a younger brother Thomas, both sons of a William 
Squire. His eldest son was named Thomas; it might be from either of 
these or from a younger son, John, that the Yaxley people claim. The 
rector of Great Massingham, Norfolk (1730), was, I suppose, a descendant 
of Thomas of Hinxford; this rector’s son John became rector of Laven- 
ham, Suffolk, up to 1760; he was the father of Dr. John Squire, of Ely 
Place, London, one of the founders of the society for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of medical men; his son, Lieutenant-colonel John 
Squire, of the Royal Engineers, lost his life in Spain during the Peninsular 
war. Thomas’s elder brother William had four sons and six daughters: the 
eldest of these sons was Thomas; the second, Rowland, who settled, 1684, 
in Bedfordshire close to St. Neot’s; the third, John; the fourth, George. 
They trace through the first William four generations back to Thomas 
Squire of Heanton-on-Chardon, Devon.‘ 

A significant proof may here be given from Mr. Rye’s article of how 
a sagacious critic can shut his eyes to evidence which makes against his 
own position. On p. 754 he quotes the testimony of experts that the 
inscriptions on the brasses are ‘clumsy forgeries,’ and that ‘a very 
superficial knowledge of such inscriptions ought to have enabled William 
Squire to have produced better examples.’ On p. 756 he claims to have 
given a cowp de grace to the inscription by showing that it is a ‘ verbatim 
transcript, dates and all,’ of a genuine brass. Surely this discovery is a 
serious blow to the previous testimony of the experts. The clumsy 
forgery is after all a verbatim transcript of a genuine brass of the same 
date. Its ‘ knowledge of ancient forms’ is by no means ‘superficial.’ 
Does not this tend to show that experts are by no means infallible ? Does 
it not weaken Mr. Rye’s testimony in other points where he has relied on 
internal evidence ? 

In conclusion, it must be admitted that many of the later statements 
of Carlyle’s correspondent are confused, and, where he trusts to memory 

3 See Eneuisu Historica Review, i. 312. 

* Harleian Society’s Publications, vol. xix., and Harl. MS. 1091. 55, extracted by 


John Terriss Squire, who refers me to Drake’s Eboracum, pp. 342, 570, for Squires 
who were armigeri before 1640 elsewhere and besides those mentioned at p. 755. 
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or impressions, untrustworthy. Yet all that he told Carlyle about his 
family is confirmed by the book in my possession, and all the entries 
referring thereto are strictly truthful. Why should he insert notes of 
false papers amidst so many facts of private interest only and for personal 
use? Admit that he knew something of coins, and dabbled in archeology, 
also his inclination to a hoax in his youth, he had not the knowledge or 
literary skill then or later to forge these letters attributed to Cromwell ; 
and, as a practical joke, two or three letters would have answered that 
purpose as well as thirty-five. His education was imperfect, his character 
and conduct far from irreproachable; but the evidence tends to show 
that he could not have forged these letters had he wished. Carlyle’s 
estimate of him was, generally, a correct one, and particularly in the 
opinion that ‘all manner of truth refracted itself in getting into him, 
and in getting out of him.’ Witt1aM Squire. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Srx of the following letters are from the Egerton MSS. in the British 
Museum (No. 2620). To these three from newspapers and pamphlets of 


the period have been added in order to supplement certain of the letters 
printed by Carlyle, and for convenience of reference. C. H. Fiera. 


I 


Mercurius Aulicus for 80 April 1645 describes Cromwell’s attempt to 
storm Farringdon on the morning of 30 April, and states that Cromwell 
lost 200 killed, a captain, an ensign, and 8 soldiers prisoners, and had a 
large number of wounded. Under 1 May it prints the following letter, 
which is in striking contrast to the two printed by Carlyle (letters xxvi. 
XXvVii.) 

‘Next morning Master Cromwell sent this letter of thankes to Lieu- 
tenant Colonell Burgess. 


Sir,—There shall be no interruption of your viewing and gathering 
together the dead bodies, and I doe acknowledge it as a favour, your 
willingnesse to let me dispose of them. Captaine Cannon is but a 
Captaine, his Mayor is Smith so farre as I know, but he is a stranger to 
me, Il am confident he is but a Captaine, Master Elmes but an Ancient, 
I thanke you for your civility to them, you may credit me in this, I rest 
Your servant 

OLIVER CROMWELL 


If you accept of equall exchange I shall performe my part.’ 


April 30. 


I 
Letter on behalf of John Lilburne. 


‘My Lorp,—You heere in what a flame theise westerne partes are, 
I cannot but minde your Excellency that the enimie are designing to 
surprise many places, and wee shall still play the aftergame. I thinke it 
of absolute necessitye that some men bee put into Bristoll, especially since 
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Chepstow is taken, with which (as I heered) they hould correspondency. 
Sir (?), Bristol must have a fixed guarison of foote. I beseech you re- 
commend itt to the Parliament that it may be donn, theere cannot bee 
lesse then 600 men for itt. Leit-Col Rolphe would bee a fitt man hee is 
able to give helpe in the business by his Father Skippon his interest and 
it would bee well taken if your Lord? would recommend him, there is 


necessitye of speede in my opinion, the cittye desire it. I take leave and 
rest 


Your ex. most humble 
May 9th, 1648. Servant O CromMWELL 
My Lord Lieut Col Blackmore is w' mee, hee is a godly man and a 
good souldier I beg a commission to make him an Adjutant Gen! to the 
Army. Hee is very able as most [?] ever were in this army.’ 


(Egerton MSS. 2620.) 


This letter is obviously directed to Lord Fairfax. Its place is 
between letters lviii. and lix. in Carlyle’s. It was written by Cromwell 
on the march to Chepstow, which he reached two daye later. 


Il 


‘ Str,—Wee have read your Declaration heere and see in itt nothinge 
but what is honest and becominge Christians and honest men to say and 
offer, its good to looke up to God who alonne is able to sway hartes to 
agree to the good and just thinges contained therein. I verilye believe 
the honest partye in Scotland will be satisfied in the justnesse thereof ; 
however it wilbe good that Will Rowe bee hastened with instructions 
thither. I beseech you command him (if it seems good to your excell* 
judgment) to goe away with all speede, what is tymely donn herein may 
prevent misunderstandings in them. I hope to waite speedily upon you, 
att least to begin my journey upon Tuseday. Your owne regiment wilbe 
cominge up. Soe will Okey, mine Harrison’s and some others the two 
garrisons have men enow (if provided for) to doe that worke. Lambert 
will looke to them I rest my Lord, your excellency’s most humble and 
faythfull servant, 

O CRoMWELL 
Nov. , 1648.’ (Egerton MSS.) 


This letter—also to Fairfax—was apparently written from Pontefract 
near the end of November, for it refers to the Army Remonstrance and 
to Cromwell’s approaching intention of starting for headquarters. 


IV 


‘Mr. RusHwortH,—I desire you to order as from the Gen! Col 
Tomlinson’s men now in Hantshire to remove more westward and not 
to exact monies before they goe. It beinge certified that that Countye 
hath payed all theire monies. I desire you to give the bearer the orders 

I rest 
Your loving friend 
O CroMWELL 
April 28th, 1649.’ (Egerton MSS.) 
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V 


This letter, from the Moderate, No. 54, July 17-24, 1649, is sufficiently 
explained by the extract from that newspaper which precedes it. 


‘Our Commander in chief, fearing scarcity of Provisions for the 
Souldiers, when they are come to the several Ports for Transportation, 
hath therefore directed his Letters to the Chief Justices of those several 
Counties; to desire, That they will speedily cause Proclamation to be 
made, that there may be Markets kept in the several Villages, near Milford 
Haven ; which because short, and of publike concernment for those parts, 
take a true copy thereof at large. 


GENTLEMEN,—Forasmuch as we are to march by you, to ship for 
Ireland, and the Forces ingaged will stand in need of Provisions for their 
shipping ; and several Regiments having orders from me, to march to 
the Port of Milford Haven, and thereabouts; in order thereunto, these 
are to desire, That you will speedily cause Proclamation to be made, or 
publike notice given in the several Market Towns, within your Counties, 
or Association, That a free Market will be kept in the several Villages, 
lying neer Milford Haven, upon Tuesday the 31. of July instant; and to 
be kept daily, till all the Forces be shipped, for all sorts of Provisions, 
both for Horse, and men ; And that all people, that bring such Provisions, 
shall have ready money for whatsoever we buy. This I thought fit to 
signifie, that if possible there may be a sufficiency of Provisions, both for 
Accommodation of the Forces, and ease of the places adjacent to the 
Haven where so many Forces are to be drawn together. 

Your affectionate Friend, 
and Servant 
Bristol, July 21, 1649. OLIVER CROMWEL. 


For the Justices of Peace of the County of ——.’ 


VI 
To Lord Fairfax. 


‘ May IT PLEASE youR ExcELLENCYE,—I could not satisfie myselfe to 
omitt this oportunitye, it rejoyceth mee to heere of the prosperitye of your 
affaires wherein the good of all honest men is soe much concerned, and 
indeed my Lord such intemperate spirits beinge suffered to breake forth 
and shew their venome, & yett from time to time to be suppressed, shewes 
the same good God watcheth over you which hath gone [?] with you all 
alonge hitherto and wil be with you to the end, I am verilye persuaded 
the discovery of theise men’s spirits makes them so manifest that I hope at 
least the godly shall not be deceaved by them, w*" wil be cause of much 
rejoycinge. Truely my noble Lord my prayers are for you, and I trust shal 
bee that God will still continew his presence and the light of his counte- 
nance with you to the end. The Lord shewes us great mercy heere, 
indeed Hee, hee only gave this strong towne of Wexford into our 
hands, the particulars I forbear because I have spent some paynes in 
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writing them to the Parl". I have noe more att present, but the tender 
of the integritye and affection of 
My Lord 
Your excellencye’s most 
Octob 15 1649 humble servant 
Wexford O CROMWELL 


Sm,—lIf by your favor or interest S* John Barlacye may obteyne 
any incoragement for his forepast services for the State, either from 
Par'™t or the Councell of State in England, and that, any directions may 
bee given to mee therein [?] I shalbe glad to be serviceable to him in 
executinge their commandes, and this I can assure your Excellencye that 
the reducing of his reg™* was not in the least a reflection upon him but to 
save the state a charge’ 

(Egerton MSS.) 


This letter refers to the late rising of the Levellers at Oxford in Sep- 
tember 1649. Sir John Borlase, son of the lord justice of the same name, 


is the person mentioned in the postscript. The elder Sir John Borlase 
died in 1649. 


vil 


For the right honourable William Lenthal, Esq., Speaker of the Parlia- 
ment of the Commonwealth of England. 


‘ Smr,—I beg your pardon for that I writ by Paine the messenger that 
there were taken prisoners of the evening in Fife five or six hundred 
whereas upon fuller information I find that there were taken prisoners 
between fifteen and sixteen hundred 
I remain 

Sir 
Your most humble servant 
O CroMWELL 
(From ‘ Several Proceedings in Parliament,’ 24-31 July 1651.) 


Lithgow 22 July 1651.’ 


This letter corrects the one given by Carlyle as No. clxxv. The 


same paper (p. 1354) gives a better text of clxxiv. than the one copied 
by Carlyle from Kimber’s ‘ Life of Cromwell.’ 


VItl 
To Colonel Robert Lilburne. 


‘ Srr,—Having some occasion to speake with some godly ministers and 
Christians to accomodate the interest and to beget a good understanding 
between the people of God of different judgements in this nation ; and 
remembering well you did once hint to me some purpose of Mr. Patrick 
Gilasbie’s thoughte to come up hither in order; (as I suppose) to some 
what relating to the people of God in Scotland; I have thought fit to 
require the comming up of Mr. John Levingston, Mr. Patrick Gilasby, and 
Mr. John Meinzeis, to w* purpose I have here inclosed sent to each of 
them a L'¢ appointing them the time of their appearance heere ; I desire 
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you to speed their Lre* to them, especially to Mr. John Meinzies who is soe 
far remote at Aberdene, I desire you to let them have xx# a peice to-defray 
the charges of their journey ; lett it be out of the Treasury in Scotland, 
not doubting of yo" care and dilligence herein, I rest 
Cockpitt 7th of Yo" loving ffreind 
March 1653 OLIvER P. 


I desire you to continue yo" care to looke out after Middleton upon the 
Coast for I heare he was driven back by foule weather. 


I desire you not to make too publique the ends of sending for these 
Gentlemen. 


For the honble Coll Lilborne Commander in chiefe of the forces in Scotland.’ 
(Egerton MSS.) 


4 
Richard Cromwell to General Monk. 


‘My Lorp,—Although I cannot suppose you altogether unacquainted 
with my present condition, nor unsensible of what my friends have repre- 
sented to you concerning it. Yet being urged by my present exigencies 
and necessitated for some time of late to retire into hiding places to avoid 
arrests for debts contracted upon the public account; I have been en- 
couraged from the persuasion I have of your affection to me, and the 
opportunitie you now have to show me kindness to adde this request to 
the former solicitations of my friends, that when the Parliament shall bee 
met you would make use of your interest on my behalfe that I bee not 
left liable to debts, which I am confident neither God nor conscience can 
‘ . mine. I cannot but promise myself that when it shall be season- 
able, I shall not want a faithful friend in you to take effectual care of my 
concernments ; having this persuasion of you, that as I cannot but thinke 


myself unworthy of great things, so you will not thinke mee worthy of 
utter ruine, 


My Lord, I am 
your affectionate 
friend to serve you, 


April 18, 1660.’ R. CROMWELL. 


An earlier letter of Fleetwood to Monk, 14 Jan. 163%, asks his aid ‘ on 
behalf of that distressed family of his late Highness whose condition I 
think is as sad as any poore familie in England, the debts contracted during 


the government falling upon my Lord Richard Cromwell.’—Egerton 
MSS. 2618. 
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Reviews of Books 


De Lycurgo in facultate litterarum Parisiensi ad doctoris gradwm pro- 
motus disseruit H. Bazin. (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1885.) 


Ir is almost superfluous to say that this dissertation adds nothing to our 
knowledge of the history of Lycurgus. The veil in which that legislator 
is shrouded will probably never be lifted. Bazin’s treatise is an attempt 
to reconcile the conflicting accounts which we possess as to Lycurgus’ 
date and legislation ; but his arguments rest on little more than conjec- 
ture, and some of his conjectures are inconsistent. 

A writer on Lycurgus is confronted on the very threshold of his in- 
vestigation with the question, ‘ Did Lycurgus ever exist ?’ Two modern 
students of history, Gilbert ' and Gelzer,? writing about the same time, 
have each independently and on various grounds denied his personality. 
We are told by Strabo* that Hellanicus entirely ignored Lycurgus 
(Avxotpyov undanod peuriobac) and attributed the Spartan constitution to 
Eurysthenes and Procles; and we can hardly believe that Hellanicus 
could have suppressed so great a name either wilfully or from ignorance. 
The extraordinary variety of dates assigned to his life and legislation— 
they range from 1100 to 620—and the apparently symbolical meaning of 
many names connected with him in the legends, have been cited as 
additional reasons for doubting his existence. It cannot be said that 
Bazin has met these difficulties. The sole argument which he adduces is 
that the singularity of the Spartan institutions can only be explained on 
the supposition that they were founded by one man. But although this 
may be used as primd facie evidence, it will hardly outweigh the silence 
of Hellanicus ; and Busolt‘ has recently explained the peculiar character 
of the Spartan and Cretan institutions as due at least in some degree to 
the instinct of self-preservation engendered in conquerors of Dorian race 
when they had to maintain themselves against hostile masses of subject 
peoples. 

Assuming, however, that Lycurgus did exist, we are at once met by 
chronological difficulties. Not to mention later and less important 
authorities, Herodotus (i. 65) and Xenophon (Rep. Laced. 10. 8) assign 
as his date the period just after the Dorian invasion, i.e. (presumably) circ. 
1100 B.c. Thucydides (though without naming Lycurgus) seems to place 

' Studien zur altspartanischen Geschichte, 1872. 
2 In the Rheinisches Museum, vol. xxviii. p. 1 foll. 1873. 
® viii. 366. ' Griechische Geschichte, p. 191. 
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him shortly before 800 B.c. ; while Aristotle, on the strength of the quoit 
of Iphitus, on which the name Avevipyo¢ was inscribed, assigns him 
to the year 884 or 776, according as Iphitus is regarded as having 
originally founded or as having only reorganised the Olympic festival. 
Bazin endeavours to reconcile Herodotus and Thucydides by placing the 
Dorian immigration as late as the tenth century; he claims to have thus 
swept away at a stroke two of the darkest centuries of Greek history. 
No doubt (as Grote remarks) the lists of Spartan kings previously to the 
first Olympiad are to a great extent fictitious, and Bazin expresses him- 
self to the same effect; but it is somewhat inconsistent, after rejecting 
these lists as untrustworthy, to proceed to build on them a new calculation 
as to the date of the Dorian invasion. This Bazin does, when he assigns 
twenty-three years—the average duration of the reigns of nine historical 
kings of Sparta—to each king in the Spartan lists from Alcamenes back to 
Eurysthenes ; the result is that the Dorian invasion happened in the 
tenth century. It is not accurate to say, as Bazin does, that Grote 
entertained this view; Grote merely declares himself* unable to separate 
what is historical from what is not in the Spartan lists, and in another 
chapter (part i. c. 18) he expressly says that a long interval must have 
elapsed between the Dorian immigration and the dawn of history, since 
‘the obscure and barren centuries which immediately precede the first 
recorded Olympiad form the natural separation between the legendary 
return of the Herakleids and the historical wars of Sparta against 
Messene.’ The united voice of ancient tradition assigns the Dorian 
immigration to the twelfth or beginning of the eleventh century ; and 
some such early date is also fixed by the fact that the Homeric poems 
(whose development cannot be placed later than the ninth century °) 
undoubtedly imply that the various races have already occupied their 
historical sites. And if Busolt is right in assigning, as he has recently 
done, the fortifications of Mycene to Dorian chiefs of the eleventh 
century, we are bound to place the Dorian invasion in the twelfth and 
Lycurgus (if we follow Herodotus and Xenophon) not later than the 
eleventh century. 

On the whole we must allow that the existence of Lycurgus has not 
yet been proved; there is something to be said in favour of viewing him 
as a form of Apollo. We may believe this without accepting Gilbert’s 
conclusion that the Lycurgus-myth did not grow up before the seventh 
century, when Terpander’s reforms were ascribed to Lycurgus as one of 
the forms of Apollo. We know that the Dorians worshipped Apollo from 
the earliest times (v. Busolt, p. 472). Gilbert argues that Avxoipy : 
Avxewoc 3: Exdepyoc :"Exaroc, and Gelzer interprets the name as ‘the 
light-bringer ;’ the last writer also quotes many authorities to show that 
in very early times Lycurgus was worshipped as a god at Sparta and had a 
temple (iepor, vadc—not merely a ijoorv) and priests. If some traces 
could be found of the cult of ’AwoAAwy Avxdepyog either in Sparta or in 
other Dorian states, Gilbert’s argument would be greatly strengthened ; 
but even as it is, the verses? in which the Pythian prophetess saluted 


5 Hist. of Greece, part ii. c. 4. 


® Busolt, p. 86, and Professor Percy Gardner’s article in Macmillan’s Magazine 
for September 1886. 7 Hat. i. 65. 
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Lycurgus as he entered her shrine sum up not inaptly the present state 
of the controversy : 
dif@ 7 oe Gedy pavrevoopat 4) dvOpwrov. 
GAN’ Ere kai paddov Oedy EArropat, & Avdopye. 
J. ADAM. 


The Fall of Constantinople, being the Story of the Fourth Crusade. 
By Epwin Pears, LL.B. (London: Longmans & Co. 1885.) 


Quatriéme Croisade ; la Diversion sur Zara et Constantinople. Par J. 
Tessier. (Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1885.) 


Tue Latin conquest of Constantinople does not lie on one of the unex- 
plored bypaths of history, but it so happened that no monograph dealing 
with it existed in English, and Mr. Pears has done well in attempting to 
fill the gap. His volume appears at the same time as M. Tessier’s pam- 
phlet, which covers a small portion of the same ground, being devoted to 
the discussion of the causes which turned aside the crusaders of 1204 
from their original course towards Egypt and Syria into an attack on 
Constantinople. The two works may therefore be taken into considera- 
tion at the same time. 

The main thesis of Mr. Pears’ book is that the irruption of the 
Ottoman Turks into Eastern Europe was entirely due to the crushing 
blow inflicted on the Byzantine empire by the fourth crusade, all other 
causes which led up to that irruption being of very secondary importance. 
Further, he subjoins a statement—in which M. Tessier agrees with him— 
that the attack on Constantinople was not due to any sudden inspiration 
of the moment, but had been long before projected by the Venetians, and 
probably also by Boniface of Montferrat. 

Both these points are worth discussion, and we must confess that on 
each of them our own opinion would lead us to an opposite conclusion to 
that at which Mr. Pears has arrived. 

The view which maintains that the Byzantine empire, if it weathered 
the storm of 1204, would have been unassailable by the Turk, is eminently 
controvertible. It rests, in Mr. Pears’ case, on the idea that the power 
wielded by Alexius Angelus was practically the same as that which 
Basil II had possessed some two centuries before. Although he does not 
state this notion in so many words, it is plainly visible in his account of 
Constantinople, whose commerce, wealth, and resources he describes as 
they existed in A.D. 1000, not in a.p. 1200. In fact, the reaction against 
Gibbon’s views on the eastern empire—a reaction started by Finlay and 
popularised by Professor Freeman’s essays—has gone so far with the 
present generation of historians, that there is some danger of our growing 
into a belief that the Byzantines, far from being invariably weak and 
incapable, were always strong and energetic. The one view is as false as 
the other. The empire of the Angeli was not powerless merely because 
its rulers were cowardly and apathetic. It was in itself a mere hollow 
shell, whose inner strength had been already eaten out. Looking at it 
from the military point of view, we should say that the Byzantine empire 
was never its old self after the fatal battle of Manzikert (1071 a.p.) 
That defeat shattered not only a single army, but the whole Byzantine 
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military system. As its immediate result, the Seljuk Turks permanently 
overran the whole of that central plateau of Asia Minor from which the 
emperors had previously drawn their trustiest native troops—those ‘ Ana- 
tolic,’ ‘Armeniac,’ or ‘Isaurian’ bands which had always formed the 
backbone of the army of the east. The loss of this great recruiting ground 
was fatal. The armies of Alexius Comnenus were extemporised make- 
shifts, in which the foreign mercenary element was twice as numerous as 
it had been in that of Romanus Diogenes. They would never have 
succeeded in keeping back the Seljuk from Europe had it not been for the 
timely diversion of the first crusade. That expedition saved Constanti- 
nople for the moment; but since it did not drive the Turk out of Asia 
Minor, it failed to restore the Byzantine empire to its ancient strength. 
The armies of John and Manuel Comnenus grew more and more merce- 
nary and anti-national, largely in consequence of the Frankophil pro- 
pensities of the latter prince. When, therefore, the incapable Angeli came 
to the throne, and failed even to pay their troops, the army of the east 
sank into an undisciplined rabble of discontented aliens. 

But the Constantinople of a.p. 1200 was a shadow of what it had once 
been in a commercial as well as a military sense. It had been the fatal policy 
of the Comneni to buy the help of the navies of the Italian republics by 
means of unwise commercial treaties, in which, with a queer: parody of 
free trade, the foreigner was granted privileges denied to the born subjects 
of the empire. When once the Venetians and Genoese were permitted 
to import and export merchandise from the ports of ‘Romania’ under 
duties considerably less than were exacted from the Greek trader, the 
commerce of Constantinople could not but decay. Moreover the posses- 
sion of the Holy Land by the Franks placed the Italians in a direct 
commercial contact with the east which they had never before enjoyed. 
Instead of seeking Syrian or Egyptian goods on the quays of the Golden 
Horn, they now drew them from the fountain-head. Thus a large volume 
of trade which had previously passed through the bazaars of Constanti- 
nople, now centred itself at Acre and Alexandria. Decreased commerce 
meant decreased revenue, and the emperors were deprived of that wealth 
which had been the guarantee of strength to the Byzantine realm. 

Alike in money and in men, therefore, the empire of the Angeli was 
incomparably weaker than that of the Basilian dynasty. This fact pre- 
vents us from subscribing to Mr. Pears’ judgment on the meaning of the 
Latin conquest. That disaster was the outward token of the weakness of 
the eastern empire, not the inner cause of it. After twenty years more 
of the rule of those ‘ earthy angels,’ Isaac and Alexius, other hands might 
well have wrought the same ruin which Dandolo and Boniface and 
Baldwin brought on Constantinople. Perchance John the Bulgarian 
might have been the chosen agent—a conjunction which would have saved 
Europe many a subsequent crisis,—perchance a third expedition of the 
Normans of Sicily might ere long have carried out the enterprise which 
Robert and William had almost succeeded in completing ;—perhaps the 
sultan of Iconium might have renewed the deeds of his ancestors. But 
failing the appearance of some grand personality, a hero and organiser 
such as Leo the Isaurian had once been, the empire was doomed at no 
distant date toextinction. It was visibly crumbling to pieces from within 
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under the Angeli, a phenomenon which, in all its previous history, it 
had never exhibited. It had indeed lost many provinces at earlier 
dates to the invader from without. But at no period had a people incor- 
porated for nearly two centuries in the empire carved out a fresh kingdom in 
its midst, as the Bulgarians had just done. Nor had pretenders ever before 
cut off old provinces and made themselves independent sovereigns therein, 
as Isaac Comnenus had so successfully done in Cyprus. These were fatal 
signs of decay. In fact, the fatal administrative system of the Comneni 
had so synchronised with the military and commercial exhaustion of the 
empire, that all recuperative energy was gone. ‘To find in the jeremiads 
of the chroniclers who wrote under the Angeli a promise of national 
resurrection, and to hold with Mr. Pears that ‘there is reasonable hope 
that had the Latin invasion fared otherwise than it did, there would have 
been a national movement towards reform or revolution. This movement, 
as in the west, would probably have been felt first in religion, and the 
eastern church might again have taken the lead in shaping the creed of 
Europe ’—is a hopelessly visionary view of twelfth-century affairs in Con- 
stantinople. 

Differing from Mr. Pears on his main thesis, we are yet bound to do 
him justice by pointing out the many merits of his work. It has not been 
put together at second hand, but shows a wide knowledge of the original 
authorities of the period, both eastern and western. Its style is agreeable 
and even vigorous. Moreover a residence of some years in Constantinople 
has enabled the author to describe scenes and localities with a freedom 
and picturesque thoroughness which only the eye-witness can possess. 
The elaborate sketch which he gives of the court, quays, and streets of 
the great city in the prime of its wealth is a piece of work of which any 
writer might be proud. 

We have already stated that the second controversy in which Mr. Pears 
is involved—and here M. Tessier appears to plead on the same side—deals 
with the reasons which directed the fourth crusade against Constantinople 
rather than Alexandria. Both our authors hold that the diversion of the 
pilgrims resulted from a long-matured scheme of the Venetians, the 
emperor, and Boniface of Montferrat, which had been settled long before 
the Flemish or French crusaders had left their homes. In their view the 
delay of the expedition at Venice and its first turning aside against Zara 
were carefully planned to blunt the first zeal and energy of the pilgrims, 
and to prepare them for a more flagrant violation of their vows. The 
objects at which the plotters aimed were, we are told, in the case of Philip 
of Suabia, the restoration of his relative, Isaac Angelus; in that of the 
marquis Boniface, a satisfaction of some imaginary claims on Thessalonica, 
to which he pretended in right of his deceased brother ; and in that of the 
Venetians, commercial advantages in Egypt. On the strength of declama- 
tory passages in Syro-Frankish chroniclers, smarting under the disappoint- 
ment caused by the failure of the crusade to accomplish its original object, 
we are invited to believe that Sultan Malek-Adel had sent an embassy to 
Venice to bribe its doge to divert the expedition from Egypt. Dandolo is 
supposed to have promised, in return for exclusive privileges for Venetian 
commerce at Alexandria, that the pilgrims should never reach their goal ; 
and we are invited to see, in the subsequent history of the crusade, a tissue 
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of Machiavellian intrigues by which the doge discharged his obligation. All 
this is unreal. Heyd has sufficiently disproved the Egyptian embassy, which 
is a sheer impossibility, a figment of the angry chroniclers of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem. There is no reason to doubt that Philip of Suabia was ready 
enough to take advantage of the opportunity of restoring his father-in-law 
to the throne of Constantinople which was afforded by the detention of 
a formidable and discontented army at Venice and Zara. But we cannot 
believe in the far-sighted views attributed to him, by which he is made to 
calculate so subtly on contingencies which might well have never occurred. 
Similarly with Boniface of Montferrat, we should consider that it was a 
case of opportunities taken rather than opportunities manufactured. The 
whole course of events, indeed, was one on which no man could have 
calculated, and we believe that even up to the moment of the deaths of 
Isaac and the younger Alexius the crusaders had no deeper scheme in 
hand than that of improving their chances. The Venetians were set 
mainly on obtaining a grant of ruinous commercial privileges ; Boniface 
intrigued for an appanage, and the main body of the crusaders hoped to 
carry away with them every penny which they could wring out of the 
gratitude or fear of the restored emperors. 

We should be sorry to deter any reader from consulting either of these 
works by expressing our disagreement with their conclusions. Both are 
well-written interesting productions, and no one can do wrong in consult- 
ing them to determine for himself the force of their arguments. 

C. Oman. 


Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, preserved in her Majesty's 
Public Record Office, London, 1802-1807. Edited by the late H. 8. 
SweerTman, B.A., and continued by G. F. Hanpcocx. (London: 
Longmans, 1886.) 


THE publication of this volume, the fifth of its series, completes the 
calendar of the Irish state papers preserved in the London Record Office 
to the death of Edward I. They will enable the historian to write the 
history of the English colony in Ireland with a fullness and accuracy of 
detail hitherto impossible. Though many of the documents summarised 
are necessarily of a formal character, a considerable proportion of them 
possess great historical interest and throw constant light on the English 
administration of Ireland at a time scantily treated of in the ordinary 
English histories. Edward I’s government of Ireland has been hitherto very 
little investigated, though it is but reasonable to expect that the prince who 
did so much for the unity of the British isles would have shown an equal 
desire to reduce Ireland with Wales and Scotland under his effective rule. 
How far he attempted, how far he succeeded in this task, can be best studied 
in these volumes. It is a pity, however, that the calendar has been limited 
to documents preserved in the London Record Office. The rich stores of 
documents in Dublin on which Mr. Gilbert has so well drawn in his 
‘ History of the Viceroys of Ireland,’ and specimens of which he has given 
us in his ‘ Historic and Municipal Documents of Ireland,’ might well have 
been laid under contribution. But we must be thankful for what we have 
got, and hope for more in the future. The fact that only two of the 
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documents here summarised are found in Rymer (Nos. 46 and 47) is alone 
enough to show the mass of new materials. 

During the years treated of in this volume, the government of Ireland 
remained in the hands of John Wogan, who had been appointed in 1295, 
and whose rule was marked by the introduction of parliamentary represen- 
tation among the English colonists, and by a vigorous and energetic 
attempt to enforce English law, and to secure further the English ascen- 
dency by restraining the factiousness of the rival Norman houses. The 
constitutional development is unfortunately hardly touched upon at all by 
this calendar, but the administration is illustrated very fully. Though 
almost all Ireland was shireground or included in some Norman liberty, 
the sheriffs and ministers of the crown could find little obedience. Yet 
the fact that Connaught, Roscommon, and Ulster were each a comitatus ; ' 
the active share taken by great magnates like the earl of Ulster in the 
subjugation of Scotland; the employment of the Frescobaldi to farm the - 
new customs, and the holding of constant assizes, inquests, and recogni- 
tions all over the country, show that English rule had not yet sunk to its 
later diminutive proportions. The frequent use of Welshmen as soldiers in 
Ireland (e.g. pp. 2, 107) is an interesting illustration of the continued con- 
nexion of two countries in some respects very similarly situated. The great 
estates of English magnates in Ireland, another important bond of union 
with England, is well illustrated by such documents as the extent of the 
lands of Joan of Acre, the countess of Gloucester, between Nos. 653-668. 
We read much of the castles erected to curb the native Irish. No. 306 
shows the care taken to keep in efficient repair the remote stronghold of 
Roscommon, the centre of English influence in eastern Connaught and 
the head of a shire. An interesting glimpse into earlier Connaught history 
is to be found in No. 487, which describes how ‘an Irishman named 
Felim O’Conor called himself king of Connaught,’ how his son ‘ killed 
the leal English,’ laid low Roscommon castle, fortified at countless cost, 
and how it was again erected to curb the rebel natives. But there are 
many signs of weakness and decay. Special encouragement was necessary 
to induce the corporation of Kilkenny to defend their town. Many of 
Countess Joan’s lands ‘ can be extended at no price, for nothing can be 
received from them ’ (e.g. No. 659). Near Kilkenny, the borough of Ros- 
bargon is impoverished and most of its lands lie waste, ‘ as it is destroyed 
and burnt out by the common war of those parts and the mutual slaying 
of the tenants, who are nearly all dead’ (No. 666). The extent of the 
manors of Dysart and Loughrea (Nos. 167 and 198) are striking illustra- 
tions of the deplorable condition of central Ireland. Dysart ‘is so con- 
tiguous to the Irish of Leinster and Meath that no English or peaceful 
man remains among them.’ The land is uncultivated, the fort small and 
ruined, the mills broken down, the cost of guard much more than the 
receipts. Very modern sounds the complaint of Edmund Butler of the 
excessive rents in Connaught (No. 198). At Loughrea the late justiciar of 
Ireland himself could get no rent ‘on account of the power of the Irish, 
who prostrated his castles, and burnt and wasted his lands’ (ib.) Another 
difficulty was from the claims of the colonists themselves. The liberty of 

' It is misleading for the editor to speak in No. 7 of the ‘ county of Kildare’ and 
the ‘earldom of Connaught’ when comitatus must be the Latin in both cases. 
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Trim insists that ‘no sheriff or minister of the crown should meddle with 
any office within the liberty, as it is without the bounds of any county.’ 
Little is said of the native Irish, who were in most cases far beyond 
Wogan’s jurisdiction. Yet there were Irish tenants so near Dublin as 
Chapelizod (No. 397). Good behaviour of Irishmen was rewarded by 
licence to use English laws during life, as in the case of Dermot O’Falvey, 
who had merited this distinction by his services in Scotland (No. 12). 
This both illustrates the prevalence of personal law and the holding out 
of English citizenship as a privilege in a way very similar to the manner in 
which Roman citizenship was conferred on loyal provincials. But the 
general relation of the two races is better illustrated by the case of Richard 
de Geaitone, a clerk of Queen Eleanor, who turned out one Philip Benet 
from his lands, and pleaded that as Philip was an Irishman he had no 
business to take out a writ of novel disseisin against him. Any one 
apparently could disseise an Irishman without remedy; but a jury 
found that Philip was English, and so he gained his estate back. 
Again, William Baligaveran was expelled from the humble office of door- 
keeper of the exchequer at Dublin, which he had obtained by royal grant, 
on the ground that he was ‘a pure Irishman, and not fit for the office.’ 
An amusing entry is No. 522, where the king complains that ‘ wines are not 
exported in this year from Gascony to England in such abundance as they 
are wont to be, because the sovereign pontiff is staying in Gascony.’ Equally 
amusing is the story of the supposed theft of the Dublin seal in No. 606. 

More than a third of the calendar is taken up by the very interesting 
and important ecclesiastical taxation of Ireland between the years 1802 and 
1306, which is practically the Irish counterpart to the ‘ Taxation of Pope 
Nicholas’ in England in 1291, published long ago by the record commis- 
sion. This document has never been completely printed before, though 
Dr. Reeves had published the portion treating of the dioceses of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore, with very full notes, in his ‘ Ecclesiastical Anti- 
quities’ of those dioceses, and the returns for Limerick, Cloyne, Ross, 
Emly, Cashel, Cork, and Waterford have been printed in the eighth report 
of the Irish record commissioners. 

It is unfortunate that the peculiar circumstances under which this 
volume appears have somewhat reduced its usefulness. Mr. Sweetman, 
the editor of the previous four volumes, was compelled by failure of eye- 
sight to give up his work on this book as soon as the sheets were passed 
through the press, and soon afterwards he died. The final correction, 
indexing, and editing was entrusted to Mr. G. F. Handcock, of the Public 








Record Office, who had been thanked by Mr. Sweetman in previous N 
volumes for his ‘ efficient aid in arranging and putting together the very 
numerous slips for the index.’ Mr. Handcock has given a full index, and ' 





has done good service by comparing the printed taxation with the original 
rolls and noting thirteen pages of corrigenda in the 120 pages of the 
taxation. This is the best that could be done, but it requii‘es constant 
watchfulness in using the taxation to see whether the name given in the 
text is really the right form in the roll, and in such a document all 
philological interest depends on accuracy in copying the names. It is 
also perhaps rather a mistake to translate a document given in extenso. 
Anylow it would have been much better to have simply copied the roll, 
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than to print such entries as ‘Church of the Villa Ocanloun,’ ‘ Plebs de 
Othedigan,’ ‘Church de Garthfyding,’ ‘Chapel de Dundela,’ or ‘ Church 
de Diserto,’ which are neither the Latin original nor an English transla- 
tion, An attempt—unfortunately not a very systematic one—has been 
made to give the modern equivalents of the place names of the taxation ; 
but even in the case of the dioceses of Down, Connor, and Dromore, in 
which the editor had the invaluable assistance of Bishop Reeves, there 
will be found many names identified by Reeves and not identified here. 
To take one instance: ‘ The white church with the chapels of the Ford’ is 
quoted on page 204, without mentioning that Whitechurch is now Shankill, 
and that the ‘chapel of the Ford’ is situated at the ford over the Lagan 
on which afterwards grew up Belfast. Reference to Dr. Reeves’ scholarly 
work cannot but cause us to compare the public and the private editions 
of a great national document, much to the disadvantage of the former. 
Again, Mr. Sweetman’s lamented failure of health deprived the volume 
of the advantage of even the modest preface not exceeding fifty pages 
which the master of the rolls now allows to his editors. Mr. Sweetman’s 
previous prefaces had not been ambitious, but they had been very useful 
in directing the attention of the student to some of the more important 
facts contained in the calendars. Mr. Handcock’s preface of a page and 
a half might surely have been extended enough to give us at least some 
account of the circumstances of the taxation, an excellent summary of 
which could have been found in Dr. Reeves’ introduction. It would have 
been of extreme value, moreover, to have told us something more definite 
as to the nature of the two sets of returns of different dates and values 
than the meagre reference in the preface. Too much care cannot be taken 
to make a national work of such great importance as the calendars com- 
plete and final under all circumstances. T. F. Tour. 


1. Les Juifs dans les états francais du Saint-Siéege aw moyen dge : docu- 
ments pour servir ad Vhistoire des Israélites et de la Papauté. Par 
M. pE Mavutpg, (Paris: H. Champion. 1886.) 

2. Histoire des Juifs de Nimes au moyen dge. Par JosErH Simon. 
(Nimes; A. Catélan. 1886.) 

8. Outlines of Jewish History from 8.c. 586 to c.z. 1885. By Mrs. (now 
Lapy) Maanus, author of ‘About the Jews since Bible Times.’ 
(London: Longmans, 1886.) 


Tue history of the Jews since the loss of their political importance by the 
Roman conquest of the land of Israel, consists only in the three following 
points: (1) in the history of their literary productions; (2) in that of 
their congregational and communal institutions in the various countries 
of their exile; (3) in the history of the treatment they have received 
from time to time at the hand of the political powers under which 
they had to live. Usually the last point can be summed up in the fol- 
lowing sentence: at first they were well treated and sometimes great 
privileges were even accorded to them, then used as sponges by the re- 
spective authorities, and finally driven out if not massacred. 

M. de Maulde’s monograph on the history of the Jews in the papal 
state of Avignon has the merit of giving original documents from archives, 
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and in the notes his bibliography of historical works on Provence is ex- 
tremely complete, and will prove very useful even for bibliographers. Of 
new facts there are few which are not already known from Dr. Graetz’s 
excellent ‘ History of the Jews,’ of which we hope to see soon an English 
translation. Of course M. de Maulde enumerates with great precision 
the dates of the various papal decrees in favour of and against the Jews. 
Most interesting is the original document, with the superscription of Ce 
sont les droictz ou Status qui sont faictz et ordonnés par les Juifs de la 
présente cité d’Avignon, 1558, which gives the statutes of the Jews at 
Avignon in eighty-seven chapters. Amongst the six Jewish counsellors 
who were deputed to draw up the document together with the papal 
authorities, we find the name of Ferussol de Pampellone; we shall have 
therefore to pronounce the name of the author of the ‘ Itinera Mundi,’ 
edited with a Latin translation and notes by Thomas Hyde, Oxford, 1691, 
Abraham Ferussol instead of Farisol or Peritsol. 

M. Simon does for Nimes what M. de Maulde has done for Avignon ; 
his monograph, however, is not so rich in original documents. At Nimes 
as well as in other towns of Provence, Jews had settled at a very early 
period, most likely at the epoch of the Romans. Marseilles, for instance, 
is called by Gregory of Tours a Hebrew city. It is curious to mention 
that the Jews in the eleventh century already call Nimes in their Hebrew 
documents Kiryath Yearim, town of forests (analogous to Numbers xv. 
60), accepting the derivation of Nemausus from the Greek véyoc or the 
Latin nemus. The Jews in Provence were indeed very fond of giving to 
the towns they inhabited biblical names. They call, for instance, Lunel 
Yericho, town of the moon; Orange they call Ysop from the plant ori- 
ganum; Aix, Ir hammayim (2 Samuel xii. 27), the city of water, 
Aquz-Sextiz. While M. de Maulde pays little attention in his excellent 
monograph to the celebrated rabbis of Avignon, M. Simon enumerates 
them nearly all. 

Lady Magnus’ ‘Outlines’ are intended chiefly for use in Jewish 
schools; the expense of its publication was defrayed by the administrators 
of the Jacob Franklin trust, and it was revised by Dr. Friedlinder, the 
well-known reviser of the Jewish Bible and translator of Maimonides’ 
‘Guide of the Perplexed.’ We suppose that his revision extends chiefly 
to the literary points and items found in the little book. Nobody will 
expect a first edition to be perfect; happy those who can boast of per- 
fection in a second or even a third edition. That the authoress should 
give up most space to the history of the Jews from 586 B.c. to the 
breaking up of the Talmudic schools in Babylonia (about a.p. 500) was 
quite right, for this epoch is the most important from a political, religious, 
and literary point of view; that the Jews in England should take the 
next rank in the number of pages, may be admitted from a patriotic point 
of view. But then too little remains for the great movements in France 
and Italy. No mention is made, for instance, of Rashi’s 2,500 French 
words which are to be found in his commentaries on the Bible and the 
Talmud, and which are the earliest source for old French. Nothing is 
said about the furious controversy in Provence for and against Maimo- 
nides’ philosophico-theological work in 1236 and again at the end of the 
18th century. Of the great schools in Champagne, Paris, and surround- 
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ing counties nothing is said, not a word concerning the great services 
which the Jews have rendered to mathematics and medicine in the 
middle ages, by their translations from the Arabic into Hebrew, in which 
the Tibbonide family excels. Surely these data would be more in- 
structive to the young if put in a popular form, than the author’s views 
on the origin and rise of Christianity, or of Islamism, of which last the 
school-children know scarcely the name. Where did Lady Magnus find that 
Islim comes from the Hebrew shalom, ‘peace’? We thought that it is 
usually taken in the sense of ‘ submission to the faith.’ What is there 
edifying for young children in the fanatic movement of Sabbetai Tsebi 
(1626-1676), which is only an outgrowth of the Kabbalah in its most insane 
and material form? The same is the case with Spinoza, whose ideas and 
theories must remain unintelligible to school children. Instead of these 
pages, it would have been better to say something about the ethical book 
of Behaya or Bahya, or the collection of fables by Berechiah (imitation 
of Marie de France) and Isaac Sahulah. Where is the Italian poet 
Immanuel, the friend and imitator of Dante ? 

Even in the chapter on early England not a single literary author is 
mentioned ; they are not many, but there are some. In other places, just 
the unimportant persons are given ; we have never heard of Isaiah Hurwitz 
playing such a great réle for the introduction of Luria’s Kabbalah. The 
name of the rabbi who was kept in prison by Rudolph of Hapsburg is 
known—it was R. Meir of Rothenburg: why is he left anonymous? The 
same observation refers to the rabbi at the massacre of York, who is 
known as Yom Tob, probably of Joigny, whom the authoress again 
forgets to name. Here the date of 1189 is even wrong: the massacre at 
York took place in 1190. 

Want of space forbids us to go into further details. Only one point 
more. Among the men of the nineteenth century in England (names 
mostly unknown on the continent), Emmanuel Deutsch has rightly a 
place; but he was a foreigner: why then is Zedner not mentioned ? 
Surely the author of the catalogue of the Hebrew printed books in the 
British Museum is worth mentioning. Possibly Lady Magnus has never 
used Hebrew books, and does not know that such a catalogue exists. In 
a second edition, which we hope will be soon wanted, we should venture 
to advise the authoress not to meddle with explanations of words like 
Bar Cosiba (not Cosba) by ‘son of a lie,’ which means rather the man 
of the locality of Coseba (1 Chron. iv. 22). The ery of insult, Hep, Hep, 
is scarcely composed of the initials of Hierosolyma est perdita, but 
rather of the words Hab, Hab, ‘ give, give’ (Prov. xxx. 15). Is it certain 
that Maranatha represents the Hebrew Mohrom atiah, ‘ curse on thee’ 
(which is philologically not quite justified), and not rather Maran ata, ‘ our 
master come’ or ‘has come’? Of what use is it in a school book to give 
such doubtful learning? We must say a word about the unsuitable 
style employed in the little book. Lady Magnus writes in too flourish- 
ing a manner for schoolboys, and we think that quotations from poets, such 
as Lowell, the poet laureate, and others, are not easily understood by those 
for whom the ‘ Outlines’ are intended. Where did the authoress unearth 
the sentence concerning Rashi, that ‘ he is said to have made Peshat of (sic) 
the Talmud’? That is neither Hebrew nor English. The truth is that 
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one is not qualified to write a history of the Jews by the mere fact of 
being a Jew, but it requires knowledge of original documents and training 
for writing even a small book on history. Poeta nascitur, non fit, isa 
dictum which we may reverse in this case—that an historian is not born, 
but trained. A.N. 


Les Précursewrs de la Réforme aux Pays-Bas. Par J. J. ALTMEYER, 
Professeur 4 1’Université de Bruxelles. 2 tom. (Paris et Bruxelles. 
1886.) 


THERE are few subjects which better repay investigation than the history 
of the little corner of Europe known as the Low Countries. The tribes 
thrown together on that spot, much of it wrung by unremitting toil from 
the grasp of ocean, have shown a wonderful capacity of endurance and 
development which has enabled them to exercise an influence wholly dis- 
proportionate to their numbers on the politics, the arts, and the spiritual 
and intellectual life of Europe. Any contribution to their history which 
shall enable the student better to comprehend the phases of their evolu- 
tion is to be warmly welcomed. 

In the band of earnest scholars who have done so much within the 
last half-century to elucidate the annals of the Netherlands, there have 
been none more earnest and untiring than the late Professor Altmeyer. 
The interruption of his labours in 1874, followed by his death in 1877, 
was a loss felt by all students who had expected much from the great 
work on the revolution of the sixteenth century for which he had been pre- 
paring during most of the active years of his busy life. His manuscript, 
though not completed, was purchased by the Belgian government and depo- 
sited in the Royal Library of Brussels, and a committee of his friends have 
undertaken its publication. Of this the first instalment is before us. 

I regret to say that the result is to some extent disappointing. His 
friends tell us that he was in the habit not only of correcting but even of 
remodelling his works in the press, and one cannot doubt that if he had 
had such opportunity the present volumes would have undergone exten- 
sive modifications. In fact, one cannot believe that he would even have 
sent them to the press in their present shape, for they are rather the 
materials and rough notes of a scholar than a finished history. Occasion- 
ally there are contradictions or discrepancies when a subject happens to 
be alluded to more than once. The narrative is frequently interrupted 
by extraneous matter suggested by a name or an allusion. There is a 
prevailing lack of proportion, which sometimes dismisses important ques- 
tions with a few paragraphs, while developing irrelevant subjects at great 
length, such as the nineteen pages in chapter viii. devoted to Clénard’s 
adventures in acquiring Arabic and the fifteen given to Busbequius and 
his Constantinopolitan embassies. In fact, the whole of chapters viii. xiii. 
xiv. XV., comprising a large portion of volume ii., while containing much 
curious detail as to literary and scientific history, have the slenderest 
relation to the assumed purport of the book. Had it been entitled ‘La 
Renaissance dans les Pays-Bas,’ as seems (ii. 305) to have been the in- 
tention of the author, these chapters would have been in place, but then 
much in the first volume would have been equally superfluous. 
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Had the author lived to revise his labours, he would doubtless have 
discarded a large portion of his second-hand authorities, and would have 
verified his statements from the original sources. He would hardly have 
relied upon Beausobre and Michelet for details of the controversy on 
free-will between Luther and Erasmus when the works of both polemics 
are so readily accessible. He would not have allowed Delprat to mislead 
him into representing the voluntary withdrawal of the Germans from the 
university of Prague in 1408 as a violent persecution resulting in ex- 
pulsion because they were Nominalists (i. 184); nor let Moutyn betray 
him into the error of saying that St. Bernard disapproved the conversion 
of heretics by any methods save those of argumentation (i. 146). 

The defects of the work are readily explicable by the circum- 
stances of its publication. Its merits are undoubted, as a most interest- 
ing contribution to the history of a remarkable people during a remarkable 
period, and it will be of much service in familiarising the students of 
other lands with the labour of modern Netherlandish scholars. It 
is well worth perusal if only for its elaborate account of John of 
Ruysbroeck, Gerard Groot, Florent Raduvyns, and the communities of the 
Brethren of the Common Life which accomplished so much for the spiritual 
and intellectal enlightenment not only of the Low Countries but of all 
Europe. No one, Iam sure, can close the volumes without feeling sincere 
respect for the vast acquirements of the author, and his resolute upright- 
ness of thought, his impartiality, his love for all that is true and noble 
in human nature. Henry C. Lza. 


History of the Church of England. By Richarp Watson Drxon, M.A. 
Honorary Canon of Carlisle. Vol. III. (London: Routledge. 1885.) 


Ir is somewhat difficult to divine what determined Canon Dixon to apply 
his unquestionable historical powers to the subject of the Reformation 
and the reformed church of England. He evidently regards the whole 
thing with an intense dislike. We have looked through this volume 
carefully, and can find scarcely a place in which he speaks even tolerantly 
of the Reformation, or Revolution as he prefers to call it. The whole of 
the actors in it come in for some bitter and stinging blows. The formu- 
laries do not escape a trenchant criticism, and the picture represented is 
that of a hopeless muddle, full of injustice, cruelty, greed, and ignorance. 
Now if the picture Canon Dixon draws be a true one—if it were indeed the 
case that the church of the Reformation were such a congeries of follies 
and absurdities as he makes it—then it would seem that a penitential and 
humble tone ought to pervade the book. But there is nothing of this 
kind—one after another is bowled over with a joke and a gibe, just as 
if the writer were completely an outsider; and he goes jauntily on 
his way until he comes to his favourite Bonner or Gardiner, or that 
‘great theologian’ Dr. Smith, when serious laudation is indulged in. 
What Mr. Dixon will do with the gentle Bonner and Gardiner in his 
next volume it will be curious to observe. Mr. Froude, we think, has 
been far too hard upon Gardiner ; probably he is now destined to receive 
full compensation. As for Cranmer, poor man, a thousand pens have of 
late been busy in scratching him, so that it might be thought he had 
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been guilty of an unpardonable sin in giving us the English Prayer 
Book. 

An historical writer, if he designs to give a true and instructive picture 
of the times of which he treats, should not get himself mixed up in the 
midst of squabbles, and seize upon every scrap of gossip which he can 
pick up, swaying hither and thither according to his last discovery ; but 
having diligently informed and satisfied himself as to the meaning of 
events, should carefully group and arrange his narrative in subordination 
to the main issues. A soldier fighting hand to hand in the midst of a 
battle may give afterwards a graphic and exciting narrative of the struggle 
in which he was engaged, but he would be unable to draw a true picture 
of the whole engagement. So is it with the writers who get mixed up with 
details, and run madly in chase of every scrap of manuscript which they 
have been fortunate enough to discover. It was a saying of the late Mark 
Pattison, than whom no man ever had a keener and juster critical sense, 
that ‘history could not be written from manuscripts.’ There must be 
first the wide and general study of the subject, and the comparison and 
criticism of statements, which is physically impossible in the case of 
manuscript materials. Who that has felt the torture of being hurried 
and driven backwards and forwards by those distracting Simancas manu- 
scripts which crowd the notes of Mr. Froude, but will endorse this ? 
There is a good deal of the same sort of thing in Canon Dixon’s volume. 
He has not been to Simancas, apparently, but he has paid great attention 
to the calendars, and seems inclined to adopt any gossipy and trashy 
statement, merely because it is there. But this is utterly inconsistent 
with a calm philosophical grasp of the subject founded on the best sources 
of information maturely weighed—such as we admire in the pages of 
Bishop Stubbs, with whom there is nothing crude, nothing one-sided, 
nothing unfair. 

Now if the Reformation were such an utter mistake as Canon Dixon 
seems to think, or if the Elizabethan church were so utterly contemp- 
tible a body as Mr. Froude paints it, it is hard to account for the sequel— 
for the continuous life, and ever advancing vigour of that church, and 
the noble results it shows to-day. But the fact is, these two writers, 
approaching their subject from different points of view, but being very 
similar in their treatment of it, have gone upon the fundamental mistake 
that bright light must suddenly spring out of darkness. They have had 
no patience or tolerance for the smoke and the gradual kindling. It was 
an amazing task for a church to cast from it all the abuses which 
had gathered round it and encrusted it for many centuries—to do 
this, checked and hampered by autocratic and tyrannical rulers, grasp- 
ing and greedy statesmen, ignorant and impatient people—to do it 
at all, anyhow, by any means. But to do it decently, orderly, and 
in prim ecclesiastical guise; with all its dignitaries saying exactly the 
right thing at the right time; with all its parishes carefully provided 
with efficient teachers, well-ordered churches, and decent ceremonial ; 
with kings, nobles, and parliaments in proper subjection to the ecclesias- 
tical state ; with no such thing as robbery, treachery, deceit, or cruelty— 
to do it thus would be a miracle not yet manifested upon earth. And 
yet it seems to be expected by some that the church of England, when 
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severed from Rome, should have suddenly sprung forth in complete panoply 
like Minerva from the head of Jove. One would think that the church 
of England was to be regarded at the reformation time as some 
new and strange production, suddenly set down in the midst of the 
land, inviting criticism and challenging fault-finding. It is not remem- 
bered that its clergy were the same clergy who had so long been 
mumbling their mass in a language not understanded of the people— 
that the people were the same people who had so long believed in winking 
Madonnas, and saints whose special privilege it was to cure the toothache 
or the itch—who had reverenced Saint Uncumber and run trotting to 
the rood at the north door of St. Paul’s. Let those who will not weigh 
things in true balances cavil as they will, it nevertheless remains the 
fact that in those times of weakness, confusion, and rapacity—the days of 
the child-king Edward—a great and surpassing work was done ; of which, 
we regret to say, we do not find a fitting estimate in the pages of Canon 
Dixon. 

Take for instance his estimate of the first Prayer Book, which is 
generally the subject of laudation by the school to which we presume 
Canon Dixon belongs. The most that he can say of it is that ‘it was 
not unworthy in itself of general acceptance, nor discreditable to the 
learning of the men who composed it’ (p. 15). But after this faint 
praise he goes on to institute an elaborate comparison between the 
English book and the Sarum Offices which it superseded, in which the 
new arrangement is depicted as a melancholy falling off from the old. 
‘Of the high choral tone which marked them from antiquity, the daily 
prayers of the church lost much in this sweeping revision’ (22). The 
English collects suffer from ‘depression of tone,’ from ‘a loss of epi- 
grammatic grace and antithetic structure,’ of ‘directness and point,’ 
and there is ‘diffusion and vagueness.’ In the Communion Office the 
‘ordinary was denuded of a great number of prayers, hymns, and 
ritual observances, and refrigorated by the introduction of a sermon or 
homily,’ &c. (27). The tone of the whole disquisition—the ceremonies 
which had been reduced to ‘a trembling brotherhood of two’ &c.—is 
written (we are compelled to say) in a tone of affectation which is 
offensive to the English churchman. Is it intended to be inferred 
that the old Latin services, in which, Canon Dixon admits, the people 
had absolutely no share (p. 26 note), were unhappily exchanged for 
the English book? Then, as though to disparage the Prayer Book 
still more, we are told (p. 6) that it is a mistake to suppose that the 
first book was sanctioned by convocation. We have not space to bring 
forward the evidence which proves that this is entirely wrong. We 
content ourselves with pointing to the fact that Bishop Stubbs, whose 
historical dictum will hardly be questioned, has pronounced the other 
way. We have to pass over a great deal of this volume, which 
abounds in gibes and jocular innuendoes against all concerned in the 
very objectionable reforming business, or the establishment of ‘ uni- 
formity,’ as it is usually described, before we can find a bit of serious 
writing conveying to us a picture of any of the actors in the drama. At 
page 178 we have a good sketch of ‘ the boy,’ as the young king is always 
called. ‘This curious boy, precise, observant, and inquisitive, however 
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frail in body, gave no signs of weariness [at the long sermon]. Formed 
for public life, in all respects but health, his resolute will supported him. 
He went through all ceremonies ; he sat at a sermon as at a bear-baiting, 
with the same boyish expectation of entertainment, the same gratifica- 
tion at being served by a spectacle prepared for him ; and at the end he 
seldom failed, with royal courtesy, to request the writing to be delivered 
to him for his perusal. Edward gave proof during his brief existence 
of having inherited his father’s fondness for pageants and his father’s 
keenness of observation. Of his father’s inherent coldness and insensi- 
bility of affection he also possessed a share.’ Hooper also (who, strange 
to say, is decidedly a favourite with Canon Dixon’) is well sketched. 
‘He was a man of strong body and perfect health, of strong but un- 
imaginative mind; by no means incapable of humility, but extremely 
self-sufficient ; learned: of tireless patience, absolute sincerity, and con- 
siderable benevolence ; but so sour and forbidding that those who came 
to consult him had been known to go away without opening their purpose, 
repelled by his gloomy look’ (p. 181). Hooper, we are told, was the 
father of nonconformity, and then we have the usual diatribe upon the 
modern misuse of the term nonconformist, as if a term might not be 
extended beyond its original meaning; especially if the extension is 
etymologically correct. 

There is a little confusion in this volume about the first ordinal. 
At page 160 we are told that it provided for ministers below the 
order of deacons. At page 190 that these orders found in it no place 
at all. Similarly with regard to Dr. Cox. At page 249 he is in the 
number of the reviewers. At page 279 ‘ Cox was not of the commission 
or body of men who revised the first Prayer Book.’ At page 2138 (note) 
Mr. Froude is severely reprehended for having ‘ in countless passages con- 
veyed a totally false impression of the history of the time.’ That he may 
have done ; but here, on Mr. Dixon’s own evidence, he appears to have 
conveyed a trueone. Mr. Dixon is of opinion that the ‘ favourite position 
of the reformers of: the sixteenth century was that whatever was at 
variance with their own convictions was Antichrist, and that they be- 
stowed this distinction upon one another as readily as on the common 
enemy’ (p. 282). This is an exaggeration, and not a justifiable one. 
Probably Mr. Dixon is aware that the calling of hard names was not 
peculiar to the reformers, and that the Romanists of whom he speaks so 
gently were not altogether free from it. We could point out to Mr. 
Dixon a vast mass of medieval writers who said harder things of the 
pope than the reformers did. These latter called the pope Antichrist 
because they believed it. There are a good many not altogether ignorant 
persons who believe the same now. Then why saddle the poor reformers 
with this exceptional reproach ? 

Mr. Dixon gives an interesting account of the licensed preachers, 
and here we are glad to find he is able to speak in terms of respect. 
‘The whole body of these licensed preachers, the eighty or more names 
of whom are preserved, are to be regarded with respect. Some of 

' He writes, however, about his readiness to denude Gloucester: ‘ This sacrilegious 


act, which cost his sane, resolute, and eupeptic conscience not a pang’ (461). This is 
assuming an insight with a vengeance ! 
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them may have been dull fanatics; but on the whole they were men 
who were prepared to stand by the Reformation and to suffer for it. 
They did the work. They were not, at least not all of them, of 
the wretched herd who cheated, stole, and canted in the name of 
religion, and changed their tune as soon as ever the wind shifted to the 
opposite quarter. Many of them were men of great eloquence and learn- 
ing, the choice of the church. Some of them became martyrs for 
religion’ (829). But from this very just eulogy one man is excepted, the 
‘fanatical and vainglorious Scotchman’ Knox. It is a curious illustra- 
tion of the contradictions of history to compare this character of John 
Knox with the noble sketch of his bold and fearless stand against a profli- 
gate queen and a contemptible French faction, so well drawn in the pages 
of Mr. Froude. It is the same with Sir William Cecil—the great Lord 
Burghley—a ‘ not uncelebrated statesman,’ as Mr. Dixon describes him, 
‘who was destined to have considerable influence upon the fortunes of 
the church of England.’ His character is said to be composed of 
‘selfish sagacity, respectable ability, great diligence, and some learning.’ 
This attempt to ‘damn with faint praise’ one of the greatest of England’s 
worthies comes very near to the ridiculous. 

We would point to the account given in this volume of Aless’s Latin 
version of the Prayer Book, and of the spirit which animated this man, 
who is not an unimportant factor in the reformation movement. He 
made a good many alterations in his version which have sometimes 
puzzled inquirers. According to Mr. Dixon he did this deliberately to 
promote concord. ‘A liberal spirit pervades Aless; his version is notori- 
ously unfaithful, but the variations from his original which he permitted 
himself, came not from carelessness, nor from the set design of mutilating 
the service in one only direction. They seem referable to several definite 
principles. He wished to present the English rites—the rites, to use his 
own expression, of his almost native country—as attractively as possible 
to the eyes of his imperial patron on the one hand, and on the other 
hand to make them acceptable to Frankfort, or Zurich, or Geneva’ (295). 
This is to apologise for Aless by lauding his liberality at the expense 
of his honesty. If he was professing to give the English Prayer Book, he 
should have given it. There are many other interesting points in this 
volume which we should have been glad to mention, but space forbids us. 
Upon the whole, though we find much lively reading and some good 
things in this volume, as well as evidence of considerable research, it is 
not, in our judgment, altogether what a history of the church ought to 
be. It is not sufficiently serious nor candid. It is too full of gibes and 
mockery, and it does not impress the reader with the fairness of its 
narrative. We may mention also that the references are very inade- 
quately given, and that there are no side-notes or chapter headings. 
There is also a lack of lucidus ordo. G. G. Perry. 


Margaret of Navarre. (Eminent Women Series.) By A. Mary F. 
Ropinson. (London: W. H. Allen, 1886.) 
Tuts little book is to be taken seriously. Miss Robinson has drawn 
chiefly from original sources, and her list of authorities is full. Des- 
jardin’s ‘ Relations Diplomatiques de la France avec la Toscane ’ should 
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perhaps have found a place, and among modern authors the learned 
Baron de Ruble. The interest of a biography of Margaret necessarily 
centres in the determination of the exact relation which she held to the 
early reform movement. This is no easy task. In no country were 
renaissance and reform so inextricably intertwined as in France, and in 
no French man or woman so hard to disentangle as in Margaret. The 
receptivity of the French nature caused the simultaneous acceptance of 
both elements; the process of composition was chemical, and the result 
was not simply the sum of both. Hence a quality, which was elsewhere con- 
fined to individual minds, was in France the property of the upper classes 
at large. In the case of Margaret, Miss Robinson perhaps regards the 
problem as a little too simple. She adopts as her motif the disputed 
death-bed words that she had acted from compassion and not from con- 
viction. But this is inadequate to explain the facts—it underrateés the 
intellectual element in Margaret’s religious life. Nor would it be sufficient 
to say that Margaret’s devotion was to persons and not to principles, that 
when Francis stood still she could step no further, that if Brigonnet fell 
she could not keep her footing. 

Margaret’s peculiar characteristic consists in the manner in which 
intellect and sentiment condition one another. The sentiment is always 
intellectual, and the intellect sentimental. While she is wne vraie doc- 
trinaire d’amour Platonique, she is a sentimentalist in doctrine. Taking 
the direct and simple outlines of protestantism, she elaborates it into a 
mystical romance. Hence, too, the significance of Brantéme’s summary 
of her social life: Hn fait. . . de galanterie . . . elle savait plus que son 
pain quotidien. Her galanterie was a science, it was more of the head than 
of the heart, just as her doctrine was more of the heart than of the head. 

If one word can sum up Margaret’s character, it is simpatia, a fellow- 
feeling with all the phases, spiritual or sensuous, of an age of transition, 
with its lapses as with its ideals, with its religious rapture as with its 
Rabelaiserie. 

Apart from the central question, the most interesting chapters of the 
book are naturally the most personal, the early and the later life, and the 
unhappy visit to Spain. We could wish these expanded. 

The thread of general history is at first cleverly woven in, but 
towards the end it is hardly kept in due subordination to the general 
design. Margaret’s influence on general politics became so slight that 
they might have almost been kept out of sight. The chapter on the 
Vaudois was not needed, and, if given, the characteristics of Piedmont 
should not have been transferred to Provence. Miss Robinson treads less 
surely when off her own domain. The power of Maximilian Sforza was 
very different from that of the earlier members of his house. He was 
labelled with an imperial title, and the Swiss cantons had set a chevaux 
de frise of pikes around him. The rebellion of Ghent had nothing to do 
with religion, nor was there a protestant Flanders for Francis to protect. 
The relation of the several German states to the emperor does not 
appear to be clearly understood. The description of John king of 
France as John of Burgundy would be misleading to the general reader. 
Above all, exception must be taken to the anachronism involved in the 
constant use of the term Huguenot. We hear of Huguenot politics, and 
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of the rebellious Huguenots of Rochelle. The revolt of Rochelle was due 
to new regulations as to the salt monopoly and the breach of municipal 
privileges. But these are flaws in the frame rather than in the picture, 
and this reminds us that Miss Robinson’s portraits are throughout 
admirable. Not only has she carefully examined the works of Clouet 
and his school, but she has studied the best of models for simplicity of 
design and brilliancy of colouring, the relazioni of the ambassadors of 
Venice. 

Margaret’s literary merits receive sympathetic, yet not exaggerated, 
appreciation. Judgment has been shown in the task of interpreting to 
the uninitiated the mysteries, now risqué and now religious, of the literary 
culture of a courtly coterie. Yet it may be questioned if the romance of 
the age of Francois I is not at once too simple and too artificial to bear 
translation even into the tongue of the nineteenth century renaissance. 

EK. ARMSTRONG. 


Life and Times of General Sir Edward Cecil, Viscount Wimbledon. 
By Cuartes Dauron. (London: Sampson Low & Co. 1885.) 


Mr. Dat ton’s object in writing this biography is ‘to make future histo- 
rians speak in less condemnation of Cecil when referring to the important 
expedition placed under his command in 1625.’ Nevertheless, though 
the papers printed by Mr. Dalton set forth in the fullest detail the 
difficulties of the task confided to Cecil, they are far from proving that 
he made the best of his opportunities, and they do show that he made 
many mistakes. There is nothing in them to impugn the justice of 
Dr. Gardiner’s verdict, nor indeed does Mr. Dalton seek todo so. After 
all, Cecil’s greatest mistake was accepting a command for which he knew 
he was unfit, and taking charge of an expedition which he knew was 
unfit for its work, from personal ambition and servility to Buckingham 
(ii. 120, 122). He accepted the responsibility with his eyes open, and 
cannot be acquitted from a large share of the blame. On the other hand, 
the long record of earlier services well performed justifies Cecil against 
the sneer of Clarendon that he ‘had little more of a Holland officer 
than the pride and formality.’ Pride he had in abundance, and to excess— 
witness his quarrel with Count Dohna, his rivalry with Horace Vere, and 
other facts brought out in the letters printed by Mr. Dalton. But he was 
devoted to his profession, and served twenty-seven years without a break 
in the Dutch army, ‘and all this, as he says, for no other end than to 
make me able to serve my prince and country when occasion should be 
offered.’ ‘The knowledge of war,’ he writes in another place, ‘is the 
highest of human things that God suffereth man’s understanding to 
reach unto.” When not actively engaged in war, he was continually 
busy in devising plans for the defence of England, for the organisation 
of the army, and what he terms ‘ the noble work of bringing this kingdom 
to a true discipline.’ The defect of Mr. Dalton’s book is that he never 
makes up his mind for what class of readers he is writing. If for the 
learned, why so many digressions on well-worn subjects, such as the 
Lake and Overbury cases, the causes of the Thirty Years’ war, and the 
foreign policy of James 1? If for the general reader, why preserve the 
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fantastically bad spelling of Cecil, and all the contractions of the docu- 
ments printed? All concerned, however, with the serious study of the 
period will thank Mr. Dalton for publishing so many important papers 
connected with the Cadiz expedition; and his lists of English officers 
in Dutch service will be of great use to biographers and genealogists. 

C. H. Fiera. 


The Life of William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle. By MarcGaret, 
Ducness or Newoastte. Edited by C. H. Firth, M.A. (London: 
J. C. Nimmo, 1886.) 


Mr. Firts has quickly followed up his excellent edition of Lucy 
Hutchinson’s ‘ Memoirs’ by a no less excellent edition of the duchess of 
Newcastle's well-known life of her husband. His wide reading in civil 
war pamphlets and newspapers has enabled him to annotate difficult 
passages successfully, and the well-chosen illustrative matter in the 
appendix adds considerably to the value of the work. His study of the 
lives of Lord Eythin and Sir Charles Lucas are of special interest, and 
he has discussed with great impartiality the controverted point of Fairfax’s 
conduct in shooting the latter together with Sir George Lisle after the 
surrender of Colchester. He does not, however, mention the belief which, 
according to an unpublished letter from Sir Edmund Verney to his 
brother, was soon after current amongst the royalists, to the effect that 
though no promise of life was given to the prisoners, they were verbally 
informed that, from Fairfax’s known habit of showing mercy, they had 
really nothing to fear. The statement is most likely devoid of foundation, 
but further investigation is evidently needed. 

In looking over any life of Newcastle, the attention of the reader is 
naturally directed to the turning point of his career, his retreat into 
Yorkshire after his advance southward in consequence of his victory at 
Adwalton Moor. That Newcastle if he had pushed on would have 
brought the civil war to an end in favour of the king, is as nearly certain 
as any hypothetical conclusion can be. The only question open is whether 
he drew back because, as the duchess says, the gentlemen of Yorkshire 
refused to follow him, or made the gran rifiuto from low and selfish 
motives, because, as Sir Philip Warwick asserts, he preferred being the 
first personage in the north to being the second personage in the south. 
No one, indeed, would profess to decide with certainty, but the impro- 
bability that Warwick would know anything of Newcastle’s inmost senti- 
ments is so great as to make his testimony almost worthless on the point, 
and the strong hold of local patriotism during the war manifested itself 
in so many ways as to give an antecedent probability to the explanation 
of the duchess. 

Mr. Firth inclines, however, to some extent at least, to the other side. 
‘ Warwick,’ he says (preface, p. xiv), ‘asserts that his’—i.e. Newcastle’s 
—‘desire to retain his independent command, and fear of being placed 
under the orders of Rupert, was the chief motive. That this was one 
reason is certain. The queen made use of it to incite Newcastle to 
refuse obedience, and her influence was thrown into the scale against 
the king’s order. To this was added the opposition of the gentlemen of 
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Yorkshire to the proposed scheme, their objections to leaving their own 
county, and their urgent appeals to Newcastle to capture Hull and put a 
stop to Fairfax’s inroads into Yorkshire. It was on this last ground that 
Newcastle based his refusal, but there is little doubt that it coincided with 
his own inclinations.’ 

If, however, the two pieces of evidence put forward by Mr. Firth be 
examined, they will be found to be not quite so formidable as they look. It 
was all very well for Warwick when, in later years, he composed his memoirs, 
to say that Newcastle was afraid of being placed under Rupert. At the 
time when the events occurred there was not the most distant probability 
of anything of the kind. Rupert did not become commander-in-chief for 
sixteen months after the orders to Newcastle to advance were given, and 
Newcastle operating at the head of an independent army in Suffolk or 
Essex would be no more under the control of the earl of Forth, who was 
the commander-in-chief, than he had been when he was operating in York- 
shire. As to the queen’s inciting Newcastle to refuse obedience, Mr. Firth 
has, no doubt, something to show for it. In a note (page 56) he quotes 
Henrietta Maria as writing to Newcastle that the king ‘had sent me a 
letter to command you absolutely to march to him, but I do not send it 
you, since I have taken a resolution with you that you remain.’ This 
letter, however, proves nothing of importance. It was written on 18 June, 
and as Adwalton Moor was not fought till 30 June, it would have been 
folly in Newcastle to move southwards with Fairfax’s unbeaten army in 
his rear. The next quotation’ looks more to the purpose. The queen 
again writes of her husband that ‘he had written me to send you word 
to go into Suffolk, Norfolk, or Huntingdonshire. I answered him that 
you were a better judge than he of that, and that I should not do it. The 
truth is that they envy your army.’ This quotation, however, falls as 
much too late for Mr. Firth’s purposes as his other quotation falls too 
early. The letter from which it is taken is written on 13 Aug. ; that is 
to say, three days after Gloucester was summoned. If Charles had been 
able to advance eastwards upon Sussex and Kent, as Newcastle was to 
have advanced southwards upon Essex, something considerable might 
have been accomplished. The queen, even if she had not been, as we 
know that she was, in a very bad temper, might very well write as she 
did, when it was proposed that Newcastle should advance unsupported, 
without exposing herself tothe charge of having been hostile to his march 
when such a march was really feasible. On the whole the duchess’s 
explanation of her husband’s conduct may be provisionally accepted as 
most in accordance with all that is known from other sources. 


SamvuEt R. GARDINER. 


Memoirs of Mary, Queen of England, 1689-1698, with Letters éc. 
Edited by Dr. DorBner. (London: Nutt. 1886.) 


Tuts collection forms an interesting supplement to a volume published by 
Countess Bentinck in 1880 which contained portions of the journal and cor- 
respondence of Queen Mary, selected from MSS. in the Bentinck archives. 
The memoirs are drawn from materials preserved in the Hanover state 
papers, and, though not in Mary’s handwriting, bear every internal 
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evidence of genuineness. The first part, comprising the queen’s personal 
records for the years 1689 to 1698, were until 1888 in the Hanoverian 
Chancery in London, and were then removed to Hanover. The former 
publication was in French, this in English ; the difference being of course 
explained by the fact that the one was composed during Mary’s residence 
in Holland, the other after she had become queen of England. The 
second part of the present volume contains the letters of Mary, her father, 
and her husband, to the electress Sophia, transcribed from the original 
autographs in the Hanover archives. 

It is the memoirs which especially awaken interest, not as affording 
any new or important historical information, but as forming rather a most 
touching illustration of what Macaulay has with equal truth and felicity 
termed the ‘sweet womanly courage’ of a loved and loving wife. They 
are the records, written amid alien surroundings, of the constant self- 
examination and the mental struggles of one whose politics were her hus- 
band’s, but whose religion was her own. Longing only for ‘ the strict 
retirement where I led the life of a nun,’ and finding herself ‘ come into a 
noisy world full of vanity,’ she tells us merely how, under the harassment 
of a daily fear for her husband’s life, she endeavoured to guide her steps 
aright, beneath jealous eyes and amid the babel of rancorous tongues, 
through the sloughs of political knavery and religious discord. And at 
the end of her narrative we have ceased to wonder that during the four 
years of her residence in England jealousy had disappeared, and that 
slander had been shamed by the gentle persistence in well-doing and the 
modest dignity which served her for a talisman amid circumstances as 
difficult and treacherous as they were antagonistic to her nature and her 
hopes. 

The spirit in which Mary combated her difficulties was not indeed 
aggressive or masterful. She considered that ‘women should not meddle 
in business.’ Her idea of helping William—and he appreciated it—was 
‘not to trouble the king about business. I thought, and he has told me 
so himself, that when he could get from it, he was glad to come to me, 
and have his thoughts diverted by other discourse.’ ‘To serve God and 
do all the good I can in the world’ was the programme, a strange one for 
those days, which, finding herself‘ by nature timorous’ and ‘ naturally 
extream fearful,’ she deliberately adopted. The constant sight of the 
capacity and unswerving courage of her husband—‘ and such a husband,’ 
as she calls him with fond pride—doubtless increased the habit of self- 
depreciation which finds almost eloquent expression in one of her letters 
to the princess Sophia : 

‘A woman is but a very uselesse and helplesse creature at all times, 
especiely in times of war and difficulty. That I find by my own sad ex- 
perience, that an old English inclination to the love and honour of the 
nation signifys nothing in a woman’s heart, without a man’s head and 
brains.’ 

Her joy on William’s return from war ‘in good health with great 
glory ’ is doubly keen, since ‘I am rid of all the troublesome bussinesse I 
was so little fit for, and at liberty to praise my God, and to perform those 
vows I had made in my trouble.’ She had found it ‘impossible to pray 
much when one has so much bussiness.’ 
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In all departments of court life, but especially in one, Mary, with 
William’s good-will, made her influence felt. She saw that religion had 
become a mere political symbolism, and her first resolve was ‘ to do what 
I could towards making devotion loockt on as it ought.’ The pomp of the 
sacrament, and particularly the practice of the king taking it first and alone, 
especially shocked her. She determined to get rid of the ‘foolery,’ and 
by her first Christmas day in England, in spite of the opposition of the 
bishop of London, she had succeeded, ‘ with much ado,’ in making the 
sacrament again a ‘ communion.’ 

Worse than all the trials to which she was subjected from such 
matters as these, was one, sufficient to wring the nerves of any woman, 
which she thus touchingly describes: ‘On 10 Aug. (1692) I received 
Grandval’s trial, in which I saw that which musi afflict me while I live, 
that he whom I dare no more name father was consenting to the bar- 
barous murder of my husband. ‘Tis impossible for me to expresse what 
I then felt. I was ashamed to loock anybody in the face. . . . I lamented 
his sin and his shame; I feared it might lessen my husband’s kindness 
to me.’ It is pleasant to read a little later, ‘My husband’s kindness 
makes up all.’ 

In the midst of all these agitations—of ‘cruel thoughts’ that her 
husband and he whom she ‘ dare no more name father’ might by the fate 
of war meet hand to hand in battle, of her loneliness and sense of for- 
sakenness, during William’s absence, by all save the God she trusted— 
there was time, and there was the capacity, for much shrewd and inde- 
pendent observation. Thus, for example, she describes the council of 
nine, whom the king left to support her during his campaign in Ireland : 

‘Lord President was the person the king had particularly recom- 
mended to me, and he was one to whom I must ever owe great obliga- 
tions, yet of a temper I can never like.* Lord Stuart the king had 
likewise recommended as one might be trusted and must be compli- 
mented, but he I found weak and obstinate, made a mere tool by a party. 
Lord Chamberlain too lazy to give himself the trouble of bussiness, so of 
little use. Lord Pembroke is as mad as most of his family, tho’ very 
good-natured and a man of honour, but not very steady, as I found in the 
bussinesse of Lord Torrington. Lord Nottingham was suspected by most 
as not true to the government. None would trust or have anything to do 
with him, tho’ in the post he was he must do all. The king believed 
him an honest man, tho’ he was thought toa violent for his party. 
Lord Monmouth is mad, and his wife who is mader governs him. I knew 
him deeply engaged in Scotland, and not much to be trusted, yet must 
know all. I will say nothing of Lord Marlborough because ’tis he I could 
say the most of, and can never deserve either trust or esteem. Sir John 
Louthere, a very honest but weak man, yet chief of the Treasury. Mr. 
Russell was most recommended to me for sincerity, yet he had his 
faults.’ 

We have quoted freely in this brief notice, because in Mary’s simple 
language lies much of the charm of these memoirs. Their importance 
consists, as we have said, not in new historical information that they give, 
nor in any efforts of wit; but the contrast which they draw between the 
pure dignity of Mary and the times of moral and political corruption in 
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which she led a well-nigh blameless life is as striking as it is complete. 
Any one who can read them without feeling touched must be strangely 
dead to the beauty and the power of the gentler virtues. 

OsmunD Arry. 


Die armirten Stinde und die Reichskriegsverfassung (1681-1697). Von 
RicuarD Fester. (Frankfurt a. M.: Carl Jiigel. 1886.) 


Tuts is a valuable contribution to the elucidation of a period of German 
history which had been much neglected by modern writers before Droysen, 
and which under Droysen’s lead has of late been too exclusively treated 
from the point of view obligatory upon Prussian historiographers. The 
earlier part of this period is one of peculiar difficulty, not to say delicacy, 
in the history of the policy of the great elector, who here appears in the 
character of an ally of France; but even so, the author of this essay is 
doubtless right in protesting against the habit of regarding the history of 
Germany at so comparatively early a date asnothing but the history of the 
dualism between Austria and Prussia. The labours of Hanoverian writers, 
and of Dr. Kécher in particular, are, it is true, adding considerably to 
the materials in hand: Herr Fester’s essay itself shows how indefatigably 
Ernest Augustus was at work in—shall we say facilitating the progress 
of the mission of the house of Guelph? The essayist’s own inquiries 
take a rather wider range than might be concluded from his title. His 
more immediate task is the exposition of the extraordinary impotence 
of the military constitution of the empire in the fatal period of Lewis XIV’s 
most deliberate spoliations, at a time when the military vigour of the 
Germans was, if not at its height, at least unsurpassed by that of any 
other European people. In the year of the fall of Strassburg (1681) an 
imperial army of 40,000 men had been very distinctly put upon paper. 
But when in April 1689 war was at last declared by the empire against 
France, whose troops had crossed the frontier more than six months 
before, there were no imperial forces to conduct it; and it was really 
carried on, so far as Germany was concerned, by the emperor and the 
signatory powers of the so-called ‘Magdeburg concert’ of October 1688. A 
very curious portion of this essay is a long and by no means unentertaining 
history of the relations between the ‘ armed ’ and the ‘ non-armed’ estates, 
to which latter were assigned, at first by the circles of the empire, and then 
by the emperor’s sole authority, the burdens of winter quarters and war 
contributions. Hence bitter complaints on the part of ‘ assigned ’ estates, 
as they were called, such as the free city, supposed to be inexhaustible in 
its resources, of Frankfort-on-the-Main; and on the other hand endless 
trouble on behalf of ‘ armed’ estates, such as Electoral Saxony, in ob- 
taining part of the moneys allotted to them. Herr Fester carries his 
narrative down to the year 1697, when the end of all this chicanery was 
the conclusion of the Frankfort association, only a few months before the 
opening of peace negotiations at Ryswick, by the ‘un-armed’ circles of 
the west and south-west, and their admission into the grand alliance. 
But even the fear of Lewis XIV, whose aggressions had completely altered 
the sentiments of the estates of the empire towards its head, was unable 
to call into life after the peace of Ryswick anything approaching to a 
general military constitution. 
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Herr Fester’s researches throw considerable light upon many important 
passages in European affairs during the troubled period to which they refer ; 
though he modestly points to other passages which they have left as dark 
as ever, such as the transactions leading to the conclusion of the league of 
Augsburg in 1686. Special attention may be directed to his brief but lucid 
summary of the military situation in the spring and summer of 1688 ; for in 
his opinion it is an error to regard the invasion of the palatinate and the 
siege of Philippsburg as nothing more than a diversion intended to hinder 
the expedition of William to Orange. The time has certainly come for a 
less one-sided treatment of the action of France than has been customary 
with historians of the. English revolution or editors of Orange correspond- 
ence ; and Herr Fester’s arguments should not be overlooked by those who 
take into account the military condition of Germany as affecting the 
schemes of Lewis XVI and Louvois. A. W. Warp. 


Le Chéteau de Versailles, Histoire et Description. Par L. Dussrevx. 
gme édition. (Versailles: L. Bernard, 1885.) 


Le Petit-Trianon, Histoire et Description. Par Gustave Drssarpins. 
(Versailles: L. Bernard. 1885.) 


VERSAILLES was the life-blood of that system which made ‘ the favour of 
kings the divinity of the French nation.’ Hence almost every page of 
M. Dussieux’ interesting volumes attests the truth of Montesquieu’s 
apophthegm, La monarchie se perd lorsque le prince, rapportant tout 
uniquement a lui, appelle l'état a sa capitale, la capitale a sa cowr, et la 


cour ad sa seule personne.’ 

A royal crime first brought the locality into notice. Its seignior was 
murdered by command of Catherine de Medicis during the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew in order that his estate should be given to Albert de 
Gondy, duc de Retz. Some thirty-five years later its woods witnessed the 
début as a sportsman of Louis XIII, a child then six years old. Arrived 
to manhood his frequent visits to the district for the pleasures of the 
chase occasioned the purchase of land, from the De Gondys amongst 
others, and in 1624 the erection of a hunting lodge. This ere his death 
had developed into a chdteaw, mean indeed if compared with that of 
Fontainebleau, yet boasting of rich internal decorations, marble staircases, 
and gilded roofs. In the gardens horticulture was supplemented with 
fountains, grottoes, and those tart-like ‘ knots and figures of divers coloured 
earths’ which Lord Bacon had lately derided. In the ménagerie was a 
collection of wild animals, whilst upwards of a hundred men tended the 
falcons, sakerets, merlins &c. that the king was wont to cast at game of 
every description from the eagle to the nightingale and the bat. Very 
different from such simple pastime was the series of brilliant fétes given 
between 1663-74 by Louis XIV when under the influence of Mdlle. de la 
Valliére and Mme. de Montespan. Of these M. Dussieux has gleaned 
ample details from the ‘ Gazette ’ and Loret’s ‘ Muse Historique.’ 

Hitherto consecrated to pleasure, in 1682 Versailles became the seat 
of government, and, once more to quote Montesquieu, a seminary for the 
conversion of the great seigniors into a corps of lacqueys. Louis XIV 
had already despoiled his nobles of power by the creation of intendants. 
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To deprive them, moreover, of personal freedom, he lured them to his 
court, ruined them by luxury and high play, then bought them with those 
‘ pensions, wages, and appointments’ which Vauban estimated at forty 
million livres per annum. To prepare Louis XIII’s little Chateau de 
Cartes for its new destiny and for the requirements of 10,000 inhabitants, 
enlargements were effected, annexes and accessories built. At last there 
arose from out the malarious marshes a gigantic disproportioned monster 
which by 1690 had swallowed upwards of 116 million livres; this sum 
exceeded by a third the total of one year’s public revenue, and must be 
multiplied by five to adjust it to the present value of money. The 
splendour of the interior of the chdteau may be conceived from the fact 
that the whole of the furniture in the grande galerie, benches, chairs, 
tables, candelabra, &c., consisted of solid silver and was manufactured at 
the Gobelins under the direction of Lebrun. 

An elaborate court ceremonial supplied an excuse for the existence of 
a class which had resigned its political raison d’étre. So rigid was the 
etiquette that even princesses bent the knee as they passed the monarch’s 
empty bed or the nef that contained his dinner apparatus. Excitement 
was sought in cards and dice, balls and masquerades, Lulli’s music, 
Moliére’s comedies and Bourdaloue’s anathemas. But the ennui produced 
by so artificial a life was invincible and was increased by a conventual 
silence bred of suspicion. To break the monotony the young duchesse de 
Bourgogne found distraction by turn in milking cows and making butter, 
in gambling and drink, in acting Racine’s sacred dramas, in riding races 
en cavalier, in visiting the fairs and halles. Even the self-styled Apollo 
wearied of his Parnassus, yearning for a retreat where he might escape 
the adoration of his worshippers and enjoy the repose of an ordinary 
mortal. His choice fell upon Marly, a hermitage on which he expended 
thousands of millions. To suit his caprice vast woods were suddenly 
transformed into sheets of ornamental water; in a few weeks these were 
once more replaced by forest trees. It was after a futile attempt to check 
one of these extravagances that Mme. de Maintenon exclaimed, ‘ Mais le 
peuple que deviendra-t-il?’ Marshal Vauban could have told her that 
one-tenth of the population was already begging for bread, and that five- 
tenths more were reduced to almost the same extremity. 

The unreasoning devotion with which Louis XIV in his old age 
attempted to atone for the vices of his youth was followed by the orgies of 
the regency and the innumerable amours of Louis XV. The history of 
Versailles degenerated into a chronique scandaleuse, whilst the very form 
of the chateau received the impress of the general decadence. The palace 
that Northleigh in 1702 declared to be the most beautiful in Europe is 
described by Smollett in 1768 as ‘dark, ill-furnished, dirty, and un- 
princely, a fantastic composition of magnificence and littleness, of taste 
and foppery.’ This verdict is rendered easily intelligible when M. Dussieux 
tells of the model kitchens and still-rooms in which his majesty made 
ragowts and pastry, of the secret stairs, sliding panels, listening closets, 
and spy-holes whence he supervised the members of his seraglio; or when 
the same narrator enters into the minutiew of the appartement des mai- 
tresses built immediately over the king’s rooms, of the suite on the ground 
floor for the reigning favourite, of the appartement des petites maitresses 
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for the houris of lesser pretensions, and the houses in the Quartier Pare 
aux Cerfs reserved for the amours volages. 

La cupidité de Vhomme et son ignorance ! voila les génies malfaisants 
qui ont perdu la terre ! voila les décrets du sort qui ont renversé les em- 
pires ! ‘Now the king will be able to sleep in peace,’ said Mme. de Pom- 
padour when Canada like the other colonies was lost to France, thanks to 
peculation and an empty treasury. The princesses were sent to a convent 
to receive a cheap education, but the mistress could exact from her royal 
lover a present of six thousand livres ‘ for being good enough to allow the 
surgeon to bleed her.’ During her reign of nineteen years she squan- 
dered nearly thirty-seven million livres. When Mme. Dubarry became 
the recognised sultana the infamy of her character rendered her presenta- 
tion at court a difficulty ; however, Mme. de Béarn performed the service 
for one hundred thousand écus, while the duchesse de Mirepoix was 
bribed to become her sowpeuse by a pension of one hundred thousand livres. 
As the collapse of the old régime drew nearer, and a national bankruptcy 
became imminent, every member of the court thirsted for plunder. Ths 
comte de Provence secured spoil to upwards of fourteen million livres. 
The queen’s waiting women made fifty thousand livres a year by the 
sale of candle-ends. The different royal households domiciled in Versailles 
absorbed 33,700,000 livres. Louis XVI's table alone cost more than 
two million livres. His domestic officers and servants mustered four 
thousand. Scandalised by the abuses of every description, the emperor 
Joseph II predicted in 1777 that terrible struggle in which the despotism 
of the monarchy succumbed to the despotism of liberty. By the republic 
the chateau was dedicated to purposes of national instruction. By Louis 
XVIII it was made an asylum for returned émigrés, who dried their linen at 
the windows and kept cows and milch goats on the roof. The citizen king 
transformed it into a museum of ‘all the glories of France.’ In January 
1871 it was the theatre of the deepest humiliation the country has yet 
endured. 

The addition of an index would render this work as valuable to the 
student as it is fascinating to the desultory reader. Such aid is the more 
needful as the discursiveness of M. Dussieux’ style, joined to the 
method by which he has amalgamated the social with the architectural 
history of the several portions of the chateau, is inimical to a consecutive 
narrative and the claims of chronological sequence. We would observe 
that ‘ Milord Fidlin,’ who figures as English ambassador in 1684 (vol. i. 
p. 83), is evidently a misnomer for Basil, Viscount Fielding; whilst in all 
humility we doubt whether ‘ La Palatine’ is any improvement on the 
title the lady herself tells us she bore, viz. Madame tout court, or 
Madame la duchesse d’Orléans. The illustrations possess rare artistic 
excellence and antiquarian interest. 

Still more sumptuous is the volume which M. Desjardins introduces 
to us as ‘a very big book on a very little subject.’ It is in truth the 
production of an omnivorous collector rather than of a discriminating 
historian. Here and there we meet with some fresh instance of Marie 
Antoinette’s indiscretion, or of the rapacity of her friends. We glance 
through the catalogue of her library, the details of the comedies in which 
she acted, the journal kept by her husband whilst at the Petit Trianon. 
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We study with delight the reproductions of Van Blarenberghe’s minia- 
tures. But our interest flags over the bills of fare for every member in 
the household, detailed statements of garden expenses, botanical disserta- 
tions, the estimates of architects, and the like. 

E. Buancne Hamiuton. 


A Sketch of the History of Hindustan from the first Muslim Conquest to 
the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Keene, C.LE., M.R.A.S. 
(London: W.H. Allen. 1885.) 


A aoop history of India under its Mohammedan rulers is much wanted. 
The publications of Sir H. M. Elliot, Professor Dowson, and Principal 
Blochmann, and the progress made in antiquarian and notably numismatic 
researches by the late Mr. Thomas, Mr. Rodgers, and several other scholars, 
have revolutionised to a great extent our notions of medieval India; and 
excellent in many respects as are the works of Elphinstone and the older 
authorities, the time has fully come when the mass of material accumu- 
lated in recent years should be used in a new and exhaustive history of 
Mohammedan India. Mr. Keene’s previous works led us to hope that he 
would accomplish this important task ; but the volume before us does not 
altogether justify our expectation. For part of the period of which it 
treats—the part included between the accession of Akbar in 1556 and the 
death of Aurangzib in 1707—it is perhaps the best, and certainly the 
most interesting, general history that we possess; but the earlier period 
is very scantily described, and the epoch of the British conquest has 
received better treatment from other hands. The early invasions of 
India by Mahmid of Ghazni surely merited more than ten lines, and the 
rule of his successors in the Panjib and Afghanistan, from 1030 to 1187 
(an interval estimated by Mr. Keene at ‘about one hundred years’), is 
somewhat cursorily discussed in five lines. Mr. Keene practically ignores 
all Mohammedan rule in India before the foundation of the Dehli kingdom 
by Mohammed b. Sam in 1206 ; he devotes 32 pages to this Dehli kingdom, 
which lasted three hundred and twenty years; he omits all reference to 
the numerous minor dynasties which sprang up in Jaunpir, Gujarat, 
Malwa &c. on the decline of the central authority ; and he concentrates 
his attention almost solely upon the Mughal empire—1526 to 1808. 
Such principles of selection may make a very interesting book, but it 
must not be called a history, or even a‘ sketch of a history,’ of Hindustan. 
Moreover, this partial sketch appears to have been taken in haste. The 
language, albeit graphic, is not what we have a right to expect from 
Mr. Keene, and there are a number of hasty generalisations which mature 
reflection would have dismissed. The statement, for example, that Prince 
Mohammed was ‘ an almost solitary instance of a Muslim of rank who took 
wine in moderation ’ (p. 84), can hardly be accepted as sober history. Haste 
has also apparently led Mr. Keene into the occasional suppression of a 
sultan, as when he drops out Firdz’s son Ibrahim, and makes ‘Ala-ad-din 
immediately succeed the father; or when he leaves out Mubarak Shah 
(1816-20), and describes Taghlak as the successor of ‘Ala-ad-din. Some- 
times he confuses two persons, as when he calls Mohammed ibn Taghlak 
‘Tughlak II ’—quite a different prince—and limits his reign to fourteen 
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instead of twenty-six years. A little care would have enabled Mr. 
Keene to dispense with the footnote in which he adopts Mr. Beale’s 
date 1510 for Sikandar’s death against Ferishta’s 1517; for in Thomas’s 
‘Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Dehli,’ a work indispensable to all 
historians of India, the coins of Sikandar bear dates as late as 1514. The 
statement, again, that Bahlol seized Dehli on Mohammed’s death is con- 
tradicted by the fact that ‘Alam Shah struck coins there for seven years 
before Bahlol took possession. In smaller matters this careless haste is 
painfully manifest. A note tells us that ‘the system of spelling Oriental 
words is that adopted by the government of India.’ Whatever that 
system may be—and Indian officials seem to differ on this point—it is 
surely consistent? But are we to accept as the orthography of the 
government of India such varieties as these: Sdyad, Sayid, Saiyid; 
Bahar, Bihdr, Behér; Ujjein, Ujain; Muhammad, Muhamad; Punjab, 
Panjab; Ajmere, Ajmer, Ajmir; Abul-Fuzl and Fazl; and soon? How 
does Mr. Keene justify the use of an acute accent to represent alike the 
‘alif of prolongation’ and the ‘ayn—as Khan, Sddi, Yakub? The 
number of small inaccuracies of this kind is serious. Sometimes the 
printer is at fault, as when we find repeatedly Rawtambor for Rantambhor, 
Abkar for Akbar, Jaupar for Jauhar ; and it is curious that Messrs. Allen 
should have selected a fount of type which possesses no acute accents for 
4 or wu, and therefore leaves the ordinary reader uncertain as to the pro- 
nunciation of Mahmud (Mahmud) while carefully accenting the unmis- 
takable syllable Shih. But no printer is to blame for mistakes in Arabic, 
such as ‘ Amir ul Amra’ or ‘ Umra,’ for Amir al-Umara, which Mr. Keene 
variously translates ‘ premier,’ ‘premier peer,’ and ‘chief captain ;’ or 
the insertion of the second vowel in Fateh (Fath) or the apostrophe 
before Asad; or treating the Arabic formula Jalla Jalaluhu as a sort of 
Persian, Jilli Jalilihu. Whence did Mr. Keene derive the information 
that Amir is a ‘ Persian’ title? Such errors may be unimportant in 
popular literature, but in a serious historical work they are inexcusable. 
With all its defects, however, and despite its lack of proportion, this 
volume will be found a useful and instructive sketch of a great epoch 
in Indian history. Mr. Keene has used the most recent authorities, 
notably Elliot’s Indian historians, in compiling his graphic and interest- 
ing chapters on the ‘ great Mogul’ emperors ; his own wide acquaintance 
with Asiatic affairs has enabled him to give life and meaning to events 
and characters which in less skilful hands would have lost their signifi- 
cance ; and in tracing the causes which contributed to the collapse of 
Akbar’s wonderful organisation of the empire he exhibits clear political 
insight. As an interesting and in many ways valuable book, this sketch 
of a portion of the history of Hindustan deserves a second and more 
accurate edition. S. Lane-Poore. 


The Early Hanoverians (Epochs of Modern History). By Epwarp E. 
Morris. (London: Longmans, 1886.) 


Mr. Morris’ treatment of the sovereigns of the house of Hanover, 
if judged by the scientific standard of history which the works of Ranke 
have now made familiar to all historical students, is certainly defective. 
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He does not, for example, in the least grasp the relations of the first two 
Georges and their beloved Hanover to the hauie politique of England. 
‘The policy of the first two Georges cannot be described as European.’ But 
this is just what it was, and just what their fondness for their hereditary 
dominions necessarily made it. Hanover, as Ranke shows, took the place 
formerly occupied by Holland, over which it had besides a paramount in- 
fluence, as the centre of the great protestant interest. Prussia, though 
at times restive, was gradually forced to obey the same impulses; the 
English people themselves learnt by slow degrees to understand the value 
of Hanover, and in the Seven Years’ war it became the fulcrum on which 
was rested the lever by which the modern British empire was raised 
under the hands of Chatham. Its previous office had been much the 
same, though, in consequence of English prejudices, less understood. To 
treat, therefore, the Hanoverian question, the leading one of the period 
treated in this book, on the mere basis of size and population, and number 
of troops, and unpopularity with the English, is to miss the whole point. 
Nor can we absolve Mr. Morris from the charge of falling short of 
the more enlarged view taken now-a-days of the policy of the three Georges 
in respect of political party. To imagine that any party but the whigs. 
could have been trusted by either George I or George II as long as the 
Jacobite interest prevailed, even in a contemptible form, is to import the 
ideas of our own times into those of five generations ago; and to blame 
George III for attempting to get ‘rid of party domination’ as an ‘ un- 
successful and almost disastrous’ policy, is to ignore the fact that the 
‘ Revolution families’ had sunk into decrepitude, that Jacobitism had 
passed away, and that the time had come for a wholesome ‘ balance between 
the two parties’ which was quite out of the question in 1714. So far 
from being disastrous, it was only by a revival of one of the great English 
parties, which had been necessarily kept under restraint for two generations, 
that any wholesome political life was brought back to the government. 
Similarly we detect in our author an estimate of the treaty of Utrecht 
which he has not learnt from Heeren or Ranke, writers who can afford to 
approach this vexed question free from English party bias, and a view of 
Bolingbroke’s services to English politics which savours not a little of 
Macaulay and his school. When will our historical literature shake itself 
clear of that fascinating influence? We look also in vain for a discrimi- 
nating treatment of Walpole’s career during its later and ignominious 
stages, or for any guidance towards the comprehension of the real causes 
which plunged the country into war. The Spaniards are said to have 
‘exercised their undoubted right of search ’ in the West Indies ; but so far 
from being ‘ undoubted,’ an examination of the various treaties between 
England and Spain shows that they had not a shadow of right to 
search English vessels upon the high seas, and this was what they did. 
The shallow pun of Walpole upon the ringing of bells at the declaration 
of war, to the effect that the people would soon be ‘ wringing their hands,’ 
is quoted without being exposed ; just as if any nation which is forced into 
war, however unavoidably, can expect to escape reverses, especially at first. 
Finally, for we must close our remarks, there is a great opportunity lost. 
in describing the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (p. 176) when the object is to 
instruct an age which has entirely forgotten the critical importance of Cape 
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Breton in the history of English colonisation and imperial growth. Who 
would gather from the cursory notice of it here given that it was the key 
to the possession of North America, and that both French and English 
were perfectly aware of the fact? Let any one who doubts it study the 
pamphlets of the period and the movements of the hostile fleets. 

It is very agreeable to turn to the merits of this little work, its per- 
spicuous style, its adoption of so many stories and anecdotes, which are 
the life of history, its inclusion of the ever-charming ‘ Anson’s Voyage’ 
amongst its chapters, its numerous maps and tables, and its well-bestowed 
praise of Sir Isaac Newton. It is not so certain that in his desire to be 
fair the author has hit the right medium as to Voltaire and Rousseau. 
His treatment is a great deal too much like whitewashing men for whose 
principles and influence it is highly desirable that the rising generation 
should have a good deal of the old-fashioned contempt. Whether the 
rising generation will make much of such narratives as that of the Polish 
war may be doubted. But here the writer is struggling with a difficulty 
inherent in the nature of these little books about great things. History 
must be more or less an epitome and summary, but these ‘ epoch’ books 
have great defects. They may be required and they seem to sell, but 
whether they raise the level of historical knowledge may be doubted. We 
are, however, so sadly in want of proper histories of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, that we cannot wonder that attempts should be made to 
deal with them piecemeal. Montacu Burrows. 


Souvenirs du feu Duc de Broglie (1785-1870). Vols. I-III. 
(Paris: Lévy. 1886.) 


THE duc de Broglie, prime minister of France under Louis Philippe, 
whose ‘ Souvenirs’ are now published by his son, was born in 1785 and lived 
until 1870. He began to write his ‘ Souvenirs’ about 1856, but at his 
death had brought them no further than 1830. The first volume covers 
the period from 1785 to 1817. The duke was grandson of the famous 
maréchal de Broglie; his father, who was colonel of the Bourbonnais 
regiment, had served in the American war, and returned to France with 
constitutional ideas. Sympathising in consequence with the first move- 
ments of the revolution, he incurred the displeasure of the maréchal, who 
from that time never mentioned his son’s name. The grandson was born 
early enough to remember the Festival of Federation in 1790. Four 
years later the hand of the Terror fell heavily on his family. His parents 
were living in retirement at Saint-Remy, when an order arrived from 
Paris for the arrest of both of them. Means of flight were open, and 
the boy was present while his father and mother debated whether they 
should surrender. They gave themselves up: the father was carried to 
Paris and perished on the guillotine ; the mother was taken to the prison 
at Vesoul, from which she succeeded in making her escape, resorting to 
the extraordinary measure of having her children brought into the town 
in order to lull suspicion. Young De Broglie passed the prison-door at 
the very moment when his mother’s flight was discovered: the scene, 
which is most vividly described, never left his memory. The chateau de 
Broglie was now confiscated ; the peasants seized and burnt the muni- 
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ments, and threw the steward out of the window, the approved mode of 
enfranchising copyholds at that time. After Thermidor this confiscation, 
like others, was annulled, and in 1797 the lad, who in the meantime had 
been at Paris and elsewhere seeing something of the new society under 
the directory, returned with a tutor in a one-horse chaise to take possession 
of the devastated home of his ancestors. He remained only a few days, 
and then went back to Ormes, the abode of M. d’Argenson, who had now 
become his stepfather. At Ormes he saw the deputies who were trans- 
ported after the coup d'état of 18 Fructidor, on their way to the coast in 
barred vans. The caravan halted close to M. d’Argenson’s gates, but the 
prisoners were not allowed to leave the vans; young Broglie with his 
mother and sisters took them fruit and other refreshments, which they 
were allowed to accept. ‘The sight was a lamentable one; great was 
the indignation felt, but still greater was the consternation. Every one 
expected a renewal of the Reign of Terror, and prepared for it with resigna- 
tion.’ Two years later came the coup d’état of Brumaire, welcomed by 
France at large, according to the writer, because it was just the opposite 
of the coup d’état of Fructidor, and delivered the nation from its appre- 
hensions of a return of the worst times of Jacobinism. The opinion ex- 
pressed by the duc de Broglie on the consulate is extremely favourable. 
Its four years are, he considers, with the ten years of the reign of Henry 
IV, the most noble part of the history of France. At this period the 
youth was making acquaintance with persons of some eminence, and 
pursuing his studies in a desultory way. On reaching full age in 1806, 
application was made by his friends for his employment in some branch 
of the administration, bad eyesight disqualifying him for the army. He 
had, however, to wait three years before the request was granted. In the 
meantime accident brought him into contact with some strange figures in 
the great political drama then being played. Ormes was on the high road 
to Spain. Napoleon passed through the place on his way to Bayonne, 
when about to receive the abdication of Charles IV of Spain. Some days 
later M. d’Argenson received noiise from an imperial courier that the king 
and queen of Spain and Godoy, the prince of the peace, would arrive on 
the following day at his own house. In due course the unfortunate couple 
appeared, travelling in enormous gilded carriages, believed to be the 
identical ones with which Philip V had made his entry into Spain, the 
attendants all in gala costume, as if they were on a drive of ceremony in 
Madrid. The king looked like Lear, but it was only on the outside. 
He rushed about the chateau and the gardens roaring for Godoy, and did 
not settle down until he had got Godoy into the billiard-room, where he 
passed the whole evening. The queen behaved with much more dignity. 
Six months after this sorry pilgrimage came the disaster of Baylen, fol- 
lowed by the passage of great masses of troops into Spain, along the same 
highway through Ormes, where young Broglie entertained a brilliant 
company of officers, of whom one alone lived to repass the Pyrenees. 

In 1809 Broglie’s political career began. He was appointed an auditor, 
or subordinate secretary, in the war department of the council of state. All 
the auditors were at first permitted to be present at the meetings of the 
council. Broglie describes the part taken by the emperor in the discus- 
sions, and entirely denies that he was great or impressive in his speech. 
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* He spoke long, without much connexion in his ideas, very incorrectly, 
and constantly repeating the same expressions. In his slovenly and often 
trivial mode of utterance there was little trace of the qualities shown in 
the memoirs dictated by him at St. Helena.’ The emperor, however, was 
soon off to the Austrian campaign of 1809, and Broglie himself was sent 
to Vienna, and subsequently to Raab in Hungary, where he acted as civil 
commissioner until the conclusion of peace. In 1811 he was sent into 
Spain, to perform somewhat similar duties at Valladolid, under Marshal 
Bessiéres. Here, in his official capacity, he had to sign his name to 
orders of the marshal which, as he candidly allows, would have shocked 
even the convention in the height of the Reign of Terror. Some of these 
are given at length, and they well deserve to be preserved, as proof of the 
means by which the French attempted to overcome the resistance of the 
Spanish people. If the progress of the duc de Broglie in the public 
service was not rapid, his appointments were at least varied and inte- 
resting. On the eve of the invasion of Russia he was attached to the 
embassy at Warsaw. Here, after the capture and the evacuation of 
Moscow, he shared the suspense of the terrible six weeks that followed. 
When the famous 29th bulletin at length arrived, describing the passage 
of the Beresina, Broglie was at once despatched with it to M. Otto, the 
French ambassador at Vienna, and was present when it was communi- 
cated to Metternich. The ‘Souvenirs’ at this point are of extreme historical 
interest. Broglie was constantly at the centre of events in 1813, and 
himself obtained by bribery during the negotiations of Prague statistics of 
the army of Austria, and in some cases not only copies but the actual 
lists. Napoleon, however, would not believe that the Austrian army was 
so numerous, an error which cost him dear. This at least is Broglie’s 
statement of the matter, on which, however, a letter written by Napoleon 
to Maret on 8 July would seem to place a different complexion. On the 
restoration of the Bourbons, Broglie was called to the chamber of peers; 
appointed during the Hundred Days to a seat on one of the councils 
of departments, he took the oath to Napoleon, for which he subsequently 
reproached himself. On the second restoration, he voted for the acquittal 
of Ney, and placed himself in the ranks of the independents, finally, how- 
ever, joining the doctrinaires. Here the first volume of the ‘ Souvenirs’ 
closes. Its interest is but faintly represented by a sketch of its political 
contents ; and to some readers its portraiture of that brilliant circle in 
which the writer, the son-in-law of Madame de Staél, moved, will be even 
more attractive. 

If the truth must be told, the duc de Broglie’s book ought to have 
stopped at the end of the first volume, or rather to have been resumed 
only towards the end of the third. The work as it stands resembles a 
pottle of London strawberries, in which there is an extremely good layer 
at the top, while almost all below is worthless. The explanation of this 
is simple ; in the first volume the duke keeps to his own excellent rule, 
and writes souvenirs, not history; in the succeeding volumes he writes 
history, not souvenirs. The second and the greater part of the third 
volume are simply a parliamentary record from the point of view of a 
member of the moderate opposition. In place of Napoleon we have 
M. Royer-Collard and M. de Serre, personages to whose speeches and 
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opinions half a dozen historians have already done ample justice. In 
the dreary chronicle (which now so completely abandons the character 
of souvenirs as to narrate in summary the Spanish, Neapolitan, and 
Portuguese revolutions, with which the writer had absolutely nothing 
to do) it needs close search to discover anything outside the parlia- 
mentary commonplace of which every student of that epoch has long ago 
had enough. There are, however, one or two such touches; e.g. the 
duke’s account of his efforts to keep Lafayette and D’Argenson outside 
the range of the investigation made into the conspiracies of 1821; or, 
again, the account in the duchess’s diary of the manners of Madame de 
Balbi, as a specimen of the coarseness and the insolent familiarity that 
belonged to the old régime. Ces vieilles femmes de l’ancien régime ont 
des facons inconcevables. Il n'y a que la perfection du bon gott qui 
puisse enseigner de si mauvaises maniéres. . . . Elle faisait demander 
une prise de tabac a4 un député de sa connaissance; puis elle perdait son 
mouchoir, et faisait demander & ses voisins de lui en préter un. Elle 
avait, en tout, cette familiarité insolente des grandes dames d’autrefois 
qui se croyaient tout permis. Very characteristic is the cause that 
brought the duchess’s diary to a close. The duke discovered that two of 
his men-servants had been hired by the police to copy out every word 
the duchess wrote and to send it to the administration. The duke’s own 
letter to the minister of police, on this discovery being made, is in his 
grandest manner ; scarcely worth publishing, however, sixty years later. 
In an episode in the third volume which breaks the parliamentary sing- 
song we find one more of the famous myths of the revolution blown to 
the winds, that namely which describes Boissy d’Anglas, as president of 
the convention, saluting with Roman dignity the head of the murdered 
deputy Féraud when the convention was stormed by the mob on 
1 Prairial. It is not often that the actual inventor of a legend can 
be discovered, but he has been in this case, and proves to be a certain 
M. Hochet, one of a band of Thermidorian journalists, who used their 
pens with as little compunction in the good cause as the jeunesse dorée 
did their clubs. La journée ayant bien fini, confessed M. Hochet to the 
duke long afterwards, nows nous réunimes dans la nuit pour en rédiger le 
récit. Il nous fallait, pour en turer bon parti, la personnifier dans un 
grand homme, et dans quelque action magnanime. C'est alors que nous 
imagindmes le petit drame qui est devenu de l'histoire. The process thus 
frankly described probably operated in a good many more cases, which 
still need exposure. On the other hand, the duke was himself eye- 
witness of an incident in the revolution of 1880 which, had it been re- 
counted at the time, might well have seemed incredible. A lad of twelve 
faced a company of soldiers standing entirely alone in the middle of the 
street ; when they came within ten paces he fired, then threw down his 
gun and awaited his fate. The soldiers fired, but the lad was not hit, 
the soldiers, as Broglie thinks, sparing him out of admiration. Though 
the duke himself played no important part in the struggle against the 
ordinances of Charles X, and seems generally to have kept out of harm’s 
way on principle, it was impossible for a politician of his rank to be 
wholly without share in the action of the parliamentary liberals during 
the famous three days. As soon as the duke of Orleans had resolved to 
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accept power, he summoned Broglie to him, and made him first a con- 
fidant and then a minister. At this point the third volume of the ‘ Souvenirs ™ 
ends : the concluding volume, which has not yet reached us, must be re- 
served for separate notice hereafter. It is to be regretted that the duke did 
not pass at once from 1818 to 1830. His reminiscences of the first years 
of the Orleanist monarchy cannot but have been of importance, both 
from the personal and from the historical point of view. Those of the 
years 1818-1829 are unfortunately as barren of personal interest as they 
are historically jejune. C. A. FYFre. 


The second edition of Professor Rhy¥s’s volume on Celtic Britain, in 
the series of books on ‘ Early Britain’ published by the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, has but lately reached us. It has been changed 
not a little, and lengthened by a few pages; but our special reason for 
noticing it here is that we have not yet found an opportunity of calling 
attention to a book which, instead of being, like most works issued in a 
‘ series,’ @ mere compilation or abridgment from previous writings by 
the author, is a solid piece of original and independent work from be- 
ginning to end. Probably the characteristic which most strikes the 
historical student is the sure touch with which Mr. Rhfs, as one might 
expect, handles points connected with his own philological studies, and 
in a single sentence clears away a cloud of confusion which has been 
raised by the vague guesses of those who are only historians. And there 
can be no doubt that in the particular branch of history which Mr. Rhfs 
writes, philology as the most abundant source of our information is also, 
if rightly handled, the safest guide we can have for putting our scanty 
historical facts in their proper order. Among the happy suggestions 
to be found in the volume before us, we may note the manner in 
which the name ‘ Bernicia’ is traced to the ‘ Brigantes’ (pp. 118, 114), and 
the brilliant explanation of the word ‘ Bretwalda’ as chosen to mark the 
Northumbrian and East Anglian conquests, the termination being ‘ of the 
same meaning and etymology as the Welsh gwledig,’ which was the 
title borne by the supreme ruler of the Kymry as representing the dur 
Britanniarum of the Roman imperial service (pp. 186-138; cf. pp. 104, 
121, &.) The notes at this end of the volume, dealing with the etymology 
and application of various Celtic names, have been revised throughout 
in the new edition, and some interesting additions have been made ; for 
instance, the note on Vriconium, which Mr. Rhfs considers should be 
spelt with a v instead of a w, and thus brings it into closer connexion with 
the Wrekin. We observe that the writer leaves the place of the battle 
of Degsastan (as Beda gives the name), where Aedan was defeated by 
Atthelfrith in 603, undecided (p. 158). May not this be the same as the 
battle of Cattraeth, of which we read in the ‘Gododin’? The site of 
Cattraeth would well suit the requirements of the case ; for it can hardly 
be anything but Cataractonium (now represented by the town of Catterick), 
which was the important station on the Roman road north-west of York. 
It would be interesting to know Mr. Rhfs’s opinion on the point. In # 
subject so full of puzzles as that with which the professor deals, it is 
natural that there should be many things on which his arguments do not 
at once convince us. But we may note as specially instructive his treat- 
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ment of early Scottish history, which shows an advance on Mr. Skene’s 
writings, his remarks on Celtic mythology, and his new and original in- 
vestigation into the traces of a pre-Celtic or Ivernian population in the 
British islands. Many of the difficulties in the book are doubtless due to 
the compression which has been necessary to bring it to the required limits 
of its ‘series.’ It needs considerable rearrangement; the sentences are 
sometimes cumbrous, and the paragraphs often too long. We cannot but 
hope that Mr. Rh?s may be persuaded to enlarge the volume into what 
will assuredly be the standard book on its subject. 


Mr. Freeman’s Historical Geography of Europe has experienced a 
curious fortune in the process of translation into French. Whether the 
book has been improved or not, we need not now discuss; but we think 
that an author has a right to complain when his title and whole method 
of arrangement are altered, and when the translation is made not from 
the second edition of his work which appeared so long ago as 1882, but 
from the first edition which it superseded :—and yet this work is published 
as his own—Histoire générale de Europe par la géographie politique, 
par Edward A. Freeman, Membre honoraire du College de la Trinité a 
Oxford, traduite de l'anglais par Gustave Lefebvre’ (Paris: Armand 
Colin. 1886). In the original the text is accompanied throughout by full 
marginal headings and dates; in the translation the dates are inserted in 
the text, and the marginal notes entirely omitted. In the place of them 
we have a division into sections and sub-sections with separate titles, 
which have nothing to correspond with them in the original and are not 
always good in themselves. For instance chapter x. on the Eastern 
Empire ends with a rapid summary of six pages referring to the entire 
chapter: in the French the chapter has become livre iii. and the con- 
cluding summary is made into the third section of the ninth chapter of 
that livre; the connexion. with the chapter (or livre) as a whole is 
lost. Then, as for arrangement, the chapter on ‘ The imperial kingdoms’ 
is changed into Ewrope centrale, opening with Le royawme de Germanie 
(887-1806) (p. 185); the ‘kingdom of Italy’ becomes le royawme 
d’Italie des empereurs allemands (p. 231). The inconvenience of trans- 
lating from an old edition is especially great in the present case, because 
that edition contained a number of additional notes, in some cases referring 
to current questions (as about Dulcigno), which ought of course to have 
been incorporated in the text, as they are in fact in the English second 
edition. But M. Lefebvre is not even faithful to the edition from which 
he professes to translate. Names are introduced, the use of which Mr. 
Freeman, rightly or wrongly, consistently avoids. Thus on pp. 96, 98, the 
‘English’ become in the translation ‘ Anglo-Saxons ;’ instead of ‘ the 
empire’ (or ‘ the Frankish dominions’) we find l’empire franc (pp. 888 &c.) 
instead of the ‘ duke of the French,’ le due de France (p. 887). A French 
writer may perhaps be excused for declining to translate the ‘ recovery 
of Elsass-Lothringen ;’ but he has no right to read into Mr. Freeman’s 
account of the coincident change in the German constitution a rétablisse- 
ment de l’empire d’Allemagne (p. 228). Nor do we suppose, to take a 
small point, that Mr. Freeman can be pleased to see his phrase of ‘ hand- 
ing over Greek and Bulgarian alike to the uncovenanted mercies of the 
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Turk’ reduced to on a livré les wns et les autres a la compléte discrétion 
des Turcs (p. 471). One word must be added about the accompanying 
atlas. The author was careful in his preface to disclaim for his maps any 
‘ pretensions to the character of an historical atlas.’ This character they 
have assumed in the translation; nine maps are also added, and to each 
page is subjoined a summary of the geographical changes made in a given 
period. Finally the volume containing the text is introduced by a dis- 
sertation by M. E. Lavisse giving a general survey of the whole subject. 
We are not criticising the value of these additions ; they are no doubt 
perfectly legitimate, so long as their independent character is clearly 
understood and stated on the title-page. But we wish to point out that 
in all these changes the translator has misconceived his province, and 
that his work is not Mr. Freeman’s ‘ Historical Geography of Europe,’ 
but an adaptation of it. 


The Domesday Commemoration Committee of the Royal Historical 
Society held their series of meetings at the end of last October, as we 
announced in our July number. The first permanent record of the com- 
memoration has appeared in the shape of a beautifully printed quarto 
pamphlet, entitled Notes on the Manuscripts dc. exhibited at H.M. 
Public Record Office on that occasion (London: Longmans). The 
collection includes not only the Domesday book and its appurtenances, 
together with the ‘ Abbreviatio,’ the ‘ Breviate,’ and the Boldon Book, but 
also such documents as the Red and Black Books of the Exchequer, the 
pipe rolls, specimens of exchequer tallies, the ‘ Testa de Nevill,’ the 


taxation of Nicholas IV., the ‘ Valor Ecclesiasticus,’ and a variety of 
registers, chartularies, transcripts of charters, &c. The descriptions are 
concise and carefully written; though from the point of view of the 
bibliographer, notices like ‘ This record has been printed,’ ‘ portions of 
this book have been printed in the transactions of various archeological 
societies,’ are quite insufficient. Of Domesday itself we are glad to see 
that a special bibliography is in course of preparation by the committee. 


In his life of Raleigh in Messrs. Longmans’ series of ‘ English Worthies,’ 
Mr. Gosse has sought to portray Raleigh’s ‘ personal career disengaged 
from the general history of his time.’ He claims to be the first to have 
‘collated’ the fresh matter contained in recent biographies, and to have 
added a few new facts. He has also ‘ taken advantage up to date of the 
reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission and of the two volumes 
of Lismore papers’ published in 1886. This statement, however, leads one 
to expect more original work, and a completer use of the authorities at 
hand, than the book exhibits. The years of Raleigh’s life which fall in 
the reign of James I, where Mr. Gardiner’s history is available, are more 
full and interesting than those dealt with in the earlier chapters. Much 
more might be said, for instance, of his marriage and ot his position at 
court at Elizabeth’s death. Some of Mr. Gosse’s complaints of the 
obscurity of the subject and lack of material seem needless. ‘So abso- 
lutely is the veil drawn over his personal history at this time [1599] that 
the only facts we possess are, that on November 4 Raleigh was lying sick 
of an ague, and that on December 13 he was still ill’ (p. 114). There is 
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an air of elaborate accuracy about this remark that leaves one quite un- 
prepared to find in so obvious a source as the Sidney papers some nine or 
ten references belonging to the later half of this very year. Mr. Gosse 
might like to know, for example, that Raleigh was not too ‘sick’ to be 
present at a great assembly in the Star chamber on November 29, when 
a declaration was made by the council on Essex’s management of the 
Irish disturbances, and on certain ‘ dangerous libels cast abroad,’ in which, 
we learn a few days later, Raleigh was suspected of being concerned. 
Some small mistakes may be noted. On Raleigh’s appointment to the 
governorship of Jersey, Mr. Gosse says the queen ‘ thought it right . . . 
to strike off 3001.’ from the income attached to the post. This was 
simply a continuation of a charge which had been granted to Lord Henry 
Seymour on the salary of the previous governor. On page 187 North- 
ampton appears as one of Raleigh’s ‘ worst enemies ;’ on page 218 as an 
‘old friend.’ No explanation is given of there being two earls in question, 
nor are they distinguished in the index. In spite of such blemishes, Mr. 
Gosse has made, as might be expected, a very attractive volume. We may 
particularly call attention to the excellent use made of Raleigh’s own 
narratives of his voyages to Guiana, to the charming account of his life 
in the Tower, and to the sketch of the ‘ History of the World.’ But the 
reader might be puzzled to explain how his ‘judicial martyrdom’ makes 
Raleigh ‘ the embodiment of the spirit of England in the great age of 
Elizabeth ’ (p. 130). 


In this connexion we may notice a pamphlet which Dr. T. N. Brush- 
field has reprinted from the Transactions of the Devonshire Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Literature, and Art. Dr. Brushfield has 
collected forty-seven ways of spelling Sir Walter’s name, ranging from 
‘Rale’ to ‘ Wrawley,’ and argues strongly in favour of ‘ Ralegh’ being 
adopted as the recognised. form. 


Mr. A. H. Bullen has published a beautiful volume of Lyrics from 
the Song Books of the Elizabethan Age (London: J. C. Nimmo), which 
he has edited with his accustomed taste and judgment. 


The Vicomte E. M. de Vogiié has published a volume of essays entitled 
Le Roman Russe (Paris: Plon, Nourrit, et Cie), the contents of which 
have already appeared in the Revue des Deux-Mondes. The book con- 
tains careful studies of the leading Russian novelists, preceded by an 
introductory sketch of the literature of Russia in general. Here and 
there we feel inclined to challenge a statement. The author says, for 
instance, of the Ostromir codex of the gospels (a.pD. 1056), Aw milieu des 
productions si récentes de la littérature nationale, ce volume symbolise 
leur sowrce et leur esprit; whereas the book was hardly known till the 
latter days of the empress Catherine. On p. 208, the cathedral of St. 
Basil at Moscow is said to have been bdtie par des architectes tartares. 
But there were no Tatar architects, and this fantastic building, as well as 
other Moscow churches, was built by Italians, who were extensively em- 
ployed by the Ivans. M. de Vogiié gives a rapid summary of the master- 
pieces of the Russian novelists, some of which are already known in 
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England, and others (as those of Dostoievski) gradually becoming 
familiar. The analysis of these works is subtle and appreciative. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have brought out a second edition of the 
translation of Lanfrey’s History of Napoleon, which first appeared in 
1871-79. Like its predecessor the work is in four volumes, but they are 
smaller in size, and more uniform in thickness; the type is also larger. 
The addition of an index is a useful feature in this reissue. 


The late Hobart Pasha’s autobiographical sketches (Sketches from my 
Life: London, Longmans) trench too closely upon politics to be reviewed 
in detail here ; but it may be said of them that they preserve recollections 
of an eyewitness concerning the American civil war and the last Russo- 
Turkish campaign which possess some of the merits of firsthand evi- 
dence. Hobart, however, was too much of a party man to see things 
with an unprejudiced eye, and many of his statements require qualifica- 
tion, while his habitual neglect of dates has led him into occasional re- 
versals of history, as when he writes of Pius IX’s escape from Civita 
Vecchia, as though it happened after Oudinot’s occupation. 


Mr. J. Bass Mullinger asks us to correct an oversight in his notice of the 
Architectural History of the University of Cambridge which appeared in 
the October number of the Eneatise Historica Review (vol. i. pp. 
788-792). ‘I ought,’ he says, ‘ to have mentioned that the facts relating 
to the notable Benedictine movement which led to the establishment of a 
college for their own order at Cambridge are given by Mr. Willis Clark in 
pp. xlviii, xlix of the introduction. A careful comparison of these facts 
with the history of the site of Magdalene College given in the second 
volume would supply a sufficient corrective of the discrepancies in these 
latter pages to which I drew attention ; but these pages give no reference 
to the account in the introduction, and (as the facts were already familiar 


to me) their mention there escaped my memory when I came to the 
account of Magdalene College itself.’ 
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gezeichnet. Pp. 372. Ratisbon: Ver- 
lags-Anstalt. 5°80 m. 

Terris (J. de). Les Evéques de Carpen- 
tras; étude historique. Paris: Le- 
chevalier. 6 f. 

VattieR (V.) John Wyclyff, sa vie, ses 
ceuvres,sa doctrine. Portrait. Paris: 
Leroux. 10 f. 

WrintersteIn (R.) Der Episkopat in den 
drei ersten christlichen Jahrhunderten. 
Pp. 97. Vienna: Téplitz & Deuticke. 

WoxrservBer (C.) Die vorpipstliche 
Lebensperiode Gregors des Grossen, 
nach seinen Briefen dargestellt. Pp. 
50. Augsburg: Huttler. 1°50 m. 


VI. MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Crrexue (M.) Les monnaies de Charle- 
magne. Premiére partie: description 
des piéces. Pp. 132. Ghent: Leliaert, 
Siffer, & C'*. 7°50 f. 


Cantisant (F.) Considerazioni sulla 
caduta dell’ impero d’Occidente. Pp. 
13. Castrovillari: Patitucci. 16mo. 

Desprez (A.) La France et l’Europe 
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sous Charlemagne. Pp. 303. Paris: 
lib. générale de vulgarisation. 3 f. 
Ercuner (R.) Beitriige zur Geschichte 
des Venetianer Friedenskongresses vom 
Jahre 1177. Pp. 66. Berlin: Calvary. 
1:20 m. 
Foras (comte A.) Le droit du seigneur 
. 4a moyen Age; étude critique et his- 
Paris: Lechevalier. 12mo. 


Heyp (W.) Histoire du commerce du 
Levant au moyen fge. Edition fran- 
gaise refondue et considérablement 


augmentée par l’auteur, publiée sous 
le patronnage de la Société de l’Orient 
latin par Furcy Raynaud, II. Paris: 
Lechevalier. 20 f. 

Mixvtta (J.) Der Sdéldner in den Heeren 
Kaiser Friedrichs II. Pp. 70. Breslau : 
Kohler. 1m. 

Nissi (A.) Der Gerichtsstand des Clerus 
im friinkischen Reich. Pp. 247. Inns- 
bruck : Wagner. 

Prov (M.) Raoul Glaber: les cing livres 
de ses histoires [900-1044]. Pp. 143. 
Paris: Picard. 3°50 f. 


VII. MODERN HISTORY 


BrierwecuseE der Kénigin Katharina und 
des Kénigs Jérome von Westphalen, 
sowie des Kaisers Napoleon I, mit dem 
Konig Friedrich von Wiirttemberg. 
Edited by A. von Schlossberger. I: 
[8 October 1801-22 December 1810). 
Pp. xxxii, 422. Stuttgart: Kohlham- 
mer. 10m. 

CastetaR (E.) Historia del afio 1884. 
Pp. 421. Madrid: Rivadeneyra. 4to. 

Der Frzensac (duc). Campagne de Russie 
[1812]; with notes by Granville Sharp. 
Pp. 180. London: Rivington. 2/6. 

Detarorest (G.) L’Alsace; souvenirs de 
la guerre de 1870-1871. Pp. 216. 
Tours: Mame. 1°20 f. 

Gatti (C.) Giacobini e liberali. I: La 
rivoluzione francese di 1789. II: 
I tempi Napoleonici. III: II risorgi- 
mento italiano. Pp. 247; portraits. 
Florence: Salani. 16mo. 

Horr (J.) Nouveau recueil général de 
traités et autres actes relatifs aux rap- 
ports de droit international ; continua- 
tion du grand recueil de G. Fr. de 
Martens. Second series, X, 4. Gét- 
tingen: Dieterich. 6°40 m. 

Marécuat (E.) Histoire de l'Europe et 
particuliérement de la France [1610- 
1789]. Pp. 1076. Paris: Delalain. 
12mo. 6°50 f. 

Masson (F.) Les diplomates de la révo- 
lution: Hugon de Basseville 4 Rome; 


Bernadotte 4 Vienne 
Perrin, 6 f. 

Moreavx (L.) Le général René Moreaux 
et l’armée de la Moselle {1792-1795}. 
Avec portrait, cartes, et piéces justifi- 
catives. Paris: Didot. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Moris (H.) Opérations militaires dans 
les Alpes et les Apennins pendant la 
guerre de la succession d’Autriche 
[1742-1748], d’aprés des documents 
inédits. Pp. 360; map, &c. Paris: 
Baudoin. (From the ‘Annales de la 
Société des Lettres, Sciences, Arts des 
Alpes Maritimes,’ X.) 

Saint-Germarn (de). 18 Juin 1815: 
Waterloo ; Bruxelles aprés la bataille : 
récit d’un témoin oculaire. Pp. 61. 
Brussels : Deprez. 18mo. 50 centimes. 

Tauscner (J.) Geschichte der Jahre 
1815 bis 1871, kurz zusammengefasst. 
Pp. 300. Gotha: Perthes. 5m. 

Via (J.) Histoire abrégée des campagnes 
modernes. 2 vol. Pp. 421, 357, with 
atlas of 50 plates. Paris: Baudoin. 
12 f. 

Wertr (A.) The historical basis of modern 
Europe [1760-1815]: an introductory 
study of the general history of Europe 
in the nineteenth century. Pp. 630. 
London: Sonnenschein. 15/. 

Wintoens (W.) Politieke nabetrachting 
[1848-1885]. Pp. 62. The Hague: 
Belinfante. 


Illustr. Paris: 


Vill. FRENCH HISTORY 


Avtorpe (F.) Histoire de la Marche; 
mémoires du président Chorllon [1635- 
1685): ouvrage inédit, publié d’aprés 
le manuscrit original. Pp. 238. Guéret : 
Amiault. 5 f. 

Barrp (H. M.) The Huguenots and Henry 
of Navarre. 2 vol. Pp. 458, 525, maps. 
London: Kegan Paul. 24/. 

Bravremps-Beaupré: (C. J.) Les juges or- 
dinaires d’Anjou et du Maine (1371- 
1508). Pp. 52. Angers: Lachése et 
Dolbeau. 

Better (abbé C.) Histoire du cardinal 
Le Camus, évéque et prince de Gre- 
noble. Paris: Picard. 7°50 f. 


Benorst (C.) Etudes historiques sur le 
quatorziéme siécle : la politique du roi 
Charles V; la nation et la royauté. 
Paris : Cerf. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Bimsenet (E.) Les écoliers de la nation 
de Picardie et de Champagne 4 I’uni- 
versité d’Orléans. Pp. 184. Orleans: 
Herluison. 

Bors pe Jancigny (M. du). Sentence 
arbitrale rendue par Jean II au sujet 
d’une contestation entre Jacques, con- 
nétable de Bourbon, Blanche de Pon- 
thieu, et Catherine ‘d’ Artois. Pp. 38. 
Amiens : Douillet. 


Borsuiste (A. de). Mémoires de Saint- 
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Simon. Nouvelle édition, augmentée 
des additions de Saint-Simon au 
Journal de Dangeau, et de notes et 
appendices. V. Pp. 655. Paris: 
Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Bovcuarr (Atatn). Les grandes chro- 
niques de Bretaigne, composées en l’an 
1514. Ed. by H. Le Meignen. I. 
Paris: Lechevalier. 8°75 f. 

Boveter (L.) & Bonpots (P.) Histoire de 
France depuis Louis XI jusqu’é 1815, 
Pp. 353; 32 illustr. Paris: Alcan. 
12mo. 2°50 f. 

Brutams (A.) Etude sur l’esclavage en 
Roussillon du treiziéme au dix-septiéme 
siécle. Pp. 44. Paris: Larose & 
Forcel. 2 f. 

Carx pE Sarnt-Aymour (vicomte de). La 
France en Ethiopie: Histoire des rela- 
tions de la France avec 1l’Abyssinie 
chrétienne sous les régnes de Louis 
XIII et Louis XIV [1634-1706]. Pp. 375. 
Map. Paris: Challamel. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Carnet (Prerre). Une émeute a Caen 
sous Louis XIII et Richelieu [1639] ; 
épisode de la révolte des nu-pieds en 
basse Normandie. Documents inédits. 
Paris: Lechevalier. 2°50 f. 

Cuanaup (A.) Mémoire historique sur la 
ville de Saint-Quentin, écrit en 1775. 
Pp. 198; map. Saint-Quentin: Poette. 

Cuatamet (A.) Les grands Frangais. 
Les Francais au Canada; découverte 
et colonisation. Pp. 199; illustr. 
Paris: Picard-Bernheim, 2 f. 

Cuaretuien (abbé C.) Etude sur la 
véritable nationalité de Jeanne d’Arc. 
Pp. 15; plate. Nancy: Crépin-Leblond. 

Cuevatier (E.) Histoire de la marine 
francaise sous le consulat et l’empire, 
faisant suite 4 l’Histoire de la marine 
francaise sous la république. Paris: 
Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Crosmapevc (G. de). Les sorciers de 
Lorient, procés criminel devant la 
sénéchaussée d’Hennebont [1736]. Pp. 
48. Vannes: Galles. 

Corcnet (Madame). Fin de la vieille 
France: Un gentilhomme des temps 
passés ; Francois de Scépeaux, sire de 
Vieilleville [1509-1571]. Portraits et 
récits du seiziéme siécle, régne de 
Henrill. Pp. 438. Paris: Plon, 7°50f. 

CorompBez (abbé). Histoire de la province 
et comté de Bigorre, écrite vers 1735. 
Publiée pour la premiére fois et annotée 
par l’abbé F. Duffau. Paris: Cham- 
pion. 6f. 

Davpvet (E.) Histoire de l’émigration. II: 
Les émigrés et la seconde coalition 
[1797-1800]. Paris: Decaux. 6 f. 

Danicourr (A.) Une révolte 4 Péronne 
sous le gouvernement du maréchal 
d’Ancre [1616], avec des documents 
inédits. Pp. 166; 2 portraits. Péronne : 
Quentin. 4 f. 

Diirnounkpe (P.) Le premier grenadier de 
France; La Tour d’Auvergne: étude 
hiographique. Pp. 274. Paris: Hurtrel. 
16mo. 


Dvurour (A.) Relation du siége de Corbes 
[1590]. Traduite du jésuite Dondin, 
avec introduction et notes. Pp. 44. 
Fontainebleau : Bourges. 

Fonsrvune-Bersrnav (P.) Daniel de Super- 
ville [1657-1728]. Paris: Fischbacher. 
3°50 f. 

Fontaine DE RampourntetT. La régence 
et le cardinal Dubois, relations anecdo- 
tiques. Pp. 381. Paris: Lévy. 18mo. 
3°50 f. 

Grronpe, Archives historiques du départe- 
ment de la. XXIV. Pp. 592. Bor- 
deaux: Féret. 4to. 20 f. 

Guerrier (W.) L’abbé de Mably, 
moraliste et politique: étude sur la 
doctrine morale du jacobinisme puri- 
tain et sur le développement de l’esprit 
républicain au dix-huitiéme . siécle. 
Paris: Vieweg. 3 f. 

GuieveE (G.) Récits de la guerre de cent 
ans: Les Tard-venus en Lyonnais, 
Forez, et Beaujolais [1356-1369]. 
Paris: Champion. 18 f. 

Hanortavx (G.) Etudes historiques sur le 
seiziéme et le dix-septiéme siécle en 
France. Paris: Hachette. 12mo. 
3°50 f. 

Heats (R.) The reformation in France, 
from its dawn to the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. (Church History 
Series.) Illustr. London: Religious 
Tract Society. 2/6. 

LaBBEY DE LA Rogue (P. E. M.) Recher- 
ches historiques sur le siége du Mont 
Saint-Michel par les Anglais [1423- 
1424). Pp. 64.  Valognes: Luce. 
16mo. 

LacomsBe (P.) Les noms des rues de Paris 
sous la révolution. Pp. 39. Nantes: 
Forest & Grimaud. 

La Gournerre (E. de). Les ilébris de 
Quiberon; souvenirs du désastre de 
1795: suivis de la liste des victimes ' 
rectifiée. Pp. 294. Nantes: Libaros. 
18mo. 4 f. 

LaGrancE (abbé F.) Vie de monseigneur 
Dupanloup, évéque d’Orléans, membre 
de l’Académie francaise. 3 vol. Pp. 
Ixxvi, 483, 438, 496. Paris: Pous- 
sielgue. 10°50 f. 

Le Cuarpentrer (H.) Mélanges histo- 
riques sur Pontoise. Pp. xxxviii, 156. 
Pontoise: Pfris. 4 f. 

Leceay (F.) Documents historiques sur 
la vente des biens nationaux dans le 
département dela Sarthe. I,II. Pp. 
575, 564. Le Mans: Leguicheux. 
12mo. 


Le Genpre (P.) Les hommes de la ré- 
volution: Lakanal. Pp. 144. Paris: 
Maurice. 16mo. 2 f. 

Lexavtcourt (P.) Campagne du nord 
[1870-1871]: Histoire de la défense 
nationale dans le nord de la France. 
Maps. Paris: Lavauzelle. 6 f. 

L’Hote (abbé E.) Etudes historiques 
sur le diocése de Saint-Dié: Notre- 
Dame de Saint-Dié. Pp. 99. Saint- 
Dié: Humbert. 
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Lucname (A.) Recherches historiques et 
diplomatiques sur les premiéres années 
de la vie de Louis le Gros {1081-1100}. 
Pp. 51. Paris: Picard. 2°50 f. 

Mavipat (J.) & Laurent (E.) Archives 
parlementaires de 1787 4 1860: Recueil 
complet des débats législatifs et poli- 
tiques des chambres francgaises. Deu- 
xiéme série {1800 4 1860). LXIII [3 
aofit 1830-1" octobre 1830]. Pp. 816. 
Paris: Dupont. 20 f. 

Movtarp (P.) Enquéte sur les principes 
religieux et la résidence des gentils- 
hommes dans le diocése du Mans en 
1577. . Le Mans: Monnoyer. 

Perit (abbé J. A.) Histoire contemporaine 
de la France. IX: Charles X. Pp. 
561. Paris: Palmé. 6f. 

Picaup (A.) La veille de la révolution. 
Pp. 279. Paris: Charavay. 3°50 f. 
Rosrnet (Dr.) Danton émigré: recherches 
sur la diplomatie de la république 
{1793}. Pp. 281. Paris: Le Soudier. 

18mo. 4 f. 

Rosryson (A. Mary F.) Margaret of An- 
gouléme, queen of Navarre. (‘ Eminent 
Women’ series, ed. by J. H. Ingram.) 
London: W.H. Allen. 3/6. 

Roseror (A.) Le plus ancien registre des 
délibérations du conseil de ville de 
Troyes {1429-1433}. Paris: Picard. 
7°50 f. P 

Rousset (abbé). Etude historique sur les 
premiers évéques de Langres. Pp. 150. 
Langres: Rallet-Bideaud. 1°50 f. 

Rusue (A. de). Antoine de Bourbon et 
Jeanne d’Albret (suite): le mariage de 
Jeanne d’Albret. IV. Pp. 448. Paris: 
Labitte. 

Samr-Junmen (A. de) & Brenaymé (G.) 
Les droits d’entrée et d’octroi 4 Paris, 
depuis le douziéme siécle. Pp. 148. 
Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 

Samnt-Simon (de). Mémoires. Publiés par 
MM. Chéruel et A. Regnier fils. XXI: 
Supplément, publié par A. de Boislisle. 
Pp. 451. Paris: Hachette. 18mo. 
3°50 f. 

Serre (J. & J.B. H.) Histoire de Brive 
ancienne. Pp. 163. Brive: Verlhac. 

Soret (A.) La maison de Jeanne d’Arc & 
Domremy. Pp. 102, illustr. Orleans: 
Herluison. 2°50 f. 

Sirrte (T.) Geschichte des deutschen 
Kultureinflusses auf Frankreich mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der lit- 
terarischen Einwirkung. I: Von den 
iiltesten germanischen Einfliissen bis 


auf die Zeit Klopstocks. 
Gotha: Thienemann. 7 m. 

Tatton (M.) Histoire civile, politique, et 
religieuse d’une ville du Languedoc. 
Les Vans. 2 vol. I {des origines 
& 1721], pp. 207; IL [1721-1789), pp. 
344. Privas: Imp. du Patriote. 8 f. 

Tamizey pE Larrogue (P.) Les guerres 
du régne de Louis XIII et de la mi- 
norité de Louis XIV: Mémoires de 
Jacques de Chastenet, seigneur de 
Puységur. 2 vol. Pp. 304, 292. Paris: 
lib. de la Société bibliographique. 
12mo. 6 f. ? 

Tesster (J.) La mort d’Etienne Marcel: 
étude historique. Pp. 40. Paris: 
Dupont. 

Trevutuer (G.) Le coustumier de la 
vicomté de Dieppe, publié pour la 
premiére fois par E. Coppinger. Pp. 
lvii, 100. Dieppe: Leprétre. 5 f. 

Turtey (A.) Histoire générale de Paris : 
Registres des délibérations du bureau 
de la ville de Paris, publiés par les soins 
du service des travaux historiques. II 
[1527-1539]. Pp. 467. Paris: Cham- 
pion. 30 f. 

TroyEs.—Collection de documents inédits 
relatifs & la ville de Troyes et a la 
Champagne méridionale. III. Pp. 
474. Troyes: Lacroix. 8 f. 

Vatentin-Smitu & Guieve (M.G.) Biblio- 
theca Dumbensis, ou recueil de chartes, 
titres, es documents pour servir & 
Vhistoire des Dombes. 2 vol. Pp. 
764, 813. Trévoux: Jeannin. 4to. 30 f. 

Vators (Marguerite de). Lettres inédites, 
tirées de la Bibliothéque Impériale de 
Saint-Pétersbourg [1579-1606!, publiés 
par P. Lauzun. (‘ Archives Historiques 
de la Gascogne,’ XI.) Pp. 57. Paris: 
Champion. 2°50 f. 

Vascuaupe (H.) Olivier de Serres, sei- 
gneur du Pradel, sa vie et ses travaux. 
Documents inédits. Portrait, &c. Paris: 
Plon. 10f. 

ZewueR (B.) Louis de France et Jean 
Sans-Peur, Orléans et Bourgogne [1400- 
1409]; extraits de Froissart, du reli- 
gieux de Saint-Denis, de Juvénal des 
Ursins, et de Monstrelet. Pp. 168, illustr. 
Paris: Hachette. l6mo. 50 c. 

—— Les Armagnacs et les Bourguignons; 
la Commune de 1413 [1409-1413]; ex- 
traits du religieux de Saint-Denis, de 
Monstrelet, et de Juvénal des Ursins. 
Pp. 178, illustr. Paris: Hachette. 16mo. 
50 c. 


Pp. 359. 


IX. GERMAN HISTORY 


(Including Austria. See also Slavonian section) | 


Barine-Goutp (Rev. 8.) & Gruman (A.) 
The story of Germany. (Story of the 
Nations.) Pp. 440. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 5/. 

Betow (G. von). Die landstiindische Ver- 
fassung in Jiilich und Berg bis zum 


Jahre 1511, eine verfassungsgeschicht- 
liche Studie. II: Die Zeit des bergi- 
schen Rechtsbuchs. Pp. 79. Diisseldorf : 
Voss. 3 m. 

Busson (A.) Beitriige zur Kritik der steyer- 
ischen Reimenhre .*k und zur Reichs- 
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geschichte im dreizehnten und vier- 
zehnten Jahrhundert. Pp. 33. Vienna: 
Gerold’s Sohn. 

Comat (C.) Istria: studi storici e politici. 
Pp. xlv, 318. Milan: Rebeschini. 16mo. 
51. 

Crevsines mirkische Fiirsten-Chronik. 
Edited by F. Holtze. (Schriften des 
Vereins fiir die Geschichte Berlins. 
XXIII.) Pp. 205. Berlin : Mittler. 2°50 m. 

Drerennacu (J.) Der Hexenwahn vor und 
nach der Glaubensspaltung in Deutsch- 
land. Pp. 360. Mentz: Kirchheim. 
6 m. 

Disnrne (A.) Uebersicht iiber die Miinz- 
geschichte des kaiserlichen freien welt- 
lichen Stifts Quedlinburg. Pp. 36; 
plates. Quedlinburg: Huch. 4to. 4 m. 

Hansen (J.) Beitriige zur Geschichte von 
Aachen. I, 8. Kritik sagenhafter Be- 
ziehungen Karls des Grossen zu Aa- 
chen; Die lutherische Gemeinde zu 
Aachen im Laufe des sechzehnten 
Jahrhunderts. Pp.80. Bonn: Weber. 
1:80 m. 

Here.serc.— Urkundenbuch der Univer- 
sitit. Zur fiinfhundertjihrigen Stif- 


tungsfeier der Universitit im Auftrage 
derselben von E. Winkelmann. 2 vol. 
Pp. 496, 405. 
40 m. 


Heidelberg: Winter. 

Hermann (G.D.) Der Feldzug von 1800 
in Deutschland. (From the ‘ Jahrbiicher 
fiir die deutsche Armee und Marine.’) 
Berlin: Wilhelmi. Pp. 132. 

Hiearp (A.) Urkunden zur Geschichte 
der Stadt Speyer. Pp. 565. Strass- 
burg: Triibner. 4to. 

HisroriscuE Aufsiitze, dem Andenken an 
Georg Waitz gewidmet. Pp. 703. Han- 
over: Hahn. 16m. 

Kosrr (R.) Friedrich der Grosse als 
Kronprinz. Pp. 267. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
4m. 

Krongs (F. R. von). Zur Geschichte s- 
terreichs im Zeitalter der franzésischen 
Kriege und der Restauration [1792- 
1816], mit besonderer Riicksicht auf 
das Berufsleben des Staatsmannes Frei- 
herrn Anton von Baldacci. Pp. 396. 
Gotha: Perthes. 8 m. 

Kunze (K.) Die politische Stellung der 
niederrheinischen Fiirsten in den Jah- 
ren 1314-1334. Pp. 86. Gdttingen: 
Vanderboeck & Ruprecht. 2 m. 

MEcKLENBURGISCHES Urkundenbuch, he- 
rausgegeben von dem Verein fiir meck- 
Jenburgische Geschichte und Alter- 
thumskunde. XIV [1356-1360}. Pp. 
677. Schwerin: Stiller. 4to. 15 m. 

Mentz. -— Chronicon Moguntinum; 
edited by C. Hegel. (Scriptores rerum 
Germanicarum in usum scholarum, ex 
Monumentis Germanie historicis re- 
cusi.) Pp. 103. Hanover: Hahn. 

Nouten (F.) Archiologische Beschrei- 
bung der Miinster- oder Krénungskirche 
in Aachen, nebst einem Versuch iiber 
die Lage des Pallastes Karls des 
Grossen daselbst. Mit einem Grund- 


riss und Durchschnitt der Kirche. 
Neuer, durch biographische und sach- 
liche Zusiitze vermehrter Abdruck be- 
sorgt von J. Chorus [Joh. Becker]. Pp. 
80. Aachen: Creutzer. 1m. 

Nosinich (J.) & Wiener (L.) Kaiser 
Josef II als Staatsmann und Feld- 
herr : Oesterreichs Politik und Kriege in 
den Jahren 1763-1790. Pp. 366. Vi- 
enna : Seidel. 

Prussia.—Acten der Stiindetage Ost- und 
Westpreussens. Edited by M. Toeppen. 
V, 2. (Published by the Verein fiir die 
Geschichte von Ost- und Westpreus- 
ol Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
9°60 

RENNER 2 (Dr) Lebensbilder aus der Pie- 
tistenzeit: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
und Wiirdigung des spiteren Pietismus. 
Pp. 409. Bremen: Miiller. 5 m. 

Rors (E.) Geschichte von Hessen. 2nd 
edit., continued to the fall of the elec- 
torate by C. von Stamford. Pp. 590. 
Cassel: Freyschmidt. 

Rota von ScureckenstEIN (K. H.) Die 
Ritterwiirde und der Ritterstand. His- 
torisch-politische Studien iiber deutsch- 
mittelalterliche Standesverhialtnisse auf 
dem Lande und in der Stadt. Pp. 735. 
18 m. 

Sremy (F.) Geschichte Frankens. II. 
Pp. 436, map. Schweinfurt: Stder. 

Srrasspure. — Urkunden und Aktdn der 
Stadt. I: Urkundenbuch der Stadt 
Strassburg. II: Politische Urkunden 
[1266-1332], bearbeitet von W. Wiegand. 
Pp. 482. Strassburg: Triibner. 4to. 
24 m. 

Sypex (H. von). Gediichtnissrede auf 
Leopold von Ranke. Pp. 18. Berlin: 
Reimer. 4to. 1m. 

Trrot.—Acta Tirolensia: Urkundliche 
Quellen zur Geschichte Tirols. I: Die 
Traditions-Biicher des Hochstifts 
Brixen; edited by O. Redlich. Pp. 
lxiv, 356. Innsbruck: Wagner. 

Trintus (A.) Geschichte des Krieges gegen 
Diinemark [1864]. (Geschichte der 
Einigungskriege, nach den vorziig- 
lichsten Quellen fiir die Mitkimpfer 
und das deutsche Volk geschildert. LI.) 
Pp. 462. Berlin: Hempel. 6 m. 

—— Geschichte des Krieges gegen Oest- 
reich und des Mainfeldzuges [1866). 
(In the same series, II.) Pp. 547. 
7:50 m. 

Uimann (H.) Der Geschichtsschreiber 
Johann von Miiller und Friedrich der 
Grosse. (‘ Preussische Jahrbiicher,’ 58. 
2. 

Waves (F. von). Siegel von Urkunden 
aus dem grossherzogiich badischen Ge- 
neral-Landesarchiv zu Karlsruhe. 2nd 
series. III. 15 plates. Pp. 8. Frank- 
furt: Keller. Fol. 15 m. 

Weerrta (0.) & AnemtLuer (E.) Biblio- 
theca Lippiaca. Uebersicht itiber die 
landeskundliche und _ geschichtliche 
Litteratur des Fiirstenthums Lippe. Pp. 
88. Detmold: Hinrichs. 1°60 m. 
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Werveke (N. van). Beitriige zur Ge- 
schichte des Luxemburger Landes. I. 
Pp. 70. Luxemburg: Briick. 

Wrnvecke (Eberhardt). Das Leben Kénig 
Sigmunds, nach Handschriften von 
Hagen. (Geschichtsschreiber der deut- 
schen Vorzeit in deutscher Bearbeitung, 


X. HISTORY OF GREAT 


Botoena (G.) Ingresso in Londra dell’ 
ambasciatore per la serenissima repub- 
blica di Venezia, N. H. Niccold Tron, 
seguito il xxvii agosto 1715. Pp. 21. 
Schio: tip. Marin. 

Broprick (hon. G. C.) History of the uni- 
versity of Oxford. (‘ Epochs of Church 
History.’) London: Longmans. Pp. 
235. 2/6. 

Burrows (M.) History of the family of 
Brocas of Beaurepaire and Roche Court, 
with some account of the English rule 
in Aquitaine. Pp. 496. London: 
Longmans.  42/. 

CrowTHER (G. H.) A descriptive history 
of the Wakefield battles, and a short 
account of this ancient and important 
town. Pp. 95, illustr. Wakefield: Nichol- 
son. lj. 

Demavs (rev. R.) William Tyndale, a 
biography; a contribution to the 
history of the English Bible. Newed., 
revised by R. Lovett. London: 
Religious Tract Society. 8/. 

Gopwin (G. N.) The civil war in south- 
west Hampshire. Pp.24. Southamp- 
ton: Gilbert. 4to. 6d. 

Gotpscumipt (8.) Geschichte der Juden 
in England von den iiltesten Zeiten bis 
zu ihrer Verbannung. I: Eilftes und 
zwolftes Jahrbunderte. Pp.76. Berlin: 
Rosenstein & Hildesheimer. 3 m. 

Garpiner (S. R.) History of the great 
civil war (1642-1649). I (1642-1644). 
24 maps. London: Longmans. 21/. 

Guasconrt (B.) Relazione della storia 
ad’ Inghilterra del 1647, scritta dal 
colonello e residente in Londra, Ber- 
nardino Guasconi, ed inviata a Ferdi- 
nando II in Firenze. Ed. by G. Gargani. 
Pp. 68. Florence: Ricci (privately 
printed). 

Haut (H.) Society in the Elizabethan 
age. London: Sonnenschein. 10/6. 
Haywarp letters, being a selection from 

the correspondence of the late Abraham 


LXXIX.) Pp. 337. Leipzig: Duncker. 
6m 


Wirre (H.) Zur Geschichte der burgun- 
dischen Herrschaft am Oberrhein [1459_ 
1473}. (From the ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Ge- 
schichte des Oberrheins.’ New series. 
I) 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Hayward [1834-1884]. 
Carlisle. 2 vol. 
24/. 

Hewtetrt (H. G.) Post-Norman Britain ; 
foreign influence upon the history of 
England, from the accession of Henry 
III to the revolution of 1688. London: 
8.P.C.K. 3). 

Hore (A. H.) The church in England, 
from William III to Victoria. 2 vol. 
Pp. 1076. Oxford: Parker. 15/. 

Kerrn (D.) A history of Scotland, civil 
and ecclesiastical, from the earliest 
times to the death of David I [1153). 
2 vol. Pp. 660. Edinburgh: Paterson. 


Ed. by H. E. 
London: Murray. 


Kouter (A.) S. J. Die Martyrer und 
Bekenner der Gesellschaft Jesu in Eng- 
land wihrend der Jahre 1580 bis 
1680. Pp. 647; portraits. Innsbruck : 
Vereins-Buchhandlung. 

Lyre (H. C. Maxwet). History of the 
university of Oxford from the earliest 
times to 1530. Pp. 504. London: Mac- 
millan. 16/. 

Lorrie (Rev. W. J.) London. (‘ Historic 
Towns.’) Pp. 223; map. London: 
Longmans. 3/6. 

Puasse (abbé F. X.) Le clergé francais 
réfugié en Angleterre. I. Pp. xxxv, 392; 
8 illustr. Paris: Palmé. 5 f. 

Ramsetra, Cartularium Monasterii de. Ed. 
by W. H. Hart and the rev. P. A. Lyons. 
II. London: Published under the direc- 
tion of the master of the rolls. 10/. 

Sovtance-Bopry (A.) La mission du 
duc de Nivernais 4 Londres [1762- 
1763}. Pp. 35. Paris: Bureaux de la 
‘Revue britannique.’ 

Srepuen (Lesuie). Dictionary of national 
biography. IX: Canute—Chaloner. 
London: Smith & Elder. 12)6. 

Waxrote (Spencer). A history of Eng- 
land, from the conclusion of the great 
war in 1815. IV, V. Pp. t2io. 
London: Longmans. 36). 


XI. ITALIAN HISTORY 


Amart (M.) Altre narrazioni del vespro 
siciliano, scritte nel buon secolo della 
lingua. Pp. liv, 141. Milan: Hoepli. 
l6mo. 2°50 1. 

Arenant (F.) Cenni storici sulla zecca, 
sulle monete e medaglie de’ Manfredi 
signori di Faenza, e sul sigillo del 
comune e del popolo della stessa citta. 
Pp. 80. Faenza: Conti. 


Berti (D.) Il conte di Cavour avanti il 
1848. Pp. 371. Rome: Voghera Carlo. 

Boneut (R.) Arnaldo da Brescia: studio. 
Pp. 73. Citta di Castello: Lapi. 
16mo. 11. 

Bortt (G.) Della varia fortuna dei Siculi 
e dei Sicani innanzi alle colonie greche 
di Sicilia: notizia. Pp. 21. Messina: 
Tipografia del Progresso. 
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Canprpo (E.) Cronaca udinese [1554- 
1564] trascritta ed annotata da V. 
Joppi. Pp. 30. Udine: Tip. del 
Patronata. 

CrarEeTta (G.) La successione di Ema- 
nuele Filiberto al trono Sabaudo, e la 
prima ristorazione della casa di Savoia. 
Pp. 462. Turin: Botia. 61. 

Junius. La vallée d’Aoste au moyen dge 
et & la renaissance: essai. Pp. 128. 
Turin: Tarizzo. 16mo. 1°501. 

Martano (R.) Biografi e critici del Ma- 
chiavelli: saggi. Pp. 112. Naples: 
tip. dell’ Universita. 

Manto (Jessrz W.). Della vita di Giuseppe 
Mazzini. Pp. 499. Milan: Sonzogno. 
9°30 1. 

Mencacct (P.) Memorie documentate per 
la storia della rivoluzione italiana. III, 
1. Pp. 128. Rome: tip. di San Giuseppe. 


Merxet (C.) Manfredi I e Manfredi II 
Lancia: contributo alla storia politica 
e letteraria italiana nell’ epoca sueva. 
Pp. 188. Turin: Loescher. 5 1. 

Ravecer (F.) Racconto storico della bat- 
taglia di Montanara. Pp. 170. Filo- 
rence: tip. del ‘ Fieramosca.’ 1-°501. 

Sata (G. A.) Diario romano degli anni 
1798-1799. III. Pp. 368. Rome: 
Presso la Societa. 6 1. 

Vunari (G.) Frammenti storici dell’ agro 
ticinese. 2vol. Pp. 398,542. Pavia: 
Fusi. 101. 

Waener (A.) Die unteritalischen Nor- 
mannen und das Papsttum in ihren 
beiderseitigen Beziehungen, von Victor 
Ill bis Hadrian IV (1086-1156). 
Pp. 54, with 2 genealogical tables. 
Breslau: Kéhler. 1m. 


XII. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Bennecke (H.) Zur Geschichte des 
deutschen Strafprozesses : das Strafver- 
fahren nach den hollindischen und 
flandrischen Rechten der zwélften und 
dreizehnten Jahrhunderte. Pp. 134. 
Marburg: Elwert. 3°50 m. 

Bormans (S.) Mémoire du légat Onufrius 
sur les affaires de Liége [1468]. Pp. 
xxxiv, 202. Brussels: Hayez. 

CareLte (J. van de). Het beleg en de 
verdediging van Haarlem (1572-1573). 
I, Il. Pp. 232, 238. Haarlem: Nobels. 

Denaisnes (chan.) Documents et ex- 
traits divers concernant l’histoire de 
art dans la Flandre, 1’Artois, et le 
Hainaut, avant le quinziéme siécle. 
I [627-1373] ; II [1374-1401]. 2 vol. 
Paris: Champion. 4to. 140 f. 

Namitcue (A.J.) Cours d’histoire natio- 
nale. Cinquiéme partie : période espa- 
gnole. XVII. Pp. 464. Louvain: 
Fonteyn. 4 f. 

—— Le régne de Philippe II et la lutte 


religieuse dans les Pays-Bas au seiziéme 
siécle. V. Pp. 512. Louvain: Fonteyn. 
4 f. 


Rreseek (Jan van). 
[1652 - 1655). 
Kemink. 

Rorver (N. de). De kroniek van Staets. 
Eene bladzijde uit de-geschiedenis van 
het fabriekambt der stad Amsterdam 
[1594-1628]. Pp. 43. Amsterdam : 
ten Brink & de Vries. 1°25 fi. 

Serr (C.) Bibliotheek van Nederlandsche 
kerkgeschiedschrijvers : opgave van 
het geen Nederlanders over de geschie- 
denis der christelijke kerk geschreven 
hebben. Pp. 510. Leyden: Brill. 20 
cents. 

Urrecut.—Album studiosorum academiz 
Rhenotraiectine [1634-1886]: acce- 
dunt nomina curatorum et professorum 
per eadem secula. Pp. xlvi, 251,60. 
Utrecht: Beijers & J. van Boekhoven. 
26°25 fi. 


Dagverhaal. I 
Pp. 605. Utrecht : 


XIII. SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


Lunp (T.) Das tagliche Leben in Skan- 
dinavien wihrend des sechzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts; eine kulturhistorische Studie 
iiber die Entwickelung und Einrichtung 
der Wohnungen. Deutsche vom Ver- 
fasser besorgte Ausgabe. Copenhagen : 
A. F. Host. 

McDantet (S.) Life of St. Olave, martyr, 


king and patron of Norway. 
London: Washbourne. 1/. 
Scuteswic-Holstein-Lauenburgische Re- 
gesten und Urkunden. Im Auftrage 
der Gesellschaft fiir Schleswig-Holstein- 
Lauenburgische Geschichte bearbeitet 
und herausgegeben von P. Hasse. II 
{1250-1300}. Hamburg: Voss. 4to. 4m. 


Pp. 36. 


XIV. SLAVONIAN AND ROUMANIAN HISTORY 


Barer (R.) Die Insel Riigen nach ihrer 
archiologischen Bedeutung. Pp. 70. 
Stralsund: Bremer. 

Cuarrin-FevcErottes (Madame de). 
Eléonore d’Autriche, reine de Po- 
logne. Pp. 224. Saint-Etienne: Théo- 
lier. 3°50 f. 

Cracow.—Collectaneorum ex archivo col- 


legii historici Cracoviensis tom. III. 
(Scriptores rerum Polonicarum, IX.) 
Pp. 499. Cracow: Friedlein. 
Historici diarii domus professe 
societatis Jesu Cracoviensis anni novem 
{1600-1608}. (Scriptores rerum Poloni- 
carum, X.) Pp. 285. Cracow: Friedlein. 
Ex (J.) Die jiidischen Kolonien in Russ- 
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land. Kulturhistorische Studie und 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Juden in 
Russland. Pp. 219. Frankfurt: Kauff- 
mann. 4m. 

KrauMeEr (major). Der russische Krieg- 
schauplatz in seinem Einflusse auf die 
dort operirenden Armeen im Feldzuge 
1812 und dem polnischen Insurrections- 
kriege [1830-1831]. Pp. 30. Berlin: 
Mittler. 

Lepar (J.) Ueber die Kultur-Thiitigkeit 
der slavischen Apostel Cyrill und 
Method. Pp. 16. Prague: Wiesner. 

Leroy-Brautieu (A.) L’empire des tzars 
et les Russes. II: Les institutions. 
Pp. 636. Paris: Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Monvumenta spectantia historiam Slavo- 
rum meridionalium. XV, XVI: Acta 
historiam confinii militaris Croatie 
illustrantia [1479-1693]. Pp. 390, 435. 
Agram: Hartman. 

Oren, Die Eroberung von, und der Feld- 


zug gegen die Tiirken in Ungarn [1686], 
dargestellt nach den Acten der Wiener 
Archive und anderen authentischen 
Quellen. Pp. 126; plates. Vienna: 
Seidel. 

Tapra (F.) Cancellaria Johannis Novi- 
forensis episcopi Olomucensis [1364- 
1380}. Briefe und Urkunden des Ol- 
miitzer Bischofs Johann von Neumarkt. 
Pp. 157. Vienna: Gerold’s Sohn. 

Unanowsxr (B.) Libri judiciales anti- 
quissimi terre Cracoviensis. I: [1374- 
1390). Pp. 387. Cracow: Friedlein. 

Urnecuia (V. A.) Relatiunile Franciei cu 
Romf&nia sub Ludovic XIV, XV, & XVI; 
conferinta tinuta la Atheneu rominu. 
Bucharest: Socecu & Co. 12mo. 

Vampéry (A.) The story of Hungary; 
with the collaboration of L. Heilprin. 
Pp. 453; map &c. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 


XV. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
(Including South America, &c.) 


Banacuer (V.) Historia de Cataluiia. V, 
VI, VIL. Pp. 513, 533, 515. Madrid: 
Tello. 4to. 33 rs. 

CasteLLaNos (J.) Historia del nuovo 
reino de Granada. Publicala por pri- 
mera vez D. Antonio Paz y Melia. I. 
(Coleccién de escritores castellanos, 
XLIV.) Pp. lvii, 450. Madrid: Pérez 
Dubrull. 5°50 rs. 

Cotecctén de documentos inéditos para 
la historia de Espaiia. Edited by the 
marqués de la Fuensanta del Valle, J. 8. 
Rayon, & F. de Zabalburu. LXXXVI: 
Historia de Felipe IV, tom. ii. 6 
688. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 13 rs. 

Constrructones de Espaiia y las demds 
naciones de Europa, con la historia 
general de Espaiia misma y de cada 
una de las otras naciones. Revised ed., 
2 vol. Pp. 234, 352, portraits. Ma- 
_ Escribano & Echevarria. 4to. 

rs. 

Daran (V.) Le general Miguel Miramon : 
notes sur l’histoire du Mexique. Pp. 
252. Rome: Perino. 61. 

FernAnpez Duro (C.) La armada in- 
vencible. II. Pp. 539. Madrid: 
Murillo. 

-—— La conquista de las Azores en 1583. 
Pp. 525. Madrid: Rivadeneyra. 4to. 
8 rs. 

Guzman Bianco (A.) De bevrijder van 
Zuid-Amerika: eene bijdrage tot de 
geschiedenis der Zuid-Amerikaansche 
onafhankelijkheidsoorlogen. Pp. 84. 
Amsterdam: Olivier. 

IsaNez y Garcia (S.) Historia de las 
islas Marianas con su derrotero, y de 
las Carolinas y Palaos, desde el descu- 
brimiento por Magallanes en el aiio 
1521 hasta nuestros dias. Pp. 207. 
Granada: Sabatel. 4to. 

Irurriza y Zavata (J. R.) Historia gene- 


ral de Vizcaya: origen de merindades 
y su gobierno antiguo ; catalogo de los 
sefiores que tuvo. Ecrita en aiio de 


1785. Precedida de un prélogo del P. 
Fidel Fita. Pp. 413. Madrid: Aguado. 

Lérez (D.) La politica de Felipe IL: 
memoria leida en el Ateneo de Madrid. 
Pp. 32. Madrid: Hernandez. 4to. 
lr 


Masorca.—Cronicén mayoricense. No- 
ticias y relaciones histéricas de Mallor- 
cas [1229-1800]. Edited from manu- 
scripts &c. by A. Campaner y Fuertes. 
Pp. 611. Palma de Mallorca: Colomar 
y Salas. Folio. 24°50 rs. 

Panmés xy Gumin (V.) Origen del 
nombre de Extremadura, el de los anti- 
guos y modernos de sus comarcas, 
ciudades, villas, pueblos, y rios; situa- 
cién de sus antiguas poblaciones y 
caminos. Pp. 97. Plasencia: Hon- 
tiveros. 1°25 rs. 

Petia y Foraas (J.) Historia del Ampur- 
dan. Estudio de la civilizacién en las 
comarcas del Nordeste de Cataluiia. 
VI. Pp. 576. Madrid: Murillo. 

Peratta (M. M. de). Costa-Rica y Co- 
lombia de 1573 41881; su jurisdiccién 
y sus limites territoriales. Pp. 392. 
Madrid: Hernandez. 4to. 31 rs. 

Tratcuevsky (A.) L’Espagne a l’époque 
de la révolution frangaise. Pp. 55. 
Paris: Alcan. 

Ress (W.) & Striper (A.) The necropolis 
of Ancon in Peru; a series of illustra- 
tions of the civilisation and industry of 
the empire of the Incas: being the 
results of excavations made on the 
spot. XIV. Pp. 11, 11 plates. Berlin: 
Asher. Fol. 30m. 

Rey y Escariz (A.) Historia y descrip- 
cién de la ciudad de la Corufia. I. 
Pp. 24. La Coruiia: Abad. Fol. 
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XVI. SWISS HISTORY 


Gémez pe CApiz (E.) Historia de Suiza. 
Pp. 297. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 3 rs. 

Meyer (W.) Die Schlacht bei Ziirich am 
25 und 27 September 1799. With a 
preface by G. Meyer von Knonau. 
Pp. 42, plan. Ziirich: Schulthess. 


VautreEy (mgr.) Histoire des évéques de 
Bale. Illustr. Einsiedeln: Benziger. 

Wicuser (S. J.) Cosmus Heer, Landam- 
mann des Kantons Glarus [1790-1837]. 
Ein Beitrag zur vaterlindischen Ge- 
schichte. Pp. 365. Glarus: Biaschlin. 


XVII. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


(Including Canapa) 


Cocker (W. J.) Thecivil government of 
Michigan, with chapters on political 
machinery, and the government of the 
United States. Pp. 251. Detroit : Rich- 
mond & Backus. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Crawrorp (Lucy). The history of the 
White Mountains from the first settle- 
ment of Upper Coos and Pequaket. 
New ed. Portland (Maine): Thurston. 
12mo. $2. 

Davis (W. T.) History of the town of 
Plymouth. Pp. 188. Philadelphia: 
Evarts. $3°50. 

Doytz (J. A.) The English in America : 
the puritan colonies. 2 vol. London: 
Longmans. 36). 

Drake (S. A.) The making of New Eng- 
land {1580-1643}. Pp. 251; maps. 
New York: Scribner’s Sons. 12mo. 
$1°50. 

Feyrot (J.) Les Frangais en Amérique 
(Canada, Acadie, Louisiane). Pp. 240. 
Paris: Lecéne & Oudin. 1°70 f. 

Karp (F.) Die Deutschen im Staate New- 
York, wihrend des achtzehnten Jahr- 
hundertes. Pp. 229. New York: 
Steiger. 

Hocusterrer (C.) Die Geschichte der 
evangelisch-lutherischen Missouri-Sy- 
node in Nord-Amerika und ihrer Lehr- 
kimpfe von der sichsischen Auswan- 
derung im Jahre 1838 bis zum Jahre 
1884. Pp. 480. Dresden: Naumann. 

Livermore (C. H.) The republic of New 
Haven: a history of municipal evolu- 


tion. 
2 


Pp. 350. Baltimore: Murray. 
$2. 

Macy (J.) Our government: how it 
grew, what it does, and how it does it. 
Pp. 238. Boston: Ginn. 12mo. 80 


cents. 

Manptson (Dolly), wife of James Madison, 
president of the United States, Memoirs 
and letters of. Ed. by her grand-niece. 
Pp. 210. Boston. 16mo. 

(xmetin (A. 0.) Histoire des flibustiers- 
aventuriers américains au dix-septiéme 
siécle. Pp. 319. Paris: Delagrave. 
16mo. 1f. 

Paris (Comte de). The battle of Gettys- 
burg. (From ‘The Civil War in Ame- 
rica.’) Pp.315; maps. Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates. $1°50. 

Troumsvuitt (J. H.) Memorial history of 
Hartford county, Connecticut [1633- 
1884}. 2vol. Pp. 704, 570. Boston: 
Osgood. 

Wuuiams (G. A.) Topics and references 
in American history. Pp. 50. Syra- 
cuse: Bardeen. 16mo. 40 cents. 

Winsor (J.) Narrative and critical his- 
tory of America, edited by. III: Eng- 
lish explorations and settlements in 
North America [1497-1689]. IV: 
French explorations and settlements in 
North America, including those of the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and Swedes [1500- 
1700). Pp. 578; xxx, 516. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 








Contents of Periodical Publications 


I. FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


Revue Historique, xxxii. 2.—November 


—G. Buiocn: Democratic reform at 
Rome in the third century, B.c., con- 
tinued [dealing with the authorities 
which have been supposed to imply a 
change at that date in the constitution 
of the comitia centuriata].——C. Bs- 
mont: The condemnation of John 
Lackland by the court of peers of 
France [1202], concluded [maintaining 
that this was the only condemnation, 
and that John’s supposed summons in 
1203 on the charge of murdering 
Arthur of Brittany is unhistorical]. 
Vicomre G. p’AveneL: The French 
clergy and liberty of conscience under 
Louis XIII [part of a forthcoming 
volume of the writer’s ‘ Richelieu et la 
monarchie absolue’}).——Baron Dv 
CasseE: On the ‘Correspondance de 
Napoléon I’,’ continued [supplement 
of letters, 31 Oct. 1806-15 Feb. 1809, 
omitted in the edition]——_F usreu DE 
Coutancrs: Obituary notice of Emile 
Belot [¢ 30 Sept.). 

Revue des Questions Historiques, xl. 2. 
—October—Abbé O. Detarc: The pon- 
tificate of Nicholas II {a narrative, 
including, among other things, the 
text with translation and notes of the 
disputed decretal of 10 April 1059, and 
treating in detail of the affair of Beren- 
gar of Tours, and of the relations of 
the pope with the Normans of Apulia, 
with France, and with Germany). 

E. Prampain, 8.J.: The Gunpowder 
plot [a detailed narrative, based upon 
extensive study of the documentary 
evidence, but written in apparent ig- 
norance of the materials brought to 
light by Mr. Gardiner among the Hat- 
tield papers]. Abbé E. Attar: The 
policy of the revolution concerning 
education ‘giving an account of the 
debates of the conseils from 14 Bru- 
maire, an IV, to Floréal, an VII}.—— 
L. Scrour: Pius VI, the directory, and 
the grand duke of Tuscany [1798-9 ; 
continuation of article in previous 
volume on ‘The directory and the 
Roman republic ’].—— .D. p’Aussy :. La 


faction du ceur navré, épisode des 
guerres de religion (1573). 


Bibliothéque de l' Ecole des Chartes, xlvii. 


4.—P. Piuicter: Narrative of the jour- 
ney of the Burgundian deputies to Blois 
on the accession of Charles VIII (1483), 
followed by an account of their election 
to the states-general at Beaune (1484), 
with their instructions [procés verbal 
from a manuscript in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale]._—-F. Aunerr: The ‘ huis- 
siers’ of the parliament of Paris [1300- 
1420; with documents]._—P. Four- 
NIER: An unknown opponent of St. 
Bernard and Peter Lombard [descrip- 
tion of a work entitled ‘Liber de 
vera philosophia,’ preserved among the 
manuscripts of the Grande Chartreuse at 
Grenoble and written by a partisan of 
Gilbert de la Porrée some time after 
1179. Among the extracts given are a 
new account of the council of Rheims, 
1148, and a variety of notices of the 
theological disputes of the time]._— 
F. Bournon: On the defences of the 
southern suburb of Paris prior to the 
fortifications of Philip Augustus [addu- 
cing evidence of the existence of an 
ancient wall’. 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 


Politiques, iv.—October—H. Picxon- 
nEav: La politique coloniale de Colbert 
{regarding Colbert not as a systematic 
protectionist, but as guided by the cir- 
cumstances and interests of France at 
the time. His dealings with the trading 
companies which he established, more 
especially with the West Indian com- 
pany, show that he regarded monopoly 
as merely a temporary expedient. His 
ideas on colonial government were 
juster and more liberal than those of 
his predecessors or indeed his suc- 
cessors}.—Vicomte H. Becovren: La 
Prusse et VEglise catholique [1815- 
1870}.——F. Avsurtin: L’impét fon- 
cier en France jusqu’en 1789; second 
article [sketches the history of the taxa- 
tion of land in France from Colbert to 
1789. The constituent assembly 
applied to the land tax principles 
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which were generally accepted by 
public opinion, and had been already 
put in practice on different occasions. 
In taxation as in the political order the 
remark of Mignet holds good, that the 
states-general merely decreed a revolu- 
tion already effected]..—The Japanese 
correspondent of the review contributes 
an essay on public opinion and parlia- 
mentary government in Japan (public 
opinion dates from 1868; a Japanese 
parliament is to meet in 1890). 
Bulletin Epigraphique.—-July—C. pe LA 
Berce: L’organisation des floties ro- 
maines, continued._—-G. LarayE: Ins- 
criptions inédites de la Corse.——A. 
Dexattrre: Inscriptions latines de Car- 


thage. 

Bulletin de la Societe de l’'Histoire du 
Protestantisme Francais, xxv. 9, 10.— 
September—A. PicneraL-DarvieR: The 
emigration of 1752, concluded [with 
unpublished letters].——N. Wx1ss: The 
execution of two Huguenot ladies at 
Paris [1588, with extract from the 
registers of the parliament].—— C. 
Reap : Daniel Chamier, continued. - 
C. L. Frossarp: On the ecclesiastical 
discipline of the reformed churches of 
France, continued. — = October — N. 
Weiss: The reformation at Metz and 
Thionville in 1524.—F.. Puaux: Par- 
ticulars of the public burning of 
Claude’s ‘ Plaintes des Protestants’ at 
London {May 19, 1686, from diplo- 
matic correspo isti 
the protestant population of France in 
1760 [337,307 certain, together with 
256,000 estimated]. 

Compte rendu de l’'Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. — August — 
Fustet pe Covnances: Observations 
sur un ouvrage de M. Emile de Lave- 
leye intitulé ‘La propriété collective 
du sol dans divers pays.’ E. Bovr- 
my: La révolution industrielle et 
agraire, et le gouvernement oligar- 
chique en Angleterre au dix-hwitiéme 
stécle. 

La Controverse et le Contemporain.— 
August, September— Mgr. Ricarp : 
L’abbé Maury avant 1789, continued. 
—— August—P. Autarp: La persécu- 
tion de Valérien, continued. Sep- 
tember—J. Sousen: Les causes de la 
décadence de l’ Espagne aw seiziéme et 
au dix-septiéme siécle. October — 
P. Autarp: Les chrétiens sous Claude 
le Gothique (268-270). 

Journal Asiatique.— May, July—H. Sav- 
VAIRE: Matériaux pour servir a Vhis- 
toire de la numismatique et de la métro- 
logie musulmane, continued. 

Messager des Sciences Historiques de 
Belgique, 1886, part iii.—P. Crarys & 
J. Gerrts: The ancient fortifications of 
Ghent (with four folding plates].——L. 
DE ViuteRS: The birth and early years 
of Jacqueline of Bavaria, and her mar- 
riage with John, duke of Touraine, 


afterwards dauphin [with extracts from 
accounts, &c.j—-H. DenenayE: On 
the biography of Henry of Ghent (almost 
entirely based upon Father Ehrle’s 
monograph in Denifie & Ehrle’s ‘ Ar- 
chiv,’ i. 365-401)].——Verses, &c., cur- 
rent at Ghent in 1814 and 1815. 
Nouvelle Revue.—September 1—F. pr 
Lessxps : Episodes de 1848 4 Paris et 
a@ Madrid.— dZasorowsx1: L’emploi 
des métaux chez les Egyptiens et les 
Chaldéens.——October 1.--—L. Pavtat : 
La politique coloniale sous Vancien ré- 


me. 

Le Révolution Frangaise.— July—Septem- 
ber—L. pE Montivc : La Bretagne a la 
veille de la révolution._—F . Rouviire : 
ens de la Roquette (continued). 

J. F. Couravrv : Réorganisation du 
pouvoir judiciaire (two articles]. 
T. Luumurer: Liste annotée des députés 
a@ Vassemblée nationale constituante 
pour les baillages de Meaux, Melun, 
Nemours, et Provins. 

Revue Celtique.—May—J. ABERCROMBY : 
Two Irish fifteenth-century versions of 
sir John Mandeville’s ‘ Travels,’ con- 
tinued. 

Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littéra- 
ture.— October 4— Unpublished letter of 
an officer of the army of the Rhine (June 
17, 1793).——11 -T.-R.: Political Cor- 
respondence of Castillon and Marillac. 
—F. pe Covrancres: Reply to M. 
Viollet’s criticism in Rev. Crit., August 
9, with observations by the latter (deal- 
ing with questions of property and 
common possession in early German 
society, &c.)———18—A. Cuuguet: Re- 
cent works on Wallenstein.——kE. 
Mintz: The Vatican library under 
Nicolas V and Calixtus III. 25— 
A. Cxuquet: Bernhard of Weimar [on 
Droysen’s biography}. November 1 
—Tue Same: Napoleon as a general 
{review of count Yorck von .Wartem- 
burg). 

eves ‘des Deux-Mondes. —August 1, Oc- 
tober 1—C. pe MazaprE: Metternich [to 
1815], two articles. August 1—G. 
BovurpEeau: L’Allemagne au dix-hui- 
tiéme siécle——15—A. Maury: Une 
conspiration sous Lowis XIV; la dé- 
couverte du complot du chevalier de 
Rohan et de Latréawmont.——Septem- 
ber 1—E. Gesuart: Une renaissance 
religieuse au moyen dge ; l’apostolat de 
saint Francois d’ Assise--——1-15—E. 
Daupvet: Les Bourbons et la seconde 
coalition {1798-1800}. 15, October 
15—Fvstet pe Counances: L’étendue, 
la constitution, et la culture du do- 
maine rural chez les Romains. 

Revue de Gcographie.—October —L. Dzs- 
cHames: Un colonisateur du temps de 
Richelieu, Isaac de Razilly. 

Revue des Ktudes Juives.—July—F riep- 
LANDER: Les Pharisiens et les gens 
du peuple——A. Canen: Le rabbinat 
de Metz, continued._— ScHWARZFELD : 
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Deux épisodes de Vhistoire des Juifs 
roumains. 

Revue Politique et Litteraire.—Septem- 
ber 4—M. Prtuet: Napoléon a Vile 
d@’Elbe, d’aprés des documents nou- 
veaun. 

Revue de l’Histoire des Religions,—July- 
August—A. Rivitte: L’empereur Ju- 
lien, continued.——G. Dorrm: La 
croyance & V’immortalité de Vdme chez 
les anciens Irlandais. 


Revue de la Révolution.— Awgust—PaGart 
p’Hermansart: La révolution dans le 
nord dela France ; un magistrat muni- 
cipal @ Saint-Omer [1791]._—Rapport 
de Kellermann sur les opérations mili- 
taires de Mont Blanc [17 Sept.-20 Oct. 
1793). = September—October — F. A. 
LereBvreE : Une commune boulonnaise 
pendant la révolution. September— 
TurrEav: Plan pour la conquéte de 
Saint-Domingue. 


II. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, lvii. 1. 
Munich.—K. Loumeyer: Nikolaus Kop- 
pernikus [a biography based upon the 
work published by L. Prowe in 1883, 
with observations on Copernicus’ reli- 
gious position].——J.von Priuex-Hart- 
tune: The beginnings of the Wirttem- 
berg ministry of Freiherr von Linden, 
from his memoirs [giving an account of 
the events in Wirttemberg following the 
political movements of 1848). 

Historisches Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesell- 
schaft, vii. 4. Munich.—S. Euses: 
The policy of Pope Clement VII down 
to the battle of Pavia, continued. 
W. Scuwarz: Contributions to the 
biography of the Cologne theologian J. 
Gropper, from sources at Rome, con- 
tinued. A. von Reumont: Leopold 
von Ranke.——H. V. SaverRuanp: 
Notes on the state of the papal archives 
and finance during the great schism. 
——H. Finxe: On three suspected 
documents of Gregory IX.——P. P. M. 
ALBERDINGK Tuism: Recent literature 
concerning the history of France and 
the Low Countries in the second half 
of the sixteenth century. 

Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fir dltere 
Deutsche Geschichtskunde, xii, 1. 
Hanover.—G. Warrz: Criticism of 
materials for Danish history (dealing 
with Sueno Aggonis, Saxo Grammaticus, 
the ‘Annales Colbazienses,’ ‘ Lun- 
denses,’ &c).——Tue Same: On the first 
part of the ‘ Annales Fuldenses.’ ——8. 
HeErzBerc-FRANKEL : On the oldest book 
of the confraternity of St. Peter at 
Salzburg [dating from about 784 
onwards}.——H. Haun: The names in 
St. Boniface’s letters and the ‘ Liber 
vite ecclesia Dunelmensis’ [an attempt 
to identify many of the Lindisfarne 
benefactors with persons appearing in 
St. Boniface’s correspondence). oO. 
Hoiper-Eacer: On the ‘ Translatio 
S. Benedicti.’-——L. von Heinemann : 
Criticism of materials for the history 
of Tegernsee——R. Tuommen: On 
some spurious imperial diplomas in 
Switzerland [professing to be of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries]._—_F. 
Kurzz : On the ‘ Chronicon Gozecense.’ 
F, W. E. Rorn: An unpublished life 
of Anno IT, archbishop of Cologne.—— 


A. Reruretp: On the ‘ Genealogia 
regum Francorum.’——J. Max: On 
Hermannus contractus. 

Brieger’s Zeitschrift fir Kirchen- 
geschichte, viii. 4.—-November. Gotha. 
V. Scuutrze: On the history of Con- 
stantine the Great, continued {dealing 
with the emperor’s measures against 
divination and sacrificial observances, 
and with the fall of Licinius]._—J. 
Gorrscuick: The doctrine of Hus, 
Luther, and Zwingli respecting the 
church, continued. 

Dove & Friedberg’s Zeitschrift fiir Kir- 
chenrecht, xxi. 2, 3. Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau.—K. Konter: The old pro- 
testant doctrine of the three ecclesias- 
tical orders {in the time of the refor- 
mation].——C. Meurer: Divorce ac- 
cording to canon law.——W. Martens : 
The appointment to the papal chair 
under the emperors Henry III and IV, 
continued {examining the falsifications, 
papal and royalist, of the decretals of 
1059, 1060, and 1061}. 

Denifie & Ehrle’s Archiv fir Litteratur- 
und Kirchen-Geschichte des Mittel- 
alters, ii. 3, 4. Berlin—-F. Eure: 
On the proceedings preliminary to the 
council of Vienne {printing a protest 
of the Franciscan body against the 
‘ Spirituals’ and in particular against 
the doctrines of Peter Johannis Olivi, 
1 March, 1311; and a defence of those 
doctrines by Ubertino da Casale, written 
apparently soon afterwards].__-H. 
Dentrite: Master Eckehart’s Latin 

. writings and the basis of his teaching. 
[Eckehart has hitherto been known ex- 
clusively by his German works. Father 
Denifle, by the discovery of some of his 
Latin writings in a manuscript at 
Erfurt, claims to have established the 
mystiec’s true position as a Thomistic 
schoolman, in spite of a tendency which 
led him dangerously near pantheism. 
Abundart specimens are given of the 
works in question. From a notice in an 
appendix it appears that another Latin 
manuscript of Eckehart has lately been 
identified by the same scholar at Cues.} 
——Father Denrriez further prints the 
Acts of the process against Eckehart 
{held at Cologne in 1327. The editor 
maintains that this was the first official 
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cognisance taken of his views].—He 
also traces the origin of the mystic style 
of preaching in Germany [to the prac- 
tice in nunneries dependent on the 
Dominican order].——F. Enrze prints 
documents concerning Lewis the Ba- 
varian and the Fraticelliand Ghibellins 
of Todi and Amelia (1328), concluded. 
Mittheilungen des Instituts fir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung, vii. 
4. Innsbruck.—A. Scuuite: Studies 
in the early history of the house of 
Habsburg. 1: The administration of 
the Habsburg possessions in Elsass in 
1303..—F. Kaurensrunner: The col- 
lection of letters of Berard of Naples, 
continued. [Calendar of the letters in 
chronological order, from Urban IV to 
Honorius, besides some of later date; 
with remarks on the?r historical value, 
&e.} A. Busson: On the promise 
made by Otto III, margrave of Bran- 
denburg, to Ottokar of Bohemia re- 
specting the imperial election (1262). 
——H. V. Savertanp: Passages in the 
‘ Historia Polonica’ of John Dlugoss 
borrowed from Dietrich of Nieheim. 
— G. Scumipr prints a narrative of a 
journey from Halberstadt to Pressburg 


(1429-1430). E. Wervnsky: Review 
of Seebohm’s ‘ English Village Com- 
munities.’ 

Ermisch’s Neues Archiv fir Sichsische 
Geschichte und Alterthumskunde, vii. 
3.4. Dresden.—P. Rockronr : Ekbert 
II, margrave of «Meissen (d. 1090]. —— 
H. Kwnorne: Die Kragensche Fehde 
{led by Heinrich Kragen in 1510 and 
the following years]__—-A. von Mincx- 
wiz: History of the garrison of Dresden 
from the middle ages downwards.—— 
A. GaEpEKE: On the papers of Hans 
Georg von Arnim, lieutenant-general 
in the electoral Saxon service [1631- 
1634, with documents]. 

Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, x. 
4. Innsbruck.—K. Mincnen: The 
‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.’ —— 
B. Duur, 8. J.: The charges against 
father Petre.——H. Grisar: Reports 
addressed to the Vatican on the state of 
protestantism and the catholic revival 
im Bohemia under Ferdinand IT. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1887, 


1. Gotha.—K. Mitzer: The Wal- 
denses and their separate groups down 
to the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, continued. 


Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Church Quarterly Review. No. 45.—Oc- 
tober—Father Paolo Sarpi (a biographi- 
cal study}. 

Dublin Review. 3rd Series. No. 32.—Oc- 
tober— The very rev. S. Matonz : Where 
was St. Patrick born ? (arguing in fa- 
vour of Bath. The writer cites among 
his authorities the well-known forgery, 
‘ Richard of Cirencester, de Situ Britan- 
nia.’}|—- Letters of pope Leo XIII 
for the Society of Jesus, July 13, 1886 ; 
to the bishop of Hungary, August 22 ; 
and on the establishment of an episco- 
pal hierarchy in India, September 1.} 

Edinburgh Review. No. 336.— October— 
The third invasion of France {military 
criticism of the operations of the army 
of the Rhine, and the siege and capitu- 
lation of Metz, 1870}. The architec- 
tural history of Cambridge.—— Wal- 


IV. 


Archivio Storico Italiano. xvii. 2, 3.—A. 
Mepin: The death of Giovanni Aguto 
(sir John Hawkwood ; unpublished do- 
cuments and songs of the fourteenth 
century]._—P. Santint: The condition 
of the country people in the thirteenth 
century.— D. Caxutt1: The cavaliere 
di Savoja and the youth of prince Eu- 
gene (two articles) ———A. Rervumont: 
The marquis di Prié at Brussels (1716- 
1725]).— Tue Same: Jean-Baptiste 
Rousseau and the marquis di Prié. 

Rivista Storica Italiana, iii. 3—Turin. 


, pole’s History of England. —— Letters 
and despatches of Lord Nelson. 

Quarterly Review. No. 326.—October-- 
The dearness of gold {dealing with re- 
cent economical questions|.——The 
historical criticism of the New Testa- 
ment [review of the ‘ Introductions to 
the New Testament’ by Salmon and 
Holtzmann]. 

Scottish Review, xvi.—October—D. Brxz- 
tas: The Byzantine empire [the first 
instalment of a translation of the 
k. Bikelas’s work, Mept Bu(ayrwav, con- 
taining arapid summary of the history 
of the empire and an account of the 
various inroads which it suffered from 
foreign races]._—Ossian’s Prayer [Gae- 
lic text from the dean of Lismore’s book, 
with translation]. 


ITALY 


—V. La Mantia: Origin and history of 
the inquisition in Sicily (from the reign 
of the emperor Frederick II to the 
abolition of the tribunal of the inquisi- 
tion in the island in 1782; giving the 
general notices of the work of the holy 
office and the laws &c. regulating it, and 
illustrating the history by specimens of 
its actual operations. The monograph 
is accompanied with numerous docu- 
ments and narratives hitherto unpub- 
lished}. 

Archivio Storico Lombardo, xiii. 3.—R. 
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Rermer : Gasparo Visconti.——R. Sas- 
Bapini: Letters and speeches published 
and unpublished of Gasparino Bar- 
zizza [a bibliography], continued.—C. 
Casati: New notices relating to Tomaso 
de Marini (1475-1572, fermiere e teso- 
riere generale dello stato di Milano), 
from unpublished documents.——A. 
Neri: Unpublished letters of Giuseppe 
Baretti to Antonio Greppi (1761-1770). 
——E. Morta: On Francesco Sforza’s 
ed visit to the baths of Bormio 
1402, 2, denying that it took place]._—A. 
Men prints a description of thecity and 
territory of Brescia drawn up in 1493. 
anaivie't Storico Siciliano. New Series, 
x. 3,4. Palermo.—V. pr GrtovaNnr: 
LaCroce della Misericordia, afterwards 
called La Croce de’ Vespri, at Palermo. 
—C. 8S. Parti: Note on Castello Ur- 
sino (a structureof Frederick IT])._—E. 
Satem1: Memorials of the destroyed 
church of San Giacomo la Marina at 
Palermo [with plates].——P.M. Rocca: 
On the history of Castellamare del 
Golfo (chiefly in the sixteenth century]. 
——G. Cosentino: New documents re- 
lating to the inquisition in Sicily [ap- 
pendix to previous article, with two 
additional documents}._——L. Boeirno 
prints a Penitentiary from a twelfth- 
century manuscript at Palermo. G. 
Cosentino: On the use of wax tablets 
in Sicily in the fourteenth centwry.— 


E. Panarz: The life of Ariadeno Bar- 
barossa [translated from an unpub- 
lished Spanish version of the original 
Turkish, with commentary and notes, 
continued). 


Archivio Veneto. xxx. 2.—B. Ceccuertr: 


Venetian life about the year 1300 [con- 
tinued].——G. Grurmto: On a manu- 
script relating to the siege of Corfu 
(1716]._—_V. Cran: On an embassy 
of Pietro Bembo [December 1514), first 
article [a contribution to the history of 
Leo X’s relations with Venice].——R. 
PREDELLI prints five documents relating 
to the war of the ‘ Castello d’ Amore’ 
{1215} im Treviso [with introduc- 
tion]. B. C.: Deaths from cold and 
famine at Venice [1566]; and the 
ae sy in France (1662). 


xxxi. 1, 2.—A. Mepin: The surrender 


of Trevisa and the death of Cangrande 
I della Scala ; songs of the fowrteenth 
century.——B. Cxeccnett1: Notes on 
Venetian ladies of the middle ages 
{from various sources}.——V. Cran : On 
an embassy of Pietro Bembo [conclu- 
ded}.—C. Crrorta: Researches into 
the traditions concerning the ancient 
immigrations into the lagoon-country 
{continued].--—G. Gromo: Calendar of 
some deliberations of the Senato Misti, 
concluded [July 1302-June 1332). 
——C. Creonia: Statuti rurali Vero- 
nesi (twelfth and thirteenth centuries]. 


V. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morrtx) 


The Antiquary (Starina), September— 
November — The memoirs of admiral 
Chichagov, continued. —— September 
—Recollections of Matthew Mouraviev- 
Apostol {one of the Dekabrists; after 
thirty years’ exile he was allowed to 
return from Siberia in 1856, and died 
at Moscow in 1886, aged ninety-three]. 
== September—October—V. Banratin- 
skr: The Polish rebellion of 1863, 
continued. ——= September—M. Vavi- 
Lov: The last days of Russian — 
continued._—Memoirs of D. J. Kipi- 
ani, continued [interesting details 
relating to the history of Georgia in 
the earlier part of the present century]. 
== September-November--N. Scutu- 
DER: The siege of Plevna in 1877. 
(These articles are of the highest im- 
portance; with them are incorporated 
the correspondence and notes of Tod- 
leben, showing the difficulties with 
which he had to contend.] == Sep- 
tember — Contributions to the latest 
history of Bulgaria [an account of the 
opposition to Prince Alexander}. 
October—J. Zmouncumta: Extracts 
from the posthumous memoirs of Eras- 
mus Stogov {a well-known Russian 
sailor, who has a great deal to tell us 


about the exiles in Siberia). No- 
vember-—Recollections of the Dekabrist 
Beléyev, continued._—0O. Hevrenper: 
A surgeon’s recollections of M. D. Sko- 
belev [does not think that the general 
died of foul play, but that he was of an 
excitable temperament and remarkably 
careless about his health]. Further 
contributions to the latest Bulgarian 
history. N. Davipvov: Stories of the 
life of the Emperor Nicholas. 


Historical Messenger (Istoricheski Viest- 


nik).— September—J. Dovnasov : Trials 
of the Doukhobortzi of Tambov in 1803 
{a sect which denied the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost. The account is a curious 
contribution to the history of dissent in 
Russia]. A. B——n: Russian catho- 
lics at Moscow at the end of the 
seventeenth century. M. GoropEtz- 
x1: The museum of antiquities at Vilna. 
== October—P. Kararicin: Happy 
moments in the life of the emperor 
Paul, 1796-1801 [stories illustrating 
the favourable side of the character of 
this eccentric man]._—-P. P——_: The 
French in Russia [a study of the 
various political adventurers who have 
visited the country from the earliest 
times].——N. Kovremikov: The agony 
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of Poland [a sketch of the last years 
of the republic]. ——= November — A. 
Brickner: New materials for the his- 
tory of the first years of the reign of 
Catherine II [many valuable details 
gathered from the reports of the 
Austrian ambassador, Count Mercy 
d’Argenteau. Professor Briickner of 
Dorpat has already published a life of 
Catherine of great merit]._—S. Pr- 
tROvsKI: Traditions of the Theils family 
[who came to Russia from Holland in 


the time of Peter the Great, and since 
then have held various important posts 
in the empire]._——TI. Mozmaisxr : Swvo- 
rov in the village of Kochanskoe, from 
the narrative of an old inhabitant 
(this was an estate belonging to Suvorov 
to which he retired during his disgrace]. 
——L. Kine : Stories about the emperor 
Nicholas {generally illustrating the 
more amiable side of his character, 
which it.is well should be known when 
we hear so much of the opposite]. 


VI. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 


toria, ix. 1-8.—May-September—F. 
Copera: Scarce coins of Almétamid of 
Seville (dated 45(6 ?), probably an error 
for 46(6?)._—F. Fira prints forty-six 
documents relating to the historyof Ma- 
drid [1235-1275 ; papal and royal privi- 
leges, conveyances and exchanges, 
letters of Ferdinand III and Alfonso X, 
&c.]: followed by the Legend of St. 
Isidore (Latin text) by the Deacon Juan 
{identified with Gil de Zamora].——J. 
G. pe Artecue : Notice of manuscript 
by J. Arantégui y Sanz on theorigin and 
development of artillery in Spain in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (the 
first occasion of itsuse is stated to be at 
the siege of Algeciras by Mohammed IV 
of Granada]._—F. Fira prints an un- 
edited fuero of Alcala (1223), an agree- 
ment between the archbishop of Toledo 
and archdeacon of Madrid, and the 
monastery of St. Domingo de Silos, as 
to the church of St. Martin near Madrid 
[1224}. 4. October—F. Fira prints 
Fueros of Uceda [1222], Madrid (1222), 
and Alcala de Henares [(1223].——L. 
Franco y Lopez: Columbus a Spaniard 
[as born at Calvi in Corsica, then belong- 
ing to Aragon).——C. FERnanpez- 
Duro gives a letter [1593] describing 
the detention in France and examina- 
tion of a learned Spanish heretic Pedro 
Jates fa Calvinist with modifications]. 
——E. Hiisner: On the discovery of 
the remaining portion of a Roman in- 
scription of the republican period [see 
Corp. Inscript. Lat., No. 3861) at Sagun- 


tum.——Jzsts Grinpa: Excavation of 
Jewish cemetery at Segovia, with two 
plates (describing its use as a refuge on 
the expulsion of the Jews from Segovia 
in 1492).——F. Frra: Unedited docu- 
ments relating to Jews at Segovia: 1. 
Formation of a distinct Jewry [1481]; 2. 
Cession (in trust) of the Jewish ceme- 
tery to the municipality [1460] ; 3. Or- 
dinance of Dojia Catalina relating to for- 
mation of Jewry. Cession of syna- 

gogue to monastery of St. Maria de 
Merced [1412].——J. M. Quaprapo: 
Document relating to Juderia of the city 
of Mallorca (1391; requiring converted 
Jews to state their intention of remain- 
ing in the calle or of leaving: with list 
of inhabitants and tenements &c.] 


Revista de Ciencias Histéricas, iv. 4.— 


Historia de los condes de Empirias y 
de Perclada._——J. Pruta x, Forgas: 
La gran invasion francesa en Cataluita 
[1285]._—_F. FernAnvEz y GonzALeEz : 
Biografia de Muza ben Nozayr, por 
Aben al-Abbar. 


Revista Contemporanea.—June 15, 30— 


R. Jorpana: De los estados -indigenas 
existentes en Filipinas en tiempo de la 
conquista espaiola——July 15—F. 
Buvumentritr: On the same.——June 
15, 30, August 15—D. Lopez: La 
politica de Felipe II——August 15, 
September 15, 30—A. pE Sanpovan: 
Estudios acerca de la edad media. 


Revista de Espaiia.— July 10—J. S. pz 


Toca: Jwicio critico acerca de sor 
Maria de Agredo y Felipe IV, con- 
tinued. 


Vil. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Magazine of American History, xvi. 4, 5. 
October—J. Dimtrry: On the cession 
of Lowisiana by France to Spain 
[1764], and its immediate consequences. 
——W. A. Mowry: The territorial 
growth of the United States {in the 
present century]._—-J. W. pz PeystEr: 
General A. A. Humphreys [b. 1806). 
——October, November—A. E. Lee: 
From Cedar mountain to Chantilly, 
continued. November—R. C. Fow- 
LER: Governor Thomas Pownall [1720- 
1805}._-A. W. Cuason: The national 
democratic convention at Charles- 


ton (1860].—_—-W. Auuan: General 
Pope’s campaign [in Virginia, 1862). 


Johns Hopkins University Studies in 


Historical and Political Science, 4th 
series, x.—C. H. Livermore: The town 
and city government of New Haven, 
Connecticut [1784-1886]. 


Baum's Church Review. No. 165.—Rev. 


D. M. Bares: French colonial effort 
and failure.-— J. G. Haru: The his- 
tory of the papacy during the reforma- 


Rev. E. E. Bearpstey: Life of J. B. 
Kerfoot, first bishop of Pittsburgh. 
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MENTAL & POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


BY JOHN STUART MILL. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
30a. People’s Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. ds. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINA- 
TIVE and INDUCTIVE. Crown 8vo. ds. 


On LIBERTY. Crown 8vo. 1s. 4:/. 


On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT. Crown &vo. 2s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
UTILITARIANISM. 8vo. 5s. 
The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. Crown 


Svo. 6s. 
EXAMINATION of Sir WILLIAM 
HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo. i6s, 


NATURE, the UTILITY of RELIGION, 
and THEISM. Three Essays. 8vo. 5s. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of 


the HUMAN MIND. By James Murr. 
With Notes Illustrative and Critical. 2 vols. 
8yo. 28s, 


ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. G. Bekker’s 
Greek Text of Books J. I1I. IV. (VII.), with 
‘an English Translation by W. E. Botianp, 
M.A. and Short Introductory Essays by 
A, Lane, M.A, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


-ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS : Greek Text. 
illustrated with Essays and Notes. By Sir 


AtexanpEr Grant, Bart. M.A: LL.D. 2 
vols, 8vo, 32s, 


ARISTOTLE’S NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS. Newly Translated into English 
By Rosert Wirriams, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8y0. 7s, 6d. 


_ BY ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE; a 
Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and 
TIVE. Part I. Deduction, 4s. 
Induction, 6s. 6d. 


The SENSES 
8vo. 15s. 


The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 
lis. 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS. 
4s, 6d. 


INDUC- 
Part II. 


Crown 


and the INTELLECT. 
8yvo. 


vo. 


The MISCELLANEOUS and POST- 
HUMOUS WORKS of HENRY THOMAS 
BUCKLE. A New and Abridged Edition. 
Edited by Grant AttEn, 2 vols.cr. 8vo. 21s. 
PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of 
DAVID HUME. Edited by T. H. Gresy, 
M.A. and the Rev. T. H. Grose, M.A.~ 4 
vols. 8yo. 56s. Or separately, Essays, 2 vols, 
28s. ‘Treatise of Human Nature, 2 vols, 28s. 
WORKS of THOMAS HILL 
GREEN, late Fellow of Balliol College, and 
Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford. Edited by R. L, 
NetrcesuiP, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
(In Three Volumes.) Vols. I. and I. Philo- 
sophical Works. 8vo, 16s, each. 
BACON’S ESSAYS, with Annotations, 
By R. Wuarery, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BACON’S WORKS. Collected and 
Edited by R. L. Exxis, M.A., J. Spepprna, M.A, 
and D. D. Hearn. 7 vols. 8vo. £3. 138. 6d. 

BACON’S LETTERS and LIFE, in- 
eluding all his Oceasional Works. Collected 
and Edited, with a Commentary hy J. 
SpeppinG. 7 vols, 8vo. £4. 4s. 

The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from 
Thales to Comte. By Guorce Henry Lewrs, 


2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
The 


ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMU. 
NITY. Examined in its Relation to the 
Manorial and Tribal Systems, * &c..- By 
Freperic Sresonm. 13 Maps and Plates. 
Sro. 1628. 


INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; 
with English Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes. By T. C. Sanpars, M.A. 8vo. 18s. 


The 


The 


The 


BY OR. E. ZELLER. 


HISTORY of ECLECTICISM in 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated by 
Saran F, Atiterne. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
STOICS, EPICUREANS, and 
SCEPTICS. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
ReicueL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 15s. 
SGCRATES and the SOCRATIC 
SCHOOLS. Translated by the Rev. O. J, 
Reicuer, M.A. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


PLATO and the OLDER ACADEMY. 
Translated by S. Frances ALLEYNE and 
AirrepD Goopwin, B.A. Crown 8vo. 188. 
PRE-SOCRATIC SCHOOLS: a 
History of Greek Philosophy from the Earliest 
Period to the Time of Socrates. Translated by 
Saran F. Atteyye. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 30s. 
OUTLINES of the HISTORY of GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. Translated by S. Frances 
ALLEYNE and Evetyn Apsott. Crown 8yo. 
10s. 6d. 


The 


The 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Aist of Directors. a ; 
LT.-GEN. The RT. HON. LORD ABINGER, C.B. STANLEY KEMP-WELCH,; ESO. % “re. 
WILFRID ARTHUR BEVAN, ESQ. | SYDNEY LAURENCE, ESQ. - oie 
GEORGE PARKER BIDDER, ESQ., Q.C. CHARLES THOMAS LUCAS, ESQ. °~ , % * 
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GEORGE. ARTHUR FULLER, ESQ. | WILLIAM BECKWITH TOWSE, ESQ. © 
JOHN GODDARD, ESQ. | SAMUEL HARVEY TWINING, "ESQ, ; one ‘4 
fe « a DE EES SY SSS ee SPS 8 3 
FINANCIAL. POSITION. re ae 
Total Funds . ; bl ores . £3,000,283 > 
Total Bonus Additions made to Policies . £3,646,588 — 
Total Profits declared at last Division (1882) . £592, 076 & 
Annual Income ; , ; £245, 762 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES. - 


INVESTMENT POLICIES. > 


A Good. Investment. | Non- Forfeiture. | Very moderate Premiums 


Large Profits. Fixed Surrender Values. 
Absolute Security. | Provision for Old Age. 


|, which cease after a fixed. 
number of payments. 
Sum Assured may be settled for benefit of Wife and Children. 


Annuities for fixed term of years, or on the lives of individuals in lieu: ~ 
of the payment of the sum Assured. : 





EDUCATIONAL ANNUITIES AND ENDOWMENTS for the benefit of 
Children. 


Life Assurances of every aes heer 


EXAMPLES OF PAST PROFITS. t 
$4 








Ages : at Entry | No. of Policy | Sum Assured Bonuses Total | x 
| Cuaris Paw: | £ ite ee Bk Be 
PPS} 93] 4542 3,500 5,942 8 4 9,449 § 4 7 
7 3839 4,000 | 6,785.6 8 10,785 6-8 1 a 

| Poxicres IN EXISTENCE : 

21 4192 5,000 9,169 3° 4 14,169 3 4 

co pee” | . 4979 1,000 | 171.16 8 | 8071 168 






Sen as Mri oe (ste ome? Sh. i ; ' 


GEORGE 8. CRISFORD, Actuary. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CQ. PRINTERS, NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, 


